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ADAM AND EVE. Before quitting this part of the subject it will be 
TuEre are probably few. who will read this article | well to observe that: the evil one not only gives God’s 
who are not familiar with the story of our first father word the lie, as already stated, but adds, es For God 
and mother. But sinee the histories of the Bible, | doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
unlike those of other books, will bear to be read again | eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
and again, the writer invites the reader to turn with | good and evil.” Thus he gives our first parents: to 
him to the third chapter of the Book of Genesis, and | understand that the Lord is keeping back from them 


at this and at all times to seek the promised teaching that which he knew would be for their good. The 
of God’s Holy Spirit. 





sad result we have all long known to our sorrow. 
In the first verse of the chapter we read of the | The woman—once drawn away from the ground of 
serpent’s, or Satan’s, mode of ‘ beguiling Eve through | simaple trust in God, and relying on her own judg- 
his subtilty.” And see how skilfully he sets about it. | ment—once walking by sight, and not by faith— 
He begins by attacking the character of the Almighty, | takes the fatal step, in departing from the living God, 
He tries to make our first mother believe that God is | the fruits of which it has been the lot of all mankind 
not what she had thought he was—a God of love. | to reap from that time-forward. ‘ When the woman 
He says what amounts to this: ‘Is it possible that | saw that the tree was good for food, and that it was 
he who has placed you in this garden, and given you | pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
everything that can delight the eye, and ear, and | one wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, 
taste, and sinell—is it possible that he can be what | and gave also unto her husband with her, and he did 
he scems to be, and yet keep back anything from | eat.” Such was the result, on the part of our first 
you that the garden produces? . ‘ Yea, hath God said, | parents, of believing the father of lies rather than the 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden?’” living God. * 

That there was on the part of Eve a too great The threefold character of sin, as described by the 
readiness to give ear to this evil stranger is plain, Apostle John, is seen in this case, as it were, in the 
from the answer that he receives. Eve does not (as| bud. We have here “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the blessed Lord did) simply meet him with the Word | the eyes, and the pride of life,” apjcaled to in succes- 
of God, but she makes a false addition toit. She says, | sion. The temptations, as presented to the Lord 
“ We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden ; | himself, appear to be of a similar character, though 
but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of | the order in which they occur is not the same. 
the garden, God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it,| The pretended benefit offered by their enemy to 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” Eve is only too | Adam and Eve was speedily bestowed. They increased 





ready to take Satan's hint, that Godis a hard master ; | their knowledge, to their sorrow ; ‘ the eyes of them 
and so she scruples not to add to that which God had | both were opened,” and they, for the first time, knew 
said (ch. ii. 17) the words “ neither shall ye touch it.” | what it was to feel a sense of shame. A sense of sin, 
The enemy is not slow to see his advantage, and, | it would appear, was connected with this; and an 
growing bolder by success, he is no longer content | effort to hide their sin from the eye of God, by a plan 
with giving a mere hint that God is not so good and | of their own devising, is made (through the goodness 
wise as Eve had thought, but, without scruple, de- | of the Lord) to give way toa plan of his prepara- 
clares the warning word of God untrue. Verily “he | tion, which, unlike that of Adam and Eve, told forth 
is a liar, and the father of it,” as the Lord hath said. | the wondrous story that “‘without shedding of blood 
* Ye shall not surely die,” he boldly declares, in spite | is no remission.” The life of unoffending animals was 
of the faithful and loving warning of the Most High: | taken, to set forth the truth that man had forfeited 
‘In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely | his life by his sin, and that God had, in freq merey, 
die.” provided a life, in the person of his own beloved Son, 
Throughout the first chapter of this book, in re- | who in due time.should be manifested, that he might 
cording the history of the creation, Moses, on each | destroy the works of the devil. 
occasion that he mentions the Creator, speaks of him | One step in the wrong direction is ever quickly 
under the name of ‘* God ;” whereas, from the fourth | followed by another. Our first mother had no sooner 
verse of the second chapter, onwards to the first verse | taken the forbidden fruit than ‘she gave also unto her 
of the third chapter, where the Almighty is spoken | husband with her, and he did eat.” ‘The next step ap- 
of in connection with man, the name ‘“ Lord God” | pears tohave been an attempt to hide their sin from God. 
is used—a name which implies that God would ever |'Then, instead of hailing the voice of their Creator, 
be unchanging in his love toward man. It is worthy | as they had done hitherto, with reverence and joy, 
of note that Satan leaves out this title, ‘‘ Lord ;” and | ‘* Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence 
Eve would appear to be but too apt a scholar in the | of the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden.” 
like omission. The voice of the Lord, because man had departed 
When Moses next has occasion to speak of the | from him, gives rise no longer to joy and peace, on 
Almighty (ver. 8), he again makes use of the title, as | the part-of his intelligent creatures, bat to fear. 
already noticed, ‘t Lord God.” When Adam heard the voice of the Lord “in the 
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garden, he was afraid, because he was naked;” and 
so foolish was he, as well as sinful, that he thought it 
possible to escape from the eye of God. “ Because 
he was naked, he hid himself.” The next mark of a 
fallen nature that we meet with in this narrative 
oceurs in the 12th verse, where Adam tries to throw 
the blame of his sin upon his Maker. ‘The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree, and I did eat.” And Eve also, for her part, 
seeks to cast the blame of her disobedience upon the 
serpent. ‘The serpent beguiled me (says she), and 
I did eat.” » This mass of evil-doing on the part of 
our first parents is, in the wisdom of the Almighty, 
made the means of setting forth the hitherto unknown 
depths of his wisdom and his love. No sooner had 
man been suffered to show forth his badness, than the 
Lord, in infinite compassion, makes known the riches 
of his Divine goodness. 

In pronouncing judgment on the serpent, the 
Almighty mingles with it a word of mercy for the 
family of man, Speaking in a figure of the death by 
means of which his well-beloved should destroy him 
who had then gained the power of death, the 
Almighty declares, ‘‘ The woman’s seed ”—that is, the 
Lord Jesus Christ—“ shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” The sufferings of the cross 
are here compared to the bruising of the heel; so 
complete was the victory destined to be by which he 
should, in the end, bruise the serpent’s head. 

The first to depart from the living God is the first 
to receive her sentence: sorrow, she is doomed to 
hear, is her inheritance from that time forward. Her 
will, or desire, is also to be subject to her husband, 
as we read in the 16th verse. ‘* Andunto Adam God 
said, Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I com- 
manded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: 
cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field; in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground; for out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Once more 
in this chapter do we meet with ‘* mercy rejoicing 
against judgment,” as the Scripture expresses it: 
“ Lest man put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live for ever”—-lest he take 
of this latter tree, which was not forbidden till he fell— 
lest he eat of this tree of life, and so live with his 
family for ever in this world of woe—‘‘ therefore the 
Lord God sent forth (our rebel forefather) from the 
garden of Eden to till the ground, from whence he 
was taken; and he placed at the east of the garden of 
Eden the cherubim, and a flaming sword, which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life.” 

Having thus traced the downward path of our 
first parents, and the promise of deliverance by means 
of the woman’s Seed, it may be well to glance at some 
of the notices of these events as they are scattered 
up and down the Bible. 

The patriarch Job, in pleading his uprightness 
before the Almighty, says, “If I covered my trans- 
gressions as Adan, by hiding mine iniquity in my 
bosom,” &e. (Job xxxi. 33.) 

In the book of the prophet Hosea (vi. 7), where 
the Lord is pleading with his people Israel and Judah, 
he declares that ‘‘their goodness is as a morning 
cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away ;” and 





adds, that ** they, like Adam (in margin), have trans- 
gressed the covenant,” &e, 

The Apostle Paul, in speaking of the comparatively 
deep things of God, says (Rom. v. 12), ‘‘ Wherefore, 
as by one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin; and so death upon all men, in whom 
(in margin), all have sinned ;” that is, in Adam, the 
representative head of the family—‘the figure (in 
this respect) of him -that was to come.” And again, 
in writing to the body of Christians at Corinth, the 
same Apostle says, ‘‘ For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all (true Christians) be made alive. 
But every man in his own order: Christ the first 
fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his eoming.” 
“The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven.” In his First-Epistle 
to Timothy (ii. 12), the Apostle, in forbidding a 
woman to teach, refers not only to the fall, but to the 
order of their creation. ‘Adam was first formed,” 
he says, ‘‘then Eve;” and then he adds, “‘ and Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was 
in the transgression,” 

That these gloomy facts were constantly present 
to the Apostle’s mind is plain from another passage 
in his second letter to the Christians of Corinth, 
wherein he says, ‘'I fear, lest by any means, as the 
serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so your 
minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is 
in Christ.” In conclusion, we may once again refer 
to the words of the Apostle Paul, and for the comfort 
of the believing reader say that “tas by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall many be made righteous, . 
Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound ; 
thatas sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign, through righteousness, unto eternal life, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 








Guinent Christians. 


JOHN FOXE.. 
In the year 1517 the celebrated martyrologist, John 
Foxe, was born at Boston, in Lincolnshire. It was in 
the same year that Luther began publicly to oppose 
the errors of the Church of Rome, and the same 
year that Bernard Gilpin, another eminent English- 
man, was born. While Foxe was but a child, he lost 
his father, but his mother married again, and he 
remained with her till he was sixteen, when he was 
sent to Oxford. At Oxford, he became associated 
with Mr. Nowell, who was afterwards very dis- 
tinguished, and whose disposition harmonised well with 
that of Foxe. While at the University Foxe was a 
diligent and successful student. He gradually adopted 
the principles of the Reformers, and was early known 
for his tendencies in that direction, It appears that 
when he began to study divinity, he fat the im- 
portance of becoming acquainted with the con- 
troversies which were then prevalent, and to ac- 
complish his desire, he first. of all inquired into the 
history of the Church. To make himself the more 
certain, he read all the ancient Greek and Latin 
treatises he could find. He also appears to have 
carefully perused the original Scriptures, so that, by 
the time he was thirty years of age, he had acquired 
an immense amount of information. © His constant 
studies, his personal habits, and his absence from cer- 
tain religious services excited suspicion. A public 
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inquiry was instituted, he was declared heretical, and 
expelled from his college, thankful that he had escaped 
with his life. 

At this trying time his friends were offended, and 
his father-in-law withheld from him his share of 
the paternal estate, which brought him into great 
distress. But God raised him up a friend in the 
person of Sir Thomas Lucy, a Warwickshire gentle- 
man, who made him tutor to his sons, and took him 
into his house. He married a lady of Coventry, and 
after leaving Sir Thomas Lucy was again involved in 
difficulties, and at last resolved to go to London. His 
son- tells us that as he was sitting one day in St. 
Paul's Church, almost spent with long fasting, his 
countenance wan and pale, and his eyes hollow, there 
came to him a person, whom he never remembered to 
have seen before, and put into his hands a good sum 
of money, bidding him to be of good cheer, to be 
careful of himself, and to use all means to preserve 
his life, for that in a few days new hopes would arise, 
and new means of subsistence. Mr. Foxe tried all 
means to find out who the deliverer was, so pro- 
videntally sent to him, but all in vain. However, 
three days after this remarkable event, the Duchess of 
Richmond invited him to become tutor to the children 
of her nephew, the Earl of Surrey, at Reigate. The 
Karl of Surrey, it may be observed, had been com- 
mitted to the Tower along with his father, the Duke 
of Norfolk, and the care of his children had been en- 
trusted to the Duchess of Richmond. At Reigate, 
Foxe remained during the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII., the whole of the reign of Edward VI., 
and part of Queen Mary’s reign. When it was no 
longer safe for him to continue there, because Bishop 
Gardiner had resolved to have him seized, he made his 
escape for his life. 

One of his pupils was at this time Duke of Norfolk 
and Foxe's protector; but inasmuch as he saw he 
could no longer preserve him from Popish cruelty, he 
allowed him to depart, and furnished both him and 
his wife with every convenience, Before Foxe put to 
sea, Gardiner issued a warrant for his apprehension; 
it was, however, of no effect, and although diligent 
search was made, Foxe succeeded in starting from 
Ipswich for the Continent. A storm drove the vessel 
back, but again they set sail, and reached Flanders in 
safety. Foxe travelled by way of Antwerp ‘and 
Frankfort to Basel in Switzerland, where a number of 
Englishmen had taken refuge from their Popish per- 
secutors. At Basel, he became a corrector of the 
press for the great printer—Oporinus. There also he 
drew the plan of his immortal work, ‘The History 
of the Acts and Monuments of the Church.” He had 
already written one important book on church history, 
and his ‘‘ Acts and Monuments” followed, in 1559, in 
Latin. 

Queen Mary was now dead, and there was an end 
to fires, racks, prisons, and gibbets to those who wor- 
shipped God according to his Word. With the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, better counsels prevailed. Mary 
had never printed a single copy of the Holy Scriptures, 
and had persecuted to death or driven into exile all 
who read them. And now that she was dead, the 
exiles returned to rebuild the walls of Zion, so 
violently thrown down. Foxe was among them, and 
at once found favour and a pension from the Duke of 
Norfolk. Against his own desire, Queen Elizabeth 
appointed him prebendary of Salisbury, and there 
were many great and powerful mén who were ready 
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to aid him. He was, however, not an ambitious man, 
and besides, he did not wholly approve of some things 


et 
1 


which were adopted by the High Church party. He 


declined to subscribe the canons, although Archbishop 
Parker summoned him to do so, in order “ that the 


general reputation of his piety might give the greater | 


countenance to conformity.” 
replied by producing a copy of the New Testament in 
Greek, saying, ‘*'To this I will subscribe. 
nothing in the Church,” said he, ‘save a prebend at 
Salisbury ; and much gogd may it do you, if you will 
take it away from me.” It was not taken from 
him, and he was permitted to be a Nonconformist in 
the Church to the day of his death. But though a 
Nonconformist, Foxe was a very moderate one, and 
disapproved of the warmth and violence which some 
of the Puritan party exhibited. 

The views of Foxe were much in advance of those 


To this summons Foxe 


I have 


which then commonly prevailed on the subject of | 


toleration. In 1564 he wrote a letter to the quecn, 
commending her for her indulgence towards certain 
divines who could not strictly conform to the Church, 
and yet retained their preferments. In 1575, also, he 
wrote to the queen, intereeding in behalf of two Ana- 
baptisis, who had been condemned to be burned. 
Foxe doubted whether fanatical sects should be tole- 
rated; but he strongly urged that to burn men for 
their mistaken opinions ‘was more suitable to the 
example of the Romish Church than the mildness of 
the Gospel. However, Elizabeth flatly refused his 
request, unless the men recanted, and, as they did not 
recant, they were burned in Smithfield, to the re- 
proach of a Protestant queen and country. Let us 
remember, nevertheless, that that queen and her 
generation had been educated in a Popish school, and 
learned these deeds from Popish masters. 

Some say that Foxe was once vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, but this is doubtful. It is, however, clear 
that, at his death, on April 18th, 1587, he was buried 
in that church. He left two sons, one of whom wrote 
his life. Dr. Fuller remarks, that ‘‘ Mr. Foxe was so 
large a reliever of the poor in his lifetime, no wonder 
he left no legacies at his death.” He left a better 
legacy than money in the great work to which we have 
alluded, and which, although incessantly assailed and 
vilified by Papists and certain High Churchmen, is, at 
the expiration of three centuries, a household book. 
Foxe’s ‘' Book of Martyrs” is better known, and, in dif- 
ferent forms, is more widely read at this day than any 
other record of Christian heroism in the English lan- 
guage. Wesay, in the English Janguage, for although 
first written in Latin, its author afterwards produced 
it in English in a far more extended form. It was 
not his only work; but it is the one with which 
Foxe’s name is inseparably connected, and the one 
which has made his name as familiar as those of John 
Bunyan or Richard Baxter. 

Respecting . the character of John Foxe very much 
has been written. He was not only remarkable for his 
intense application to the duties of his station, but for 
his humanity, benevolence, and piety. His zeal for the 

rinciples he professed sometimes led him to use strong 
anguage respecting those from whom he differed ; but, 
when it isremembered that this was common in his day, 
and that he had been in danger of his life from their 
hands, we cannot wonder at his indignation. It has 
been truly said that his piety was neither frozen 
formalism nor fiery enthusiasm, but grave, serious, 
and devout. He set the Lord always before him, 
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eyeing the movements and events of his providence, 
and consulting with deep reverence the commands 
and promises of his Word. His time was divided 
between preaching, study, praying, spiritual con- 
ference, and visiting the sick and afflicted. In prayer 
hé was especially fervent, and wrestled with holy im- 
portunity. Wealth, pleasure, and earthly honours he 
despised. He had great skill in comforting afflicted 
consciences, and in his peculiar character asa reformer 
he exhibited the greatest zeal, candour, and modera- 
tion. His censor Wood calls him “a person of good 
natural endowments, a sagacious searcher into anti- 
quity, incomparably charitable, and of an exemplary 
life and conversation, but a severe Calvinist, and a 
bitter enemy to Popery.” 

It is no wonder that the Papists hated him. ‘No 
book ever gave so deep a wound to Popery.” as his 
** Acts and Monuments.” His name, together with 
some others, was inserted at Rome, ina list of persons 
who were appointed to be dispatched, and the par- 
ticular mode of his death is said to have been pointed 
out, when the design of invading England should be 
accomplished. Queen Elizabeth called him her father, 
and ordered his book to be placed in the common halls 
of the dignitaries of the Church. As a Christian and 
as a defender of evangelical truth, we may regard 
him with pride and veneration, for God raised up in 
those troublous times few men who were more holy 
and useful than John Foxe, the martyrologist. 








Correspondence. 


—_—>— 

[When our opinion is desired wpon any portion of Scrip- 
ture, will our correspondents be good enough to write the 
passage at the top of the letter, naming the chapter and verse, 
and adding the signatures by which we are to address them ? 
Then let the difficulty be stated, or the question be asked. 
This will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
much time. The verse we are about to explain is: in the 
required form.] 





No. 177.—J. M.—* Let us make man.”—Gen. i. 26. 
To wHom 1s GoD SPEAKING ? 

The ancient Christians regarded this passage as clearly 
proving a plurality of persons in the Godhead, and this 
divine plurality as engaged in the creation of man. 
Analogy leads us to the same interpretation. As God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are represented in 
Holy Writ as taking a part in man’s redemption, so also 
we believe that the three persons of the Sacred Trinity 
took part in man’s creation. Man’s spiritual life is by 
the power of the Triune Jehovah, and it is reasonrble 
to suppose that his natural life is by the same ‘l'rinity 
in Unity. We will show, by various quotations, that 
the ancient Christians regarded this passage as a proof of 
the Trinity. 

Epiphanius says : “ This is the language of God to his 
Worp and only begotten, as all the faithful believe;” 
and in another place he says, “Adam was formed by 
the hand of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Archbishop Wake quotes one of the fathers, as saying : 
“lhe Lord was content to suffer for our souls, although 
he be the Lord of the whole earth ; to whom God said, 
before the beginning of the world, ‘ Let us make man.’ ” 

St. Chrysostom says: “ Who was He to whom God 
said, ‘ Let us:make man ?? Who else but he, the Angel 
of the Great Council, the Wonderful Counsellor, the 
Mighty One, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the 
future age, the only begotten Son of God, the equal to 
his Father in essence, by whom all things were made ?— 
To Him it was said, ‘Let us make man? ” 





No. 178.—A. O.—WuaaT ARE WE To UNDERSTAND 
BY “THE BABYLON” SPOKEN OF IN THE 147TH AND 18TH 
OF REVELATIONS? ‘Tio WHAT CITY DOES IT REFER? 

In the language of prophecy, events hereafter to be 
brought to pass are often represented as already accom- 
plished, in order to show the certainty of the predic- 
tions. Babylon is generally understood to be employed 
figuratively to denote Rome ; Rome is to be regarded as 
Babylon in the commencement; Babylon is to be viewed 
as Rome in its completion. 


No. 179.—G. M.—“ The wolf also shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid,” 
&e.—Isaiah xi. 6—9. 

Figurative language is employed to denote the felicity 
that shall prevail hereafter, “when the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea ;” and some portion of the blessing will probably 
extend to the animal kingdom. 








No. 180.—JosrrH D.—WItH WHAT PROPRIETY 
DID OUR LORD SUFFER IN THE STEAD OF THOSE VERY 
PERSONS, AND WITH DESIGNS OF MrRcy TO THEM 
ALSO, WHO WOULD NEVER BELIEVE ON HIS NAME? 

We answer the question by asking questions. 

With what propriety can a physician of known ability, 
tenderness, and benevolence be appointed to a regiment, 
when there are men in that regiment who will continue 
to destroy their health and shun the aid of the physician ? 

When life is lost by a stubborn rejection of the phy- 
sician’s aid, is the death caused by the sick man or by 
the physician ? 

Ought we ‘not, in our theology, to take heed. lest we 
make the Hoty One the author of sin ? 





No. 181.—W. J. D. P.—* Let seven men of his sons 
(Saul’s) be delivered unto us, and we will hang them 
unto the Lord And the king (David) said, I 
will give them.”—2 Sam. xxi. 6. 

It is possible that these executed persons had in some 
way countenanced the murder of the Gibeonites ; and the 
deirth that afflicted. the people was not only on account 
of Saul, but on account of Saul’s guilty family—ealled, in 
the nervous language of Scripture, “his bloody house.” 

Had the death of these men taken place under a 
judicial sentence, it would have been by the legal officer. 

It was strictly expressed in the Mosaic law that children 
should not be put to death for the sins of their fathers. 

It was also forbidden to allow the body of a man “ who 
had committed a sin worthy of death” to remain all 
night upon the tree. 

Moreover, Saul had said unto David, “Swear now, 
therefore, unto me by the Lord,that thou wilt not cut off 
my seed after me, and that thou wilt not destroy my name 
out of my father’s house ;” and David sware unto Saul. 

Thus we find -four violations of the law connected 
‘with the death of Saul’s sons, As the Almighty ap- 
proved of the act, and evinced his approval by the re- 
moval of the judgment, we are satisfied that David must 
have acted according to God’s will, and was only the 
agent in God’s hands. 





No. 182.—W. J. D. P.—How coup Davip consent 
TO THE SONS OF SAUL BEING SACRIFICED “UNTO THE 
Lorp,” WHEN HuMAN Sacrkifick Is AN ABOMINATION 
IN THE SIGHT OF GoD? 

Asacrifice, properly so called, is the solemn infliction of 
death on a living creature, in a way of religious worship. 
There was no religious worship in the act mentioned, and 
there is no mention of sacrifice in connection with this 
portion of history; consequently, our correspondent 
must perceive. that: the difficulty is one of his own crea- 
tion, and the offence of offering to God human sacrifice 
resolves itself into another offence—that of quoting 
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Scripture carelessly, and, consequently, laying to the his own region, wherever that is, abides, instantaneously 


charge of the servant of God “ things that he knew not.” 


No, 183.—W. R. (Iron Works). 

The example given, the instruction granted, and the 
atonement offered by Christ are all to be accepted: the 
example in all things practicable must be imitated; the 
instruction must be studied, remembered, and practised ; 
and the atonement must be heartily, solely, penitentially, 
and constantly relied upon, and all its blessings will now 
and hereafter be ours. 





No. 184,—VERITAS.—How ARE THE FOLLOWING 
PAssaGES TO BE RECONCILED ?—“ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens” (Gal. vi. 2). “ For every man shall bear his 
own burden” (Gal. vi. 5). 

The words are dissimilar in the original. “To bear 
one another’s burdens” is an injunction to comfort and 
support the weak and the afflicted. It is thought to be 
an allusion to the custom of travellers, who, when too 
heavily laden with their baggage, relieve one another 
by bearing the burdens of the weak or fatigued, and 
thus show their friendly disposition towards each other. 
“ Burdens” here denote infirmities and afflictions, 

“Bear his own burden”—that is, the punishment of 
his own sins, and not another’s.. Punishment for sin is, 
in Scripture, often styled burden. ‘The prophecy of 
Isdfah, beginning with “the burden of Babylon,” is a 
prediction setting forth the chastisement which God 
would inflict upon the men of that guilty city. 





No. 185.—C. R.—“I speak this by permission, and 
not of commandment.”—1 Cor. vii. 6. How THEN CAN 
WE SAY ALL SCRIPTURE IS GIVEN BY INSPIRATION ? 

We discern nothing in this passage that militates 
against the inspiration of the Scriptures. The apostle 
shows that he is preserved from error by making the 
subject discussed a matter of request, and not one of 
command. Inspiration teaches him when to speak in 
the language of authority, and when in the language of 
entreaty. 





No. 186.—W. C. P.— How Aare WE TO REFUTE 
MEN WHO AssERT THAT GOD Has BopILy Parts AND 
MEMBERS ? 

Logicians and theologians are accustomed to argue the 
point somewhat in this manner :— 

“Matter is incapable of self-movement. Motion 
implies external power. Whatever moves matter is 
spiritual. God is the primary mover of all things, and 
therefore must be spiritual.” 

“Tho infinitude of God requires that he be without 

arts.” 
fi The Word of God asserts it, for it is written, ‘The 
Lord spake unto you, but ye saw no similitude ;? “God 
is a Spirit.’” 

On this subjeet Theophilus, of Antioch, thus speaks :— 
“The form and shape of God is ineffable and inexpres- 
sible, and cannot be seen with bodily eyes. For he is 
infinite in glory, incomprehensible in greatness, super- 
excellent in power, incomparable in wisdom, inimitable 
in goodness, unspeakable in beneficence.” This language 
is not applicable to a material being. 

As God is without body, so he is also without parts; 
for parts belong to bodies, and imply both quantity 
and locality. If, then, God had parts, as he is infi- 
nite, he would fill all space to the exclusion of all 
bodily substances. If he have parts, then those parts 
are either finite or infinite; but no number of finite 
parts can make one infinite, and the notion of many 
infinite parts destroys the unity of God. 

Justin Martyr thus speaks: — “The unspeakable 
Faruer and Lorp of all things neither has come to 


any place, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor rises up; but in ! 





seeing and instantaneously hearing, not with eyes, nor 
with ears, but by a power that man can neither express 
nor conceive.” 

God is also without passions; for passion supposes 
change, and change implies imperfection. For if the 
Deity were to change, he must be either better or 
worse ; if better, he could not have been perfect before ; if 
worse, he would not be perfect now. God, therefore, can- 
not change. “God is not a man, that he should Le, or 
a son of man, that he should repent.” “The gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance ;” that is, without 
the liability of change in the mind of God. ‘The 
learned, therefore, contend that God hath not parts and 
members, but is a Spirit; and they believe that He fills 
all time and all space—that His centre is everywhere 
and His .circumference nowhere; and though He 
inhabiteth, eternity, yet that He condescends to dwell in 
the hearts of the humble, the holy, and the contrite. 





No. -187.—A. A. (Aberdeen).—“ Of some have com- 
passion, making a difference: and others save with fear, 
pulling them out of the fire.”—Jude 22, 23. 

The apostle is here giving advice respecting the 
course to be adopted towards different offenders, for 
their recovery from error. Men who have erred from 
ignorance or from infirmity must be treated leniently ; 
while men who have sinned from boldness and pre- 
sumption, and from wilful perversity, are to be subjected 
to a more vigorous and sterner discipline, that they may 
be rescued from their sinful and perilous condition ; and 
to this the apostle adds a caution—while we abhor the 
sins committed, we are toshun them as we would raiment 
infected by the plague. 





No, 188.—R. §.—* As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lified up, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.”—John iii. 14, 15. Is THERE NoT 
SOME MISTAKE IN SUPPOSING THE SERPENT IN THE 
WILDERNESS TO BE A ‘T'YPE OF CHRIST ? 

We think there is an error in this view of the passage, 
and therefore regard it as a resemblance, and not as a 
type. We consequently agree with the learned Dr, A. 
Clarke, who says— 

1. That as the serpent was lifted up on the pole or 
ensign, so Jesus Christ was lifted up on the cross. 

2. That as the Israelites were to look at the brasen 
serpent, so sinners must look to Christ for salvation. 

8. That as God provided no other remedy than this 
looking for the wounded Israelites, so he has promised no 
other way of salvation than faith in the blood of his Son. 

4. That as he who looked at the brasen serpent was 
cured, and did live, so he that believeth on the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall not perish, but have eternal life. 

5. That as neither the serpent, nor looking at it, but 
the invisible power of God, healed the people, so neither 
the cross of Christ, nor his merely being crucified, but 
the pardon he has bought by his blood, communicated by 
the powerful energy of his Spirit, saves the souls of men. 

May not all these things be plainly seen in the circum- 
stances of this transaction, without making the serpent a 
type of Jesus Christ (the most exceptional that could 
possibly be chosen), and drawing the parallel, as some 
have done, through a long series of particulars ? 





No, 189.—M. P.—* Awake, O north wind; and come, 
thou south; blow upon my garden.”—Solomon’s Song 
iv. 16. IN WHAT SENSE ARE WE TO UNDERSTAND 
THESE Worps ? 

That sluggishness and supineness are detrimental to 
the Church of God; that activity in Christian graces is 
essential to prosperity. Nature expounds the passage. 
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| living plants and trees of righteousness, powerfully 








How beautiful is motion! The wild flower stirring in 
the breeze, the leaf responding to the zephyr’s breath, 
the ship moving majestically before the wind, the oak 
rocked by the tempest, or the clouds swiftly scudding 
across a troubled sky, are all beautiful. We seem op- 
pressed when everything around us is still and motion- | 
less. So, also, to use the words of a pious writer, motion | 
is beauty in the Church of God. There is beauty in the 


moved by the authority of God’s Word, and responding 
to the gentle breathing of the Holy Spirit. In this sense 
we recard the words, “ Awake, O north wind; and come, 
thon south; blow tpon my garden.” 





No. 190.—T. I.—We dare not attempt to answer the 
question, for none but the Deity can tell what the Deity, 
in the infinity of ages, may design to do. Our desire is 
to bow with awe before these mighty and mysterious 
subjects, that have no bearing on our future welfare, and 
to remember that humility is part of the Christian cha- 
racter—humility which desires not to be wise “above 
that which is written.” 





No. 191.— Dustin. Way, IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Craprer or Sr. MatruEew, VERSE 26, Is THE SAME 
Worp IN THE ORIGINAL RENDERED “ soni,” WHICII 
IN VERSE 25 IS RENDERED “ life?” 

The word “éife” is the proper word in both verses; | 
but there is a climax in the reasoning. If it be an act of | 
folly to adopt a course which is fatal to the life of the 
body, how much greater the infatuation to adopt a 
course which is fatal to the life of the soul ! 

No. 192.—F. W. L.—Wuo arn tut Error? 

The penitent, humble, prayerful, faithful, loving, and 
obedient followers of Jesus Christ. 





No. 193.—J. W. P.— WAT DOES THE WoRD “ Day” 
MEAN IN THE First CHarTer OF GENESIS? AND HOW 
COULD THERE BE EVENING AND MORNING WHEN 
THERE WAS No Sun? ; 

Day, in Scripture, sometimes means an indefinite 
period, but generally a period of twenty-four hours. 4 
The length of time that constituted “a day,” prior to 
the existence of the sun, we presume to have been 
twenty-four hours. Many learned men devoted to scien- 
tific investigations are of opinion that the word day, in 
the preliminary portion of the Book of Genesis, ought 
to be understood in a larger sense ; but this is a subject 
on which pious men may wisely agree to differ, 

Darkness was prior to light; therefore the evening is 
mentioned first. Light was prior to the sun. Our 
forefathers measured time by night, and not by day; and 
we do the same when we speak of a “ fortnight,” or of a 
“se’nnight”—meaning fourteen days in the oue case and 
a week in the other. 








OUR CHILDREN. 

Wuen the two blind men followed Jesus and begged 
his mercy, he threw the responsibility back upon 
themselves—“ According to your faith be it unto 
you.” And happily for them, their faith was strong, 
and stood the test ; they were restored to sight. 

When the centurion came and besought the healing 
of his servant ; when the Greek woman asked the life 
of her daughter, their reward was according to their 
faith: it mattered not if they were Greek or Jew, of 
the chosen people of God or not, the message to them 
as to many others was, ‘‘ Be not afraid, only believe.” 
“ Believest thou that I am able to do this?” And 
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the simple answer secured the blessing: ‘* Yea, Lord.” 
With regard to the conversion of friends, es- 
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pecially of our children, the word of the Lord comes to 
us—* According to your faith be it unto you.” 
Spiritual blessings are promised to the children of 
God’s people in answer to their prayers. If the 

arent fulfil his part, God remains faithful, he cannot 
deny himself. If we see our children growing up 
without faith in Christ, he has not failed in his 
promise, we haye beex wanting in our duty. We 
may have prayed, but with more anxiety for their 
safety than that God might be glorified in them; or 
we may have failed in our teachings, or our example 
may have belied our words, and evil tempers or wrong 
motives may have marred our work. Therefore if we 
are disappointed, ‘let us search and try ourselves and 
turn again to the Lord,” and prove him now here- 
with if the blessing may not yet be ours. 

A parent, a minister, who could not believe in the 
reality of early conversions, when any were reported 
to him used to say, ‘‘ They must be regarded with great 
caution!” Perhaps he would not have avowed it, but 
his system seemed to be that youth must live on in 
sin, and in mature years, having sown the seeds of sin, 
rust then root all up and sow them in righteousness, 
reaping a late harvest. In order to find the right, 
you must first go wrong; in order to form habits of 
holiness, you must first form habits of sin. <A 
dangerous experiment, but it was ‘according to his 
faith.” His children remained unconverted, in 
mature life became Christians, and then began to 
unlearn all the habits of earlier years. 

Is this really the principle of some: You must be 
bad first, in order to be good? “Oh, boys must sow 
their wild oats.” We have seen it, according to their 
faith, they all sowed, and some reaped a bitter harvest, 
in which the parents shared. Also we have seen 
parents believe, and behold their sons and daughters 
early converted, never far bag corps from the right 
way. They were not perfect, but they went forward, 
upward. 

Parents, are your children unconverted? Do not 
rest ; do not say, ‘* I have done all I can, I must wait 
God’s time.” It may not be God’s time, beeause we 
have not fulfilled the conditions. Hear the voice 
saying, ‘‘ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
and prove me now herewith.” Teach them by precept 
and by example. Have you failed here? Christians 
allow their characters to become too much stereotyped. 
Are they irritable, hard? Jt may be the habit of 
years ; break it up, nevertheless. We need not go on 
in wrong, because our characters are established. Are 
duties neglected? Perform them now. Let not false 
shame and habit forbid a change. Have you been 
severe and unsympathising with your children? It is 
not too late, and it is no reason for continuing that it 
is * your way.” A child who shrinks from his father 
or his mother, or from the Christian part of them 
here, will not be so anxious to spend a life with them 
in heaven. Have you any habit which they may 
regard as inconsistent with a holy, self-denying life ? 
Bewaré! take up all the stumbling-blocks out of the 
way. Aslight obstruction may turn aside the whole 
stream of life. 








THE ICEBERG. 
Some years since, a vessel lay becalmed on a smooth 
sea, in the vicinity of an iceberg. In full view, the 
mountain mass of frozen splendour rosé before the 
passengers of the vessel, its towets and pinnacles 
glittering in the sunlight, and clothed in the enchant- 
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ing and varied colours of the rainbow. A party on 


board: the vessel resolved to climb the steep sides of 


the iceberg, and spend the day in a pic-nie on the 
summit. ‘The novelty and attraction of the hazard- 
ous enterprise blinded them to the danger, and they 
left the vessel, ascended the steep mountain of ice, 


spread their-tables on the summit, and enjoyed their | 


dance of pleasure on the surface of the frosty marble. 
Nothing disturbed their security or marred their en- 
joyment. Their sport was finished, and they made 
their way down to the water level, and embarked. 
But scarcely had they reached a safe distance, before 
the loud craeh of the crumbling mass was heard. 
The scene of their gaiety was covered with the huge 
fragments of the falling pinnacles, and the giant ice- 
berg rolled oyer with a shock that sent a thrill of awe 
and terror to the breast of every spectator. Not one 
of that gay party could ever be induced to try that 
rash experiment again, 

But what is this world, with all its brilliancy, with 
all its hopes, and its alluring pleasures, but a glitter- 
ing iceberg, melting slowly away? Its false splen- 
dour, enchanting to the eye, dissolves; and as drop 
after drop trickles down its sides, or steals unseen 
through its hidden pores, its very foundations are 
undermined, and the steady decay prepares for a 
sudden catastrophe. Such is the world to many who 
dance over its surface, and in a false security forget 
the treacherous footing on which they stand. But 
can any one who knows what it is avoid feeling that 
every moment is pregnant with danger, and that the 
final catastrophe is hastening on ? 


THE CARE OF OUR THOUGHTS. 


A. care of our thoughts is the greatest preservative | 


against actual sins. It is a most certain truth that 
the greatest sin that ever was committed was at first 
but a thought. The foulest wickedness, the most 
monstrous impiety, arose from so small a speck asa 
first thought may be resembled to. The most horrid 
thing that ever was done, as well as the most noble 
and virtuous action that ever was accomplished, had 
no greater beginning. Of such a quick growth and 
spreading nature is sin, that it rivals even the king- 
dom of heaven, which our Lord. telleth us ‘tis like 
to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and 
sowed in his field: which indeed is the least of all 
seeds; but when it is grown up (in those countries), 
it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a 
tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge 
in the branches thereof” (Matt. xiii. 31). The 
Apostle James (i. 13—15) represetits it by a simile 
of another nature. “Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man; but 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” It is conceived, bred, lives and 
grows in a man, till at last it holds him in per- 
petual subjection, and “ reigns in his mortal body” 
(Rom. vi. 12). And, therefore, itis absolutely necessary 
that we govern and manage our thoughts, without 
which it will be impossible that we should avoid falling 
into divers sins, and, as we may be tempted to com- 
mit even the greatest sins, we must carefully watch 
against the beginnings, if we hope to avoid the last 
degrees of evil. 


| “WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY.” 
| A NEGRO woman attending a missionary meeting in 
| one of the West India islands, was much struck with 
| an illustration of this old proverb, given by a mis- 
| sionary, just arrived from England, who told what 
|a swarm of bees once gave to the Bible Society. 
They had so laboured and increased as to raise more 
than thirty pounds for sending the Book of God to 
the world. She had listened, too, with intense 
interest to a description of a cherry-tree, the fruit 
of which, consecrated to the Missionary Society, had 
added many potnds to its funds. 

On her way home she thus thought to herself :— 
“ Sure dem buckra in England do so much, sure for 
me do soniething.” 

But then came the important question, “ What 
shall that something be ? ” 

With the morning’s dawn she found the answer. 
Perhaps many in the same circumstances would 
have said, “Me poor slave, working for massa ten 
hours a day every day of the week, except Sun- 
day, when me wash for me clothes, and for me 
pickaninny clothes: what can poor me do?” But 
though no grammarian, she inquired not, ‘* What 
can me do?” but “What can me do? Something 
must be done.” 

Before she went to work, she canght one of her 
finest pullets, sewed a bit of scarlet cloth round its 
right foot, and addressed a few kindly words to her 
captive. “ Dere, Sissay, you do belong to the Mis- 
sionary Society, hear ye, and all for you egg, and ail 
| for you chicken, da belong to the Missionary Society, 
| hearye. Go about your business.” 

And this determination was faithfully and gener- 
ously carried out. We have since learned that many 
African pullets, ornamented with the characteristic 
red cloth, have been devoted to the pious object 
which this poor but benevolent negro woman had in 
view. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
* Not lost, but gone before!” 
eleased from grief and pain ; 
The goal is reached, the battle o’er— 
We part to meet again ! 
Would we recall thee now? 
No! no! press on to theo: 
We toil and tight; far happier tho, 
Where strife can never be! 


** Not lost, but gone before |” 
For ever, ever bless’d ; 
To view the lands where angels soar, 
And weary saints can rest ! 
To join the eternal songs 
The ransomed only sing, 
To Him te whom all praise belongs— 
Redeemer, Priest, and King! 
* Not lost, but gone before !” 
The promised rest to find ; 
The hill-top reached, who would deplore? 
Not those who toil behind; 
No! let us rather cry, 
** Another freed from sin! 
All grief be still, all eyes be dry— 
Another gathered in!” 


** Not lest, but gone before!” 
Our burdened hearts revive ; 
Onur tears are shed, we mourn no mors, 
But onward, upward strive ! 
Onward—till conflict ends ! 
Upward—till tears shall cease | 
Then, re-united to our friends, 





We'll rest in endless peace! 
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gouths’ Department. 
THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
PART III, 


“A sHorT but pleasant walk brought us to a small 
white gate, which served as a side entrance to the 
Rector’s garden. Here my aunt met me to tender her 
affectionate greetings, and in afew moments the family 
assembled. The famiiy consisted of my uncle and aunt, 
whom we shall hereafter recognise as Doctor and Mrs. 
Spencer, my cousin Frank, somewhat older than myself, 
and Mr. Bernard, the gentleman who was to be our 
tutor. ‘To the persons above-mentioned were now to be 
added, as part of the household, myself and my brothers, 
Harry and Edmund; the latter was to join us when my 
father left England. Of these brothers let me with 
affection speak. 

“ Harry, with a little tendency to mischief, abounded 
in good nature, and overflowed with playfulness; and 
although he was very reverential in all serious things, 
yet he loved to look at matters in a comical light. He 
had a quick perception of the ludicrous, and was often 
able to give a reply, or to make a remark, far above his 
years. Nature had taught Harry that kindness is the 
golden key to the human heart, and that he who desires 
to have friends must show himself friendly, so that 
when little services were needed, the juniors and the 
seniors turned alike to Harry. My youngest brother, 
Edmund, also. possessed a charm, for he desired—and 
sincerely ‘desired—neither to offend, nor to be offended. 
He loved us both, but thought that his brother Harry 
was only a litile short of perfection. ‘ Knowledge is 
Power.’ May it not also be said, ‘ Love is Power, as it 
makes labour for others easy, and gains hearts for its 
reward ? 

“ Harry was soon the delight of my uncle’s grey-headed 
butler, who was disposed, as he said, to do anything for 
the young master. ‘his friendly disposition on the 
part of the butler was soon turned to account by Harry, 
who penetrated into recesses known to some of the 
household only by tradition, for the next day I heard 
Frank cry out— 

“* Harry, Harry, tell Herbert what fun you had in 
wandering over this funny old house.’ 


“© Ves,” said Harry, ‘so I will; but then he'll call me, | 


as he did the other day, Mr. Quicksilver. Ill tell you 
what, Frank, as Herbert thinks of going into the army, 
I shall call him Mr. Fire-eater !” 

“On hearing this resolve, I presented myself. ‘ Very 
good, Mr. Perpetual Motion; now for your adventures.’ 

“<¢T asked auntie if the butler might show me the 
unused parts of the house, and she said, that as every 
part of the old building was safe and well ventilated, 
there would be no objection. It is a queer, quaint old 
house, very comfortable though, and such pretty rooms 
for us! Why, Herbert,there are stairs that I cannot com- 
prehend what they have to do, and I .asked the butler, 
and he said he thought they were made to go up in 
order that others might be made to go down; and that 
they would be useful for exercise, only nobody walked 
there. There are also passages that run one way, and 
some that run another way; but they all seem to 
run nowhere! Oh! such funny windings! I wonder 
whether real live monks lived there; for what with the 
thick walls, and little windows, and no sun, and plenty 
of trees, it seemed’in the rooms as if the night was 
coming, when it was only the morning. And, oh! 
don’t the boards creak and groan ! 

«You are not afraid ?” said the butler tome. “Are 
you, sir?” 

«“*« No, Tam not afraid,” I said ; “but I don’t want to 
come again. It is very curious.” 

««« Yes, Master Harry,” he said, “it is not everybody 





that has got such a curious house as this, Everything 
in this part of the old building seems as if it were out of 
temper. The floors creak and groan as if they were 
grumbling; the windows don’t like to open, and if they 
do open, they never like to shut; and the doors won’t do 
what doors ought to do, for sometimes they are worse 
than the windows; they stick half way, and they'll 
neither open nor shut! But it’s not much matter, for I 
don’t think many people would like to take up their 
abode in such rooms. Yousee, Master Harry, somebody 
once put windows in, for I don’t believe there was any 
at first; and, then, see the glass is green, and the panes 
are not so big as a lady’s card case. Where's the light 
to come from? I fancy people had not much to do with 
reading in those days, and liked a little bit of gloominess. 
I don’t mind a little bit of it myself, for I’m used to it, I 
have seen it so often; and I say to the servants that 
come to the house, ‘If you are frightened at your own 
shadow, don’t go there.’ I say to them, ‘If you do go, 
you may be sure of what I tell you, that bad as it is— 
and it’s bad enough—you'll not find anything there 
worse than yourselves—man or woman—you won’t find 
a greater enemy, take my word for it; for if there had 
been, [think I must have met with it by this time, for I 


| lived here before most of you were born.’ ‘Then, because 


people say this part of the house was some old monastery, 
and was built hundreds of years ago, the servants that 
come with the visitors won’t believe that we live in peace 
and. quiet like other Christians; but they make me 
angry. -They really,. young gentleman, provoke me! 
They'll say to me, I should think, Mr. Beeswing, that 
you must often hear strange sounds. 

««« Ves” I say, “I do very often, for the wind will 
howl, and bats will tumble down the chimney, or a rook 
sometimes, and a pretty cawing he makes!” 

<« But did you never see anything ?” they say. 

“<«See! See what?” I answer. 

s< Oh!” they cry, “a ghost!” 

“¢«No; I tell them [neverdid. But I have heard of 
one, such a one as they never heard of, I’ll answer for it.” 

“<< Oh! Mr. Beeswing,” the women folk will say, “do 
tell us, there’s a good man !” 

<< Well.” I reply, “if you are sure you'll not be 
frightened, I don’t mind telling you;” and then the 
men also crowd round. 

«Oh! no, they say,” their teeth chattering with fear. 

«««Tl} tell you, Master Harry, how I serve them. I 
say to them, It is your wish, remember, and if you are 
frightened out of a month’s growth it’s just your own 
fault, not mine ! 

* €« Now sit down on the bench in this dark corner, 
and.don’t make a noise; as the country people here say, 
you must be civil, meaning you must be quiet. Don’t 
make a noise, lest you should frighten me while I am 
talking; and I don’t want you to be a shaking of the 
teeth out of your heads, nor the buttons off your clothes, 
for that kind of fright isn’t pleasant. A little closer, 
please. Don’t look round, it makes one nervous! I 
tell it to you just as I heard it :— 

A gentleman, who was a kind of antiquity man, came 
once to see master, and to talk about abbeys and priories, 
and these sort of things; and then he asked to see the 
parts of what he called the original building. Some of the 
visitors laughed at his fondness for ancient passages, and 
caves, and queer rooms, and said he must be ghost-hunt- 
ing, and asked if he was not a believer in ghosts. ‘‘ Before 
I reply,” said the gentleman, “ let me tell you what I know 
about ghosts. A neighbour, in a state of trepidation, 
rushed one morning intomy house. ‘Oh! my dear sir,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ such a scene—shall never forget it while I live 
—never! Couldn’t forget it if I tried! You know how I 
have ridiculed people for believing in such things as ghosts. 
I have hy said, if the ghosts are better than you they 
will not wish to come to you, and if ther are worse than 
you they will not be allowed to come ; therefore, when a 
man told me any wonderful story about spirits, I used to 
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say, Thank you, friend; but, excuse me, is not that all 
fudge? Well, sir, what I am going to narrate I saw with 
my own eyes, and fifty times fifty people can never make 
me doubt it. I was reading in my room 
half-past eleven o’olock, at which hour I retired to rest. 
Not an hour had passed before I was disturbed by a slight 
noise, I thought it must be a misconception on my part, 
therefore I com myself again to sleop. The noise 
was: repeated ; 1 then thought it must be my little dog ; 
but, ne, it was continued, I sat up in bed to be assured 
that I was not dreaming. I then lifled up the curtain to 
look around me, and while doing so I felt a tremulous 
motion, and heard a sound; it was not that of chains, but 
it was Something very unusual, and appeared to be con- 
. nected with the banisters. Presently I could distinguish 
the sound of a step, and I saw something brilliant ap- 
proaching my bed-room, and before I could gather courage 
to speak, the door flew open, and the room was instantly 
filled with a pale blue flame, and I could clearly discern 
a tall, pale, and venerable form, surrounded by rays of 
light. he figure instantly approached my bed, and 
drawing aside my curtain, he fixed his gaze upon me and, 
as.if in anger, in a deep sepulchral tone, that pierced 
through me, he exclaimed, Sir, /’m the watchman ; you've 
left your door open ; you'll be robbed if you don’t mind.’” 


“¢« Don’t that take them by surprise, Master Harry ? 
I think it dees! and I’ll tell you what more it does, it 
tells them never to ask Mr. Beeswing to tell them 
ghost stories again, for he does not believe in any such 
thing, and he thinks they had better not believe them 
either,’ 

“«* Now what do you think of that, Herbert ?? 

“*T will tell you presently; here is Mr. Watson 
coming as if he wanted us.’ 

“* Your uncle desired me to say, if I met you in the 
garden, that he would be at liberty in half an hour, and 
be glad to see you all in his study.’ 

Mr. Watson, my brother Harry has been telling us 
I will repeat it. What is your 


opini 

“<« Phere are some subjects that are better treated by 
pleasantry than by serious argument, and this was Mr. 
Beeswing’s plan. His motive was good; but I think, as 
a general rule, that these subjects should be avoided.’ 

“<Mhis morning I heard my uncle say, that a man 
might do good and do ill at the same time. Pray what 
did he mean ?? 

“* He meant thatin our actions it is the intention, or, 
as the lawyers would call it, the animes, that constitutes 
the merit or the demerit of the deed. Suppose a car- 
penter were at work, and his axe slipped from ‘his hand 
and wounded some one standing near. The mau, I con- 
ceive, would be free from guilt, because it was not his 
intention to wound. But let us suppose another vase. 
When you are walking through the village you meet a 
ragged child; you inquire of the neighbours, and they 
inform you that the child is half starved as well as: badly 
clothed, owing to the poverty of the mother, who is a 
widow, and sickly. If you were te draw out your purse 
and give the child half-a-crown to buy food, and half-a- 
guinea to purchase garments, we might naturally say, 
‘What can be more noble than to feed the hungry, and to 
clothe the naked? But suppose in doing these thi 

our wish was to obtain credit in the village for great 

mevolence, or to be considered a. rich young gentle- 
man, or to be thought a better person than, Squire 
Chase, who had only bestowed upon the widow five 
shillings, these would be bad motives. Now vanity, 
pride, or envy cannot produce pure actions; they may 
produce actions by which others are benefited, but as 
regards the actions themselves, they are vices under the 
disguise of virtue. Tn this sense,a man may do that 
which is good, and yet commitevil. If, on the other 
hand, you were impressed by the touching parable of 
the good Samaritan, which your uncle read to us last 
night, or your heart was touched by the sufferings of 


last night until P 





the Redeemer, which were read to us this morning, and 
with these impressions you were to go forth, resolving to 
ity others because the Saviour had had pity on you, and 
if, with this motive, you had disbursed the contents of 
your purse, you would have performed a right action 
from a right motive, and you would have comforted 
others, and done good to your own soul, because these 
mgt ta ign actions arose out of love to God. There- 
ore, that good deeds may be good, you must take care 
to have a good motive. 

“«Doctor Spencer, { have no doubt, is ready to see you, 
young gentlemen. You will find him in the library; 
therefore I shall say, Good morning; and remember, the 
more frequently you apply to me for information, the 
greater will be my satisfaction.’ 

“Mr, Watson then left us to take his morning ride, 
and we went in search of our worthy Mentor. 

“We found my uncle surrounded with books; for 
being a man of ample fortunc, he had supplied his study 
with the choicest works. ‘Tore, as he told us after- 
wards, ‘I can talk with both the living and the dead, 
and my leisure hours in the society of the finest 
minds the world has ever seen.’ 

“* Herbert and Harry, said the Doctor, as we entered, 
‘welcome to my room; and know that whenever you 
need my assistance you are always admissible. I sent for 
you that we may have a little chat together. Your 
friend, Mr. Watson, will arrange with you about your 
studies: what you are to learn, when you are to learn 
it, and how you are to learn it. These are points I con- 
sign to him; and I will try, in conjunction with your 
aunt, to promote your pleasures, This fine weather I 
am like the Great Duke, when at Walmer—frequently 
to be found seated beneath my favourite tree on the 
lawn, busy with a book if no one is near, or ready for 
talking if I have talking people about me. Now, let me 
tell you of some of my ways. In practise, your uncle is 
both a Jew and a Christian.. I resemble a Jew in my 
conduct, because I make Saturday my day of rest; I act 
as a Christian, because, like all good Christians, I hold 
the Lord’s day in reverence. Sunday is my market day ; 
I therefore live for Sunday, and, as such, I prepare both 
my mind and my body. To use an allegorical expres- 
sion, on Sundays I fish, on Fridays I mend my nets, and 
on Saturdays I take my rest, that I may enter with 
vigour upon my Master’s work on his hallowed day. 

“Turning to me, ‘When I pay my pastoral visits,’ he 
said, ‘I shall be happy to find in you, Herbert, a com- 
pavion—that is, whenever your duties and your inclina- 
tion will permit. 

“When I take my walks 
when you desire it, and I 


um may accompany me, 
be pleased to have com- 


“* As for amusement, throughout the house you will 
find an abundance of books. Some well-informed and 
pleasant persons are frequently my guests, and from 
these visitors you may often gain information that 
books will not teach. Occasionally we shall visit different 
parts of the kingdom, in order that we may see what is 
lovely or grand in scenery, and inspect what is curious 
or useful in the arts and sciences; but, at home or 
abroed, remember you are to be my sons. 

“<1 wish you to understand that I have no admira- 
tion for what is termed half-and-half people—half asleep 
and half awake, half in earnest and half in doubt. 
When the rule is work, let it be good, hearty work ; 
when the cry is play, let us play as if we liked it; for 
whatever is worth doing atall is worth doing well. The 
rule in the kitchen, written in large letters over the fire- 
place, is :— * 

“WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 
And the rule throughout the house runs thus :— 
“A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERYTHING IN ITS 
PLACE,” 
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And for you there must be another law added to our 

domestic code :— 

“ 4 PROPER TIME FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERYTHING 
AT ITS PROPER TIME.” 


I shall say to each of you as God says to me: No duty 
is pleasing in my sight that thrusts another duty out of 
its place, and attention to some things will not atone for 
neglect in others. The farmer who pays his tithe of hay 
is not excused from paying his tithe of corn. 

“In getting up your lessons, avoid a hasty and 
slovenly mode of learning: beginning to learn them at 
the latest possible hour, and ceasing to learn them at the 
earliest possible moment. This unfair process may 
enable you to repeat the lesson to-day, but it will cause 
you to forget it to-morrow. I disapprove of such waste 
and of such indolence, It is waste ; for time, and money, 
and strength are expended without a fit return. It is 
indolence, because very often half an hour or more spent 
over the work would enable the learner so to acquire his 
lesson as to retain it in the memory for years to come. 

“*T prize memory, but I more highly prize under- 
standing; and what you understand you will easily 
remember. Never be ashamed at proper times, and of 
the proper person, to ask for information; and if you 
are ignorant of any particular subject, say so. No wise 
man pretends to know everything. 


“‘T am surprised,” said a learned judge to one of the 
counsel, who was pleading before him, “that you are not 
familiar with such and such matters,” 

“* My lord, Iam not familiar with the subject,” was the 
reply; ‘‘ for I beg, with profound respect, to assure your 
lordship, I never give up my time to the study of those 
subjects that will not bring me in fees,” 


“© As you are not expected to know everything, never 
be ashamed of saying, “ I do not know,” unless it were 
your duty to know, and then a little shame would be the 
proper feeling ; but, sincerity for the world—it com- 
mands respect. 

«Now I must leave you to amuse yourselves. I am 
required elsewhere. I think you will agree with me— 
Mentor has had enough to do for one day. My saluta- 
tion is, Until we meet again.’ ” 

(Zo be continued.) 


Short Arrows. 


CuRIsTIAN HeroirsmM.—‘ Bind me to racks and 
wheels,” said Tiburtius to his judges; “condemn me, 
banish me, load me with chains, burn me, tear me, omit 
no kind of torment. If you banish me, the smallest 
corner of the earth shall be as the whole world, because 
I shall find my God there. If you kill me, by the same 
act you will give me the happy liberty I sigh after, and 
deliver me from a prison on earth to reign in heaven. If 
you condemn me to fire, I have quenched other flames 
in resisting vicious desires. Ordain what torments you 
please, it shall not trouble me, since my heart is filled 
with love to suffer and desire it.” 

ImmortTaLity.—When “ this corruption must put’on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall put on immortality,” 
then we shall receive our best inheritance; then shall we 
go to another world, and have joyful communion with 
exalted spirits, thus far invisible. The garden of Bden 
never offered such beauty to the eye, such music to the 
ear, or such fruit to the taste, as will delight the inha- 
bitants of those most glorious regions. “ They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more: neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat; for the Lamb, 
which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters.” 

A TENDER CoNscIENCE.—A tender conscience is like 








into it affects it. There is no surer and better way to 
know whether our consciences are dead and stupid, than 
to observe what impressions small sins (as they are im- 
properly named) make upon them. If we are not very 
careful to avoid all appearance of evil, and to shun what- 
ever looks like sin; if we are not so much troubled at 
the vanity of our thoughts and words, at the rising up of 
sinful emotions and desires in us as we have been formerly, 
we may then conclude that our hearts are hardened and 
our consciences are stupifying; for a tender conscience 
will no more allow of smal/ sins than of great sins, 

Corrupt LirERATURE.—Printing, though one of the 
most beneficial inventions that a kind Providence ever. 
suggested to the human mind, yet, like every other 
‘blessing, has been converted, in innumerable instances, 
into a curse. Perhaps at no period of the world has 
that mighty engine been more the vehicle of good 
and evil than in the present day. Never did it teem 
with so many useful publications, adapted to all classes ; 
and never, in all its history, did it groan beneath such 
a mass of infidel and licentious productions, degrading 
to all the interests of humanity and religion. We 
would not infringeon the liberty of the press, but we would 
guard you against its abuse; and while we invite you 
to taste its sweet, we would guard you against its bitter 
and poisonous waters. We would not say, Confine your 
reading wholly to books of a religious cast, for there are 
many volumes that may enlarge your general knowledge 
without injuring your religious character; but guard 
against writings designed to propagate error; go not to 
error to ask for truth, but repair to the Volume of Truth 
itself. Guard against infidel and licentious publications, 
which, like the serpent, though the colours may be lovely, 
seck to destroy most when they most exhibit their 
fascinations. 

ALL ARE SINNERS.—The Gospel reduces all mankind 
to one generic character—that of sinners—and regards 
all, without exception, under this one exclusive aspect. 
It finds all sinners; it provides for their necessities as 
sinners, and presents its proposals and offers them as to 
sinners. ‘There is no difference ; for all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God; being justified freely 
by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus. In the character of sinners, then, all must come, 
divested of every distinction. ‘The monarch must come, not 
as distinguished from his subjects, but as himself a guilty 


| subject of the King of kings; he must lay aside his sceptre 


and descend from his throne, when he comes to God as a 
sinner through Jesus Christ. There is no royal road to 
heaven, any more than to science. The rich and noble 
must come, as supplicants for mercy, on a level with the 
peasant and the beggar. They must not fancy that they 
are putting an honour upon the Gospel by their embracing 
it, but be humbly sensible that the honour, instead of 
being given, is received—received by them as poor, and 
miserable, and wretched, and blind, and naked. 
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MRS, HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A DEATH.—AND A MARRIAGE. 
ApRit passed. May was passing ; and the end of Jane 
Halliburton was close at hand. There was no secret 
now about her state; but she was going away very 
peacefully. 

In this month, May, there occurred another vacancy 
in the choir of the cathedral. Little Gar—but he was 
getting too big now to be called little Gar—proved to 
be the successful candidate ; so that both boys were now 
in the choir, 

“Tt will be such a help to me, the learning to chant, 
should I ever try for a minor canonry,” boasted Gar, 
who never tired of telling them that he meant to be a 
clergyman. 

“Gar, dear, did you ever sit down and count the 
cost ?” asked Mrs. Halliburton. “I fear it will not be 
your luck to get to the university.” 

“Tabor omnia vincit,” cried out Gar. “You have 
heard us stumbling over our Latin often enough, 
mamma, to know what that means. Frank will have 
need to count the cost, too, if he is ever to make him- 
self into a barrister; and he says he wild be one.” 

“Oh, you two vain boys! ” cried Jane, laughing. 

“Mamma,” spoke up Janey from the sofa—and her 
breathing was laboured now—‘ is there harm in their 
wishing this?” 

“Not at all. They are laudable aims. Only Frank 
and Gar are so poor and friendless that I fear the hopes 
are ine ambitious to end in anything but disappoint- 
ment, 

Janey called Gar to her, and pulled his face down on 
a level with hers, whispering softly, “Strive well, Gar, 
and trust in God.” 

Later, when Jane had to be out on an indispensable 
errand, Dobbs came in to sit with Janey. She brought 
her some jelly in a saucer. 

“T am nearly tired of it, Dobbs,” said Janey. “I 
get tired of everything. And I don’t like to say so, 
because it seems so ungrateful.” 

“Tt’s the nature of illness to get tired of things,” 
responded Dobbs, who thought it was her mission never 
to vease buoying Janey up with hope. “ You'll be better 
when the hot weather comes in.” 

“No, I shan’t, Dobbs. I shall never get better now.” 

A combination of feelings, indignation predominating, 
nearly took aie, Dobbs’s breath. ‘ Who on earth has 
he a-putting that grim notion in your head?” asked 
she, 

“Tt is true, Dobbs.” 

“True!’? ejaculated Dobbs. “Who has been a- 
saying it to you? I want to know that.” 

“Mamma, for one. She——” 

“Of all the stupids!” burst forth Dobbs, drowning 
what Janey was about to say. “To frighten the child 
by telling her she’s a-going to die! ” 

Tt does not frighten me, Dobbs. I like to lie and 
think of it.” 

Dobbs fell into a doubt whether Janey was in her 
senses, “ Like to lie and think of being screwed down 
in a coffin, and put into the cold ground, and left there 
till the judgment-day !” uttered she. 

“Oh, but, Dobbs, you must know better than that,” 
returned Jane. “ We are not put into the coflin ; it is 
only our bodies that are put into the coflin: we go into 
the world of departed spirits.” 

“ De-par-ted what ? ” ejaculated Dobbs, whose notions 
of the future—the life after this life—were not very defi- 
nite ; and who could not have been more astonished had 
Jane begun to talk to her in Greek. 








“ Mamma has always tried to explain. these things to 
us,” said Jane. “She has made them as clear to us as 
they can be made, and she has taught us not to fear 
death. She says a great mistake is often made by those 
who bring up children. They are taught to run away 
from death as something gloomy and frightful, instead 
of being shown its bright side.” 

“Weil, I never heard the like!” exclaimed Dobbs, 
lost in wonder. “How can there be a bright side to 
death ?—in a horrid coffin with brass nails, and tin tacks 
that screw you down ? ” 

Tears filled Janey’s eyes. “Oh, Dobbs, you must learn 
better than that, or how will you ever be reconciled to 
death? Don’t you know that when we die, we—our 
spirit, that is, for it is our spirit that lives and thinks— - 
leave our body behind us? There’s no more conscious- 
ness in our body, and it is put into the grave till the 
last day. Itis like the shell that the silkworm casts 
away when it comes into the moth: the life is in the 
moth; not in the cast-off shell. You cannot think what 
trouble mamma has taken with us always to explain 
these things; and she has talked to me so much 

} ” 


“And where does the spirit go—by which, I sup- 
pose, you mean the soul? ” asked Dobbs. 

Janey shook her head, to express her ignorance, at the 
best. “It is all a mystery,” she said; “but mamma 
has taught us to believe that there’s a place for the 
departed, and that we shall be there. It is not to be 
supposed that the soul, a thing of life, could be boxed 
up in a coffin, Dobbs. When Jesus Christ said to the 
thief on the cross, ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise,’ he meant that world. It isa place of light 
and rest.” 

“ And the good and the bad are there together? ” 

Again Janey shook her head. “ Don’t you remember, 
in the parable of the rich man and the beggar, there was 
a great gulf between them, and Abraham said that it 
could not be passed? I dare say it will be very peaceful 
and happy there: quite different from this world, where 
there’s so much trouble and sickness. Why should I be 
afraid of death, Dobbs ? ” 

Dobbs sat looking at her, and was some minutes before 
she spoke. “Not afraid to die!” she slowly said. 
“ Well, I should be.” 

Janey’s eyes were wet. ‘ Nobody need be afraid to 
die when they have learnt to love Jesus. Don’t you 
know,” she answered with something like enthusiasm, 
“that many people, when dying, have seen Jesus waiting 
for them ? at does it matter, then, where our bodies 
are put? Weare going to be along with Jesus. Indeed, 
Dobbs, there’s nothing sad in dying, if you can only look 
at it in the right way. It is those who look at it in the 
wrong way that are afraid to die.” 

he child’s as learned as a minister!” was Dobbs’s 
inward comment. “ Our’s told us last Sunday evening 
at chapel that we were all on the high road to 

erdition. I’d rather listen to her creed than to his: 
it sounds more encouraging. Their ma hasn’t brought 
7em up amiss; and that’s the truth !” 

The soliloquy was interrupted by the return of Mrs. 
Halliburton. Almost immediately afterwards some 
visitors came—Mary Ashley and Anna Lynn. It was 
the first time Mary had been there. She had come to 
bring Janey some more books. She was one of those 
graceful children whom it is pleasant to look at. A 
contrast in attire she presented to the little Quakeress, 
with her silk dress, her straw hat, trimmed witha wreath 
of flowers and white ribbons, her dark, shining curls 
falling beneath it, She was younger than her brother 
Henry; but there was a great resemblance between 
them—in the refined features, the blooming complexion, 
and the soft, dark eyes.. Somehow, through a remark 
made by Dobbs, the conversation turned upon Jane’s 
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non-recovery; and Mary Ashley heard with extreme 
wonder that death was not dreaded. ‘“ Her ma has 
taught her different,” was Dobbs’s comment. 

* Mamma takes great pains with us,” observed Mary; 
“but I should not like to die. How is it?” she added, 
turning to Mrs. Halliburton. “Jano is not much older 
than I, and yet she does not dread it!” 

“ My dear,” was the reply, “I think it is simply this. 
Those whom God is intending to take from the world, 
he often, in his mercy and wisdom, weans from the love 
of it. You are healthy and strong, and the world is 
pleasant to you. Jane has been so long weak and ill, 
that she no longer finds enjoyment in it; but has been 
obliged to look for comfort in higher and better things, 


|* and this enables her to look beyond this world to 


the rest and peace of the next. All things are well 
ordered.” 

Mary Ashley began to think they must be. Chat- 
tering Anna, vain Anna, sat gazing at Mary’s pretty 
hat, her drooping curls; none, save Anna herself, knew 
with what envious longing. Anna, at any rate, was not 
tired of the world. 

The end drew closer and closer. There came a day 
when Jane did not get up; there came a second, and a 
third. On the fourth morning, Janey, who had passed 
a'comfortable night, compared to some nights which had 
preceded it, was sitting up in bed when her brothers 
came in from school. They ran up to her, carrying the 
remains of breakfast in their hands. 

The first few minutes after breakfast had always been 
devoted by Jane to reading to her children: in spite of 
her necessity for close working, they were so devoted 
still. “I will read here this morning,” she observed. 

“Mamma,” interrupted Janey, “read about the holy 
city, in the Book of Revelations.” 

Mrs. Halliburton turned to the twenty-first chapter, 
and had read to the twenty-third verse—* And the city 
had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in 
it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof”—when Jane suddenly started forward 
in bed, her eyes fixed on some point opposite. Mrs. 
Halliburion paused, and laid hold of her, to put her 
gently back again. 

“Oh, mamma, don’t keep me!” she said, ina strangel 
thrilling tone. “Don’t keep me! [I see the light. I 
see papa!” 

There was a strange light, not as of earth, in her own 
face, an ineffable smile on her lip, that told more of 
heaven. Her arms dropped; and she sunk back op the 

pillow. Jane Halliburton had gone to her heavenly 
ather; it may be also to her earthly one. 

Dobbs arrived in the midst of the commotion. And 
when Dobbs saw what had happened, she fell into a 
storm of anger, of passionate sobs, half ready to knock 
down Mrs. Halliburton with words, and the boys 
with blows. “ Why was she not called to see the last of 
her? ‘The only young thing she had cared for in all the 
world, and yet she could not be allowed to wish her 
farewell! She'd never love another again, as long as 
her days lasted!” In vain they strove to explain 
to her that it was sudden, unexpected, momentary: 
Dobbs would not listen. 

Mrs. Halliburton stole away from Dobbs’s storm— 
anywhere. Her heart was brim full. Although she had 
known that this must be the ending, now that it had 
come she was as one unprepared. ‘ In her shock of grief 
and sorrow she was tempted for a moment—but only for 
a moment—to question the goodness and wisdom of God. 

Some one called out to her from the foot of the stairs, 
end she went down. She had to go down; she could not 
shut herself up, like those can who have servants to be 
their deputies. Anna Lynn stood there, dressed forschool. 

“Friend Jane Halliburton, Patience has sent me to 
ask after Janey this morning. Is she better?” 
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“No, Anna. She is-dead.” 

Jane spoke with unnatural calmness, The child, 
scared at the words, backed away out at the garden door, 
and then flew to Patience with the news. It brought 
Patience in. Jane was nearly prostrate then. 

“Nay, but thee art grieving sadly! Thee must not 
take on so,” 

“Oh, Patience ! why should it be ?” she wailed aloud, 
in her despair and bercavement. “ Anna left in health 
and joyousness; my child taken! Surely God is dealing 
hardly with me.” 

“Thee must not say that,” returned Patience, gravely. 
“But thee are not thyself just now. What truth was it 
that I heard thee impress upon thy child not a week 
ago? That God's ways are pot a8 Our WAYS be - 


But that such contrasts are all too common in life, you 
might deem it scarcely seemly to go direct from a house 
of death to a house of marriage. This samo morning, 
which witnessed the death of Jane Halliburton, witnessed 
also the wedding of Mary Ann Cross and Ben Tyrrett ; 
bron which there was wonderful rejoicing at. the Cross’s 

ouse, 

Of course, whether a wedding was a good one or a bad 
one (speaking in a sage point of view), it was 
equally the custom to make a feast over itin Honey Fair. 
Benjamin Tyrrett was only what was called a jobber in 
the glove trade, earning fifteen or sixteen shillings a week ; 
but Mary Ann Cross made up her mind to have him— 
in defiance of maternal and other admonitions, that she 
ought to look over Ben’s head. They went to work, 
Honey Fair fashion, preparing nothing. Every shilling 
that Mary Ann Cross could spare went in finery—had 
long gone in finery. In vain Charlotte East impressed 
upon her the necessity of saving, of waiting. Mary Ann 
would do neither one nor the other. 

* All that you can spare from back debts, and from 
present actual wants, you should put by,” Charlotte had 
urged. “You don’t know how many more calls there 
are for money after marriage than before it.” 

“There'll be two of us to earn it then,” logically 
replied Mary Ann. 

* And two of you to live,” said Charlotte. “To marry 
upon nothing is to rush into trouble.” 

“ How you do go on, Charlotte East! He'll earn his 
wages, and I shall earn mine. Where’ll be the trouble ? 
I sha’n’t want to spend so much npon my back when I am 
married.” 

“To marry as you are going to do must bring trouble,” 
persisted Charlotte. “He will manage to get together 
a few bits of cheap furniture that you can’t do without, 
just to put into one room; and there you will set up, 
neither of you having one sixpence laid by to fall back 


upon, and perhaps the furniture unpaid, hanging like a 
log upon you. hat shall you do when children come, 
Mary Ann?” 


This set Mary Ann Cross giggling. “If ever I heard 
the like of you, Charlotte! If children do come, they 
must come, that’s all. We can’t send ’em back again.” 

“No, you can’t,” said Charlotte. “They generally 
arrive in pretty troops; and sometimes there’s little 
to welcome them on. Half the quarrels between man 
and wife, in our class of life, spring from nothing but 
large families and stinted means, Their tempers get 
soured with each other, and never get pleased again.” 

“Folks must take their chance, Charlotte.” 

PPB ind no ee it, You are Pow sguiing Ben 
‘yrrett’s twenty-three; suppose you e up your 
minds to wait two or three years. You would be quite 
oung enough then; and meanwhile, if both of you laid 
yy, you would have something in hand, to meet extra 


expenses, OF sickness if it came.” 
Opinions differs,” shortly returned Mary Ann. “If 
folks tell true, you were putting by ever so long for your 
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marriage, and it all endedin smoke. I’d rather make 
sure of a husband when I can get him.” 

An erence of pain crossed the face of Charlotte 
East. “ Whether I marry or not,” she answered, calmly, 
“T shall be none the worse for having laid money by, in- 
stead of squandering it. Ifthe best man that ever was 
born came to me, I’d not marry him, if we had made 
no better provision for a rainy day than you and 
Tyrrett have. What can come of such unions, Mary 
Ann?” 

“It’s the way that many of us girls do marry,” returned 
Mary Ann. 

“And what comes of it, I ask? Blows sometimes, 


Mary Ann ; the workhouse sometimes ; trouble always.” | 


“Ts it true that you put by, Charlotte ?” 

“Yes. I put by what I can.” 

“But how the wonder do you manage it? You dress 
as well as we do, I’m sure our backs take all our 
money ; father pretty nigh keeps the house.” 

“T dress better than you, in one sense, Mary Ann. 
I don’t have on a silk gown one day, and a drabby skirt 
in rags the next. Nobody ever sees me otherwise but 
neat and clean, and my clothes keep good a long while. 
It’s the finery that runs away with your money. Iam 
not ashamed to make a bonnet last two years; you'd 
have twoinaseason, Another thing, Mary Ann, I do 
not waste my time—I sit to my work ; and I dare say I 
earn double what you do,” 

“Let us hear what you earned last week, if it aint 
impertinent,” was Mary Ann’s answer. 

“ Ten-and-nivepence.” 

“Look at that!” cried the girl, lifting her hands. 
“T brought out but five-and-twopence, and I left no 
money for silk, and am in debt two quarterns. *Melia 
was worse. Hers come to four-and-eleven. That surly 
old foreman says to me when he was a-paying, ‘ What 
d’ye leave for silk, Mary Ann Cross? There’s two 

uarterns down.’ ‘I know there is, sir,’ says I, ‘ but I 
on’t leave nothing to-day” He gave a grunt to that, 
the old file did.” 

“ And I suppose you spent your five shillings in some 
useless thing ? ” 

“T had to pay up at Bankes’s, and the rest went in a 
new peach bonnet ribbon.” 

“Peach! You should have bought white, if you 
must be married.” 

“Thank ye, Charlotte! What next? Do you sup- 
pose I’m a-going to be married in that shabby old straw, 
that I’ve worn all the spring? Not if I know it.” 

“‘ Where’s your money to come from for a new one? 
There will be other things wanted, more essential than 
a bonnet.” 

“ T’'ll have a new one if I go in trust for it,” returned 
Mary Ann, “Tyrrett buys the ring. And it is no 
use for you to preach, Charlotte; if you preach ‘your 
. tongue out, itll do no good.” 

Charlotte might, indeed, “preach her tongue out,” 
before she would effect any change in the system of 
improvidence obtaining in Honey Fair, Neither Ben- 
jamin Tyrrett nor Mary Ann Cross were gifted with fore- 
thought, and the marriage was carried out, and this was 
the happy day. Mrs. Cross gave an entertainment in 
honour of the event, at which the bride and bridegroom 
assisted—as the French say—with as many others as 
the kitchen would hold. Tea for the ladies, pipes and 
ale for the gentlemen, supper for the whole, with spirits 
and water round, 

How Mrs. Cross had contrived to go on so long with- 
out an exposé, she scarcely herself knew. The wonder 
was that she had gone on at all. It took the energies 
of her life to patch up her embarrassments, and hide 
her difficulties from her husband. The evil day was 
put off, but it was not removed; neither could it be 
averted. 


| CHAPTER XXVIII. 
| AN EXPLOSION FOR MRS. CROSS. 


| Tux evil day, hinted at in the last chapter, was not long 
| in coming. It might not have fallen quite so soon, but 
for a misfortune which overtook Jacob Cross. The 
| manufacturer for whom he worked died suddenly and 
| the business was immediately given up—the made gloves 
being bought up by a London house, and the stock in 
trade, leather, machines, &c., sold by auction. He had 


been a first-class manufacturer, doing nearly as large a , 


business as Mr. Ashley; and not only Jacob Cross, but 
| Many more men in Honey Fair were thrown out of 
work—one of whom was Andrew Brumm; another, 
| Timothy Carter. This happened but a few months after 
Mary Ann Cross’s marriage. 

It struck terror to the heart of Mrs. Cross. Though 
she had paid some of her debts, she had incurred others : 
indeed, the very fact of her having to pay, had caused 
her to incur fresh ones. Her position was ominous. 
| She and Amelia had worked for this same manufacturer, 
now dead, and of course they were at a standstill. Mary 

Ann Tyrrett had likewise worked for him: but she had 
quitted the paternal home; and with her we have 
nothing just now to do. The position of others was 
ominous, as well as that of Mrs. Cross, It was the 
autumn season, and trade was flat. Winter orders had 
gone in, and there was no cause to hurry those for 
the spring; so that the hands thrown out of work, 
both men and women, stood every chance of remain- 
ing out. 

A gloom overspread Honey Fair. In many a house- 
hold the articles least needed went, week after week, to 
the pawnbrokers, without being redeemed on the 
Saturday night, as in more prosperous times. Upon 
the proceeds the families had to exist. It was bad 
enough for those who were free from debt; but for 
those already labouring under it—above all, labouring 
under secret debt—it was something not to be told. Mrs. 
Cross had the nightmare regularly every night. Visions 
would conie over her now and again of running away, 
if she had but known where to run to. The men would 
stand or sit at their doors all day, with pipes in their 
mouths—money was sure to be found for tobacco, by 
hook or by crook. There they would lounge in gloomy 
silence, varied by an occasional wordy war with their 
wives, who wished them anywhere else; or they and 
their pipes would saunter up and down the road, forming 
into groups, to condole with each other and to abuse the 
glove trade. 

One Monday afternoon there was a small assem- 
blage at Jacob Cross’s—himself, Andrew Brumm, and 
Timothy Carter. Drumm and Carter were, in one sense, 
more fortunate than Cross; inasmuch as that their 
respective wives worked each for another house, not 
the one which had closed, therefore they retained their 
employment. The fact, however, appeared to afford 
little consolation to the two men, for they were keeping 
up a chorus of grumbling when Joe Fisher staggered 
in—if you have not forgotten him, 

Fisher had hitherto managed, to the intense surprise 
of everybody, to keep out of the workhouse. He would 
get taken on for a job of work now and then; but 
manufactories were chary of employing Joe Fisher. For 
one thing, he gave way todrink. A disreputable looking 
object had he become: a tattered coat and waistcoat, 
pantaloons in rags, and not the ghost of a shirt. People 
wondered how he found money for drink. ; 

“Who'll give us house room?” was his salutation, as 
he pushed himself in, his eyes haggard, his legs un- 
steady, his cheeks thin from incipient famine. “ Will 
nobody give us a corner to lie in?” 

The men took their pipes from their mouths. “Be 
you turned out at last, Joe?” 
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“We be turned out,” replied Joe; “and my missis 
close upon her down-lying, 

Mrs. Cross, who was at the back of the kitchen, 
washing out her potato saucepan, of which whole- 
some edible the family dinner had consisted, seasoned 
with salt, put in her word. 

“You couldn’t expect nothing else, Joe Fisher. There 
you have been, in them folks’ furnished room, a-paying 
nothing, and a-paying nothing, and you a-drinking ever- 
lasting. They have threatened you long enough. Last 
week, you know, they took a vow as you should go this,” 

“Where’s the wife and little uns?” asked meek 
Timothy Carter, 

“You can look at ’em,” responded Fisher ; “ they 
bain’t a hundred mile off, they bain’t. They bain’t out 
0’ view.” 

He gave a flourish of his hand towards the road, and 
the men and Mrs. Cross crowded to the door to look. 
In the middle of the lane, crouched down in its sloppy 
mud, for the weather had been bad, and it was very wet 
under foot, was untidy Sukey Fisher—a woman all skin 
and bone now, her face hopeless and desperate, She 
wore no cap, and her matted hair fell on her gown—such 
a gown! all tatters and dirt. Three young children 
huddled around her. 

“Untidy creature!” muttered Mrs. Cross to herself. 
“She is as fond of a drop as her lazy, quarrelsome hus- 
band ; and this is what they have brought it to, between 
‘em! Them poor little objects of young uns ’*ud be as 
well dead as alive.” 

“ Look at °em!” began Fisher. ‘And they call this 
a free country! They call it a country as is a pattern 
to others, anda refuge for the needy. Why don’t the 
Goverment, what opened our ports to them foreign 
French, and what keeps ’em open, come down and take 
a look at my wife a-squatting there P—turned out of our 
room, without a place to put our heads into !” 

“Tf you hadn’t put quite as much inside your head, 
doe Fisher, and been a-doing of it for years, you might 
have had more for the outside on’t now,” again spoke 
Mrs. Cross, in her sharp tones. The woman was not a 
naturally sharp one, like some of them in Honey Fair ; 
but the miserable fear she lived in, added to their 
present privations, told upon her temper. 

“Hold your magging,” said Joe Fisher. “I don’t never 
like to quarrel with petticuts, one’s own belongings ex- 
cepted. All as I say, Mother Cross, is, don’t you mag.” 

Mrs. Cross made no reply to this, and Fisher resumed. 

“This comes of letting the Goverment and the masters 
have their own way! If we had got that there strike 
among us, that I’ve so often telled ye on, things ’ud be 
different. Let a man sit down a minute, Cross.” 

Cross civilly pushed a chair towards him, concen- 
trating his attention afterwards upon Mrs. Fisher. A 
crowd had collected round her; and Mrs. Buffle, with a 
feeling of humanity that few had given that lady credit 
for possessing, sent out an old woollen shawl to the 
shivering woman, and a basin of hasty pudding. The 
mother could not feed the whining children fast enough 
with the one iron spoon. 

A young man ran up to Cross’s door. It was Adam 
Thorneycroft. He did not live in Honey Fair, but 
often found his way to it, although Charlotte had re- 
jected him. “Is Joe Fisher here?” asked he. “ Fisher, 
why don’t you go to the workhouse and tell them the 
state your wifeisin? She can’t stop there.” 

“ Her state is no concern of your’n, Master Thorney- 
croft,’ was the sullen answer. 

Thorneycroft turned on his heel, a scornful gesture 
escaping him at Fisher’s half-stupid condition. “I 


of you, who are gentlemen at large, just go to the work- 
house and acquaint them with the woman’s helplessness, 
and that of her children around her ?” 
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must be off to my work,” he observed ; “but can’t one | 


Timothy Carter responded to it. “I'll go,” said he. 
“ Thaven’t got nothing to do with myself this afternoon.” 

Timothy and Adam walked away together, Tim tread- 
ing with gingerly feet past his own door, lest his wife 
should recognise his step, bolt out, and stop him. Char- 
lotte East was standing at her door, and Adam halted. 
Timothy walked on: he did not feel himself perfectly 
safe yet. 

“What a life that poor woman’s is!” exclaimed 
Charlotte. 

Ay,” assented Adam; “and all through Fisher’s not 
sticking to his work.” 

Charlotte moved her face gravely towards him. 
through his drinking, Adam.” 

“Do you speak that as a warning, Charlotte ?” ho 
continued. “I think you mean well by me, but you go 
just the wrong way to show it. If you wanted me to 
keep steady, Fn should have come and helped me in it. 
Good bye, I am late.” 

“Gentlemen at large, young Thorney called us!” 
cried Jacob Cross to his friend Brumm, as Fisher went 
off, and they sat down again. “ He’s not far out. What's 
to be the end on’t ?” 

“Why, the work’us,” responded Mrs, Cross, who 
rarely let an opportunity slip of putting in her own 
opinion. “The work’us for us, as well as for the Fishers, 
unless things takes a turn. When great, big, able-bodied 
men is throwed out o’ work, and yet has got to eat and 
drink, and other folks at home has got to eat and drink, 
and nothing to stay their stomachs upon, the work’us 
can’t be far off.” 

“Never for me!” said Andrew Brumm. “T’ll work 
to keep me and mine out on it, if it is at breaking stones 
upon the road. I know one thing: if ever I do get into 
certain work again, I'll make my missis be a bit provi- 
denter than afore.” , 

“Bell Brumm aint one of the provident sort,’ dis- 
sented Mrs. Cross. “How do you manage to get along 
at all, Drew, theso bad times? You don’t seem to get 
into trouble.” 

“Well, we manage somehow,” replied Andrew. 
“ But we have to pinch. My missis sticks at her work 
now I be out on’t. She hardly looks off it; and I does 
the house, and sees to the chiidren, Nine shillings, all 
but her silk, she earned last week; and finding that we 
can exist on that, after a fashion, has set me thinking 
that when my good wages was added to it, we ought to 
have put by fora rainy day. Just let me get the chance 
again!” ° 

“It’s surprising the miracles wages works when folks 
aint earning none!” put in Mrs. Cross, in a tone of 
irony, who did not altogether like the turn the conversa- 
tion was taking. “When you get into work again, 
Drew Brumm, your wife won’t be no more able to save 
nor the rest of us is.” 

“But shé shall,” returned Andrew. “And she secs 
for herself now that it might be done.” 

“JT was a-making a calkelation yesterday how long we 
might hold out on our household things,” observed 
Jacob Cross; a silent man, in general. “If none on us 
can get work, they'll have to go, piecemeal. One can’t 
clam; one must live upon something.” 

“Ym resolved upon one point—that I won’t have no 
underhand debt again,” resumed Brumm. “ Last spring 
| I found out the flaring trade that my missis was carry- 
| ing on with them Bankes’s—and the way I come to 
| know of it was funny: but never mind that. ‘ Bell,’ 
says I to her, ‘1’d rather sell off all I’ve got and go 
| tramping the country, than I’d Jive with a sword over 
| my head’—which debt is. AndI went down to Bankes’s 
and said to ’em, ‘If you let my wife get into debt 
again, I won’t pay it, as I now give you notice, and I’ll 
‘have you up before the justices for a pest. I thought 
I'd make it strong, you see, Cross. And I paid off 
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their bill so much a week, and got shut of ’em. ‘Them 
Bankes’s does more mischief in Honey Fair than every- 
thing else put together,” 

“ Why, what do Bankes’s do ?” asked Jacob, in happy 
ignorance, 

“Do!” returned Brumm.. “:Don’t you know——” 

But at that critical moment, Mrs. Cross, in bustling | 
behind Andrew Brumm’s chair, which was on the tilt, | 
contrived to get her foot. entangled in it, Brumm, his 
chair, and his pipe all came down together, 

“ Merey.on us!” uttered Jacob Cross, coming to the 
rescue. “ How did you manage that, Brumm?” 

Before Brumm could answer, or had well gathered 
himself up, there was another visitor—Mr. Abbott, the 
landlord. of at least a third of Honey Fair. He had | 
come on his usual Monday’s errand. Jacob Cross put | 
down his pipe and touched his hat, which, in the 
fashionable manners of Honey Fair, was worn in-doors. 
It was not often that the landlord and the men came in 
contact. 

“ Are you ready for me, Mrs, Cross ?” | 

“We are not ready to-day, sir,” in Jacob. 
“You must please to give us a little grace these hard 
times, sir. The moment I be in work again, I'll think 
of you, afore I think of ourselves.” 

“T have given all the grace [ can give,” replied Mr. 
Abbott, a hard, surly man. “You must either pay, or 
turn out, I don’t care which.” 

“Til pay you as soon as I am in work, sir ; you may 
count upon it, As to turning out, sir, where could I 
turn to? You'd not let me take out my furniture, and 
we can’t sit down in the street, as Visher’s wife is 
a-doing.” 

Mr. Abbott turned to the door. When he came back, 
a man was with him! “I must trouble you to give this 
man house-room for a few days, As you won’t go out, 
he must stop in, to see that your goods stop in.” 

Cross’s spirit rose within him, “It’s a hard way to 
treat a man, sir! I have lived under you for years, 
and you have had your rent regular.” 

“Regular!” exclaimed the landlord. “I have had 
more trouble to get it from your wife, since Bankes’s 
ee to Helstonleigh, than from anybody else in Honey 

ir. 

Cross did not understand this. He was too much 
absorbed by the point in question to ask an explanation. 
“ There’s only three weeks owing to you, sir, and——” 

“hree weeks!” interrupted Mr. Abbott; “there 
are nine weeks owing to me. Nine weeks to-day!” 

Jacob Cross sti confounded. “ Who says there’s 
nine weeks ?” asked he. 

“Tsay so, Your wife can say so. Ask her.” 

But Mrs. Cross, with a scared face and white" lips, 
whisked ‘ppbin, the door, and whisked down Honey 
Fair. The explosion had come. 

Mr. Abbott, wasting no more words, depatted, leaving 
the unwelcome visitor behind him. Andrew Brumm 
came in again from outside, where he had stood out of 
delicacy, feeling thankful that is rent was all right. It 
was pinching work ; but Andrew was beginning to learn 
og debt pinches the mind, worse than hunger pinches. 
the body. 

“Comrade,” whispered he, grasping Cross’s. hand, 
“ it’s all along of them Bankes’s, The women buy their 
fal-lals and their finery, and the weekly payments to ’em 
must be kept up, whether or no, for fear Bankes’s should 
let out on’t to us, and ask us for the money. In course 
the rent and other things gets behind. Half the women 
round us be knee-deep in Bankes’s books.” 

“Why couldn’t you have told me this afore?” 
demanded Cross. 

‘it’s not my province to interfere with other men’s 
wives,” was the sensible answer of Brumm,. 
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* Whove’s she got to ?” cried Jacob, looking round for 
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his wife.. “I’ll come to the bottom o’ this, Nine 
weeks’ rent owing; and her salving me up that ’twas 
only three!” 

acob might well say, “ Where’s she got to?” Mrs. 
Cross had glided down Honey Fair, into the first 
friendly door that happened to be open. That was Mrs. 
Carter’s. “For mercy’s sake let’s stop here a minute, 
Elizabeth Carter!” exclaimed she. ‘“ We have got the 
bums in!” 

Mrs, Carter was rubbing up some brass candlesticks, 
Work ran short with her that week, and therefore she 
spent it in cleaning, which was her notion of taking 
holiday; scrubbing and scouring from morning till 
night. She turned round and stared at Mrs. Cross, 
who, with her white face and her gasping breath, had 
sunk down upon a chair. 

“ What on earth’s the matter?” 

* Abbott have brought it out to my husband that I 
owes nine wecks’ rent, and he’s a-telling him about 
Bankes’s, and now he has gone and put a bum into us!” 

“ More soft you, to have had to do with Bankes’s !” 
was the sympathy offered by Mrs. Carter. “You 
couldn’t expect nothing less,” 

“That old skinflint of a Abbott-———” 

Mrs. Cross stopped short, She opened the staircase 
door about an inch, and humbly twisted herself through 
the aperture. Who should be standing there to hear 
her, having followed her in, but Mr. Abbott himself. 

He had no need to say, “ Ready, Mrs, Carter?” Mrs. 
Carter always was ready. She paid him weekly, and 
asked no favour. The payment made, he departed 
again, and Mrs. Cross emerged from her retreat. 

* You can pay him!” she exclaimed, with some envy. 
“ And Timothy’s out o’ work, too; and you be slack! 
How do you manage it? ” 

“Vm not a fool,” was the logical response of Mrs. 
Carter. “If I spent my earnings when they bea-coming 
in regular, or let Tim keep his to his own cheek, where 
should we be in a time like this? I have got my under- 
standing about me.” 

Mrs, Carter did not praise her understanding without 
cause. Whatever social virtues she may have lacked, 
she was rich in thrift, in forethought. Had Timothy 
remained out of work for twelve months, they would 
not have been put to shifis. 

“T’m afraid to go back!” cried Mrs. Cross. 

* So should I be, #f I got myself into your mess.” 

The answers not being consolatory to her present 
frame of mind, Mrs. Cross de Home, at present, 
she dared not go. She went about Honey Fair, seeking 
the gossiping pity which Elizabeth Carter had declined 
to give, but which she was yearning for. Thus she 
spent an hour or two. 

Meanwhile the news had been spreading through 
Honey Fair, “ Cross’s have got the bums in ;”’ and Mary 
Ann, hearing it, flew home to know whether it was cor- 
rect, She—partly through fear, partly in the security 
from paternal correction, which was imparted to her by 
the feeling that she was Mary Ann Tyrrett, and no longer 
Mary Ann Cross—yielded to her father’s questions, and 
made full confession. Debts here, debts there, debts 
everywhere. Cross was overwhelmed; and when his 
wife at came in, he quietly knocked her down. 

The “bum” advanced to the rescue. “If you dare 
to come between man and wife,” raved Cross, lifting his 
arm menacingly, “I'll serve you the same.” He wasa 
peaceful-tempered man, but this business terribly ex- 
asperated him. “ You'll come to die in the work’us,” he 
uttered to his wife. “And serve you right! It’s your 
doings that have broke up our home.” f 

“No,” retorted she, passionately, as she lifted herself 
from the floor ; “it’s your squanderings in the publics 0’ 

ights, that have helped to break up our home,” 
t was something of both. 
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The quarrel was interrupted by a commotion outside, 
and Mrs. Cross darted out to look—glad, perhaps, to 
escape from her husband’s anger. An official from the 
workhouse had come down with an order for the admis- 
sion of Susan Fisher instanter. Timothy Carter, in his 
meek and not inhuman spirit, had so enlarged upon the 
state of affairs in general, touching Mrs. Fisher, that the 
workhouse bestirred itself. An officer was dispatched 
to marshal them into it at once. The uproar was 
caused by her resistance: she was still sitting in the 
road. 

“T won’t gointo the work’us,” she screamed ; “ I won’t 
go there to be parted from my children and my husband. 
If I be to die, I’) die out here.” 

“ Just you get up and march, and don’t let’s have no 
row,” said the officer; “else I’ fetch a wheel-barrer, 
and wheel ye to it.” 

She resisted, shrieking and flinging her arms and her 
wild hair about her, as only a foolish woman would do; 
the children, alarmed, clung to her and cried, and all 
Honey Fair came out to look. Mr. Joe Fisher also 
staggered up, in a state not to be described. He had 
been invited by some friend, more sympathising than 
judicious, to solace his troubles with strong waters; 
and down he fell in the mud, helpless. 

“Well, here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” cried the per- 
plexed workhouse man. “A nice pair, they be! How 
I am to get ’em both there is beyond me! She can 
walk, if she’s forced to it; but he can’t, the beast! They 
spends their money on their sotting insides, and when 
they have got no more to spend they comes to us to 
keep’em! I must get a open cart.” 

The open cart was procured from somewhere, and 
brought to the scene, a policeman in attendance; and 
the children were lifted into it, one by one. Next 
the man was thrown in, like a clod; and then came the 
woman’s turn. With much struggling and kicking, 
with shrieks that might have been heard a mile off, she 
was at length hoisted into it. But she tumbled out 
again; raving that “no work’us shouldn’t hold her.” 
The official raved in turn ; and Honey Fair hugged itself. 
It had not had the gratification of bebolding so exciting 
a scene for many a day; to say nothing of the satisfac- 
tion it derived from hearing the workhouse set at de- 
fiance. 

The official and the policeman at length conquered. 
She was secured, and the cart started at a snail’s pace 
with its load—Mrs, Fisher setting up a prolonged: and 
dismal lamentation, not unlike an Irish howl ; and Honey 
Fair, in its curiosity, following the cart as its train. 

(To be continued.) 








Hiterary Aotices, 
apo 

Gotihold’s Limblems; or, Invisible Things understood by 

Things that are Made. By C. Scriver. Translated 

from the German by the Rev. R. Munzrres. Edin- 

burgh: T. and T. Clark. 
GotTTHOLn is a fictitious character, who is accustomed 
to make devout observations upon everything he sees, 
He reminds us of our once loved and inimitable Old 
Humphrey, but it must be owned that the two differ 
very much in their manner. Christian Scriver, the 
author of this work, was born in 1629, and died in 1693. 
He was eminent and honoured as a minister, and popular 
asawriter. The “Emblems” passed through numerous 
editions. With the decline of piety they sank into 
obscurity, but with its revival they re-appeared, and 
some time ago they were taught in the English tongue. 
They are a series of meditations for every day in the 
year, usually shorter than the once famous and popular 
“ Reflections” of Sturm, a book which has been a 
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blessing to many, and which will always be remembered 
with delight. Even now, revised and corrected in 
accordance with our present information, Sturm might 
be made a most attractive and useful work. 

* Gotthold’s Emblems” is a book which one can read 
and re-read, but which it is not very easy cither to 
describe or to review. In this case we have thought 
that a better and more correct conception of it would be 
given by a few extracts. We shall, therefore, offer a 
specimen or two which we have selected, partly for their 
brevity, and partly for their general fitness for our 
readers :— 

THE CHURCH SPIRES. 

Gotthold, seeing in a certain town the church spires 
mounting almost to the clouds, began to wonder that our 
forefathers had expended so much industry and wealth 
upon an object which seems to minister to nothing but 
superfluous pomp and outward show. After some reflection, 
however, he remarked that their intentions were certainly 
good, and their object praiseworthy. ‘‘ Does not,” he 
said, ‘such a tall and stately spire seem like a giant figure 
pointing to the skies? Nor can we doubt that our worthy 
ancestors meant that the spire of every church should 
direct our eyes to heaven, thereby admonishing us that the 
doctrine preached in the sanctuary below is the only way 
to the mansions above. As often, then, as we see such a 
spire, let us recollect that here we have no continuing city, 
but must seek one to come” (Heb, xiii. 14). 


THE TOMBSTONE. 

As he walked about in a churchyard, surveying the 
tombstones, and reading the texts and mottoes engrave 
upon them, Gotthold exclaimed, ‘ How tranquil and blessed 
the slumber of a child of God, under a simple stone like this, 
which commends, for imitation to his survivors, the faith 
in which he died! ‘To an ungodly man, however, what 
avails a pompous pore’ what the sculptured ‘shield and 
helmet? what the long epitaph and array of titles? Verily, 
I fear, its only use will be to indicate to the devil, on the 
great day of resurrection, where to seck for his accursed 
corpse. He whose life has been a grief to many, and his 
death a joy, will reap no benefit from posthumous honours. 
The sight of his grave will only make the victims of his 
injustice waft after him more and heavier sighs, to aggra- 
vate his woe in the world beyond. My God, enable me, by 
thy grace, to raise a monument to myself in the minds of 
the poor, the oppressed, and disconsolate, and to inscribe 
it with an honourable epitaph. My graving tool, pencil, 
and pen shall be a generous hand, a soothing tongue, and 
a sympathising heart. Grant but this, and I will not 
exchange tombstones with the most celebrated characters 
and greatest heroes of the world.” 


From these examples our readers will be able to judge 
of this very suggestive and interesting book. The 
translation appears to be carefully executed, although 
we could have desired to seo a few expressions different. 
The word “ feu,” for instance, is common in Scotland, 
but not in England. It is our earnest hope that the 
work will become popular in this country. _A few notes, 
calling attention to occasional scientific inaccuracies, 
would be an improvement. 





Lectures delivered before the Dublin Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association during the Year 1861. Dublin: 
Hodges, Smith, and Co, 

The Association is under the patronage of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, an excellent portrait of whom is pre- 
fixed. The lectures are ten in number, and among the 
lecturers are the eminent names of Archbishop Whately, 
Archdéacon Gregg, the Right Hon. James Whiteside, 
M.P., Dr. Norman Macleod, Dr. MoCosh, and Dr. 
Magee. The subjects are—the Advantages and  Disad- 
vantages of Youth ; the City of Rome and its Vicissi- 
tudes; Self-Formation; Sketches from Life ; the Jews ; 
the Association of Ideas, and its Influence on the Train- 
ing of the Mind; Arctic Voyages; Popular Lectures 
and General Reading; Archbishop Ussher, his Life and 
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Character; Richard Baxter, his Life and Times. It is 
easy to see that there is much variety and interest in 
such a volume by such lecturers, As single lectures, 
none of them went through fewer than two editions ; 
and that of Dr. Gregg reached a fifth, as it well deserved 
to do, for it is excellently suited for the use of young men. 
Mr. Whiteside is eloquent on Rome; and Mr. Pollock, on 
Self-Formation, merits a place by the side of Dr. Gregy. 
Dr. Macleod is versatile, instructive, and always ad- 
mirable. Archbishop Whately, on the Jews, is a beau- 
tiful specimen of composition, and remarkable for its 
piety, good sense, and discrimination. Dr. McCosh is 
profound, but intelligible. Mr. Haughton gives a good 
account of’ Aretic Voyages. Mr. Alexander has some 
prudent remarks on Popular Lectures and General 
Reading; and the lectures on Ussher and Baxter are 
distinguished by accuracy, candour, and a popular ap- 
preciation of those great men. It would be difficult to 
say which of the lectures is the best, because they oc- 
cupy departments so very distinct; but we may say 
that we remember no volume of this description with 
which we have been more pleased. The Association is a 
young one, as it was only formed in the September of 
1860, and this is its first published volume: yet it shows 
an income of more than £800; it has a good library 
of 1,600 volumes, and in its ramifications it counts 
1,200 members. * Besides these useful public lectures, 
there have been and are three Scripture classes every 
week; there are more private lectures, essays, and de- 
bates, and there is a reading and coffee-room. It is 
also proposed to offer prizes for distinguished attain- 
ments in the knowledge of Scripture evidences, logic, 
political economy, English history and literature. 








Progress of the Gruth. 


ITALY. 


Pisa.— We extract the following from an interesting 
paper which has been forwarded to us from Pisa :— 
ver since the year 1848 there has been a great 
awakening among the Italians of Pisa and its neighbour- 
hood. The free circulation of Bibles during the revolu- 
tion was the means of convincing many persons of the 
errors of their native Church, and led them to withdraw 
from the yoke of Rome. When, in 1859, Leopold IT., by 
his abdication, left Tuscany free to enjoy the blessings of 
toleration and religious liberty, secret inquirers then 
took courage and openly declared their sentiments ; 
among these there were a scattered few at Pisa, who had 
long sighed for the privilege of worshippimg God accord- 
ing to their conscience. They met in an. upper cham- 
ber at the close of the day to read and meditate on the 
Word of God; they frequently prolonged their sittings 
till the night was far advanced, and the numbers who 
“attended gradually increased till they were incom- 
moded for want of room. 

About this time one of the converts received through 
his wife an unexpected legacy ; his first thought was to 
purchase a house, throw the rooms into one, and adapt 
it to public worship. This he did entirely at his own 
expense, and without any assistance from foreigners, 
thus making the first modern attempt at Protestant 
worship in Pisa. This was a movement of peculiar 
interest, as being purely Italian, entirely spontaneous, 
and composed of working men, whose good sense and 
earnest character shone conspicuous in all their arrange- 
ments, for they procured the municipal sanction in 
writing, and hung it up as an authoritative protection, 
Christian friends subsequently helped to pay the rent, 
and a young Waldensian minister offered to conduct the 
service, 

The last of the Waldensian ministers who officiated 





at Pisa suddenly left his flock, and opened another place 
of worship. The new room, being on a ground floor in 
a public thoroughfare, offered too tempting an opportu- 
nity for the Roman Catholics to manifest their intole- 
rant spirit; they broke the windows, and so terrified 
and dispersed the very few who had followed the young 
minister, that, in a short time, he was obliged to leave 
Pisa altogether. This successful violence incited the 
Roman Catholics to further acts of aggression ; they 
had hitherto been kept in check by the quiet and con- 
sistent conduct of the Evangelical Christians, and had 
left them unmolested for a whole year; but now the 
spirit of mischief was let loose, and it soon vented itself 
on the original place of worship. It was not enough to 
break the windows—their excited bigotry burst forth 
into still more atrocious violence. 

On Sunday, the 24th of March, 1861 (Palm Sunday), 
the father of a family brought his child to be baptised 
at the Italian church. As he lived outside the gates, 
the new-born infant was conveyed in a carriage within 
the walls. No sooner did it make its appearance than a 
furious mob, collected for the purpose, forcibly ejected 
the father, seized the horses’ heads, and constrained the 
driver to take the road to the Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral, and finally succeeded in getting the infant baptised 
according to the Roman ritual. Flushed with their 
victory, the multitude then rushed to the Italian church, 
surrounded the house, and, amidst.cries of “Death to 
the Protestants !” attacked the building with stones and 
missiles of all descriptions. After breaking all the win- 
dows, they mounted the roof to take off the tiles, and 
even endeavoured to force the door. ‘The service was 
concluded, and some had left, but 46 persons remained 
behind, inclosed as in a prison. They had to endure 
this kind of bombardment for three hours, and it was 
not till the National Guard was called out that egress 
was safely practicable. Among the prisoners were four 
British subjects, one gentleman and three ladies. 

If the local government of Pisa had done its duty, 
this outbreak might have been prevented, for it was 
warned in time of the threatened machinations against 
the Evangelical Christians. ‘The supreme power at 
Turin, however, took active measures to enforce the 
authority of the law, and to defend the exercise of reli- 
gious liberty. An address of thanks to the National 
Guard was printed and circulated, in which it was dis- 
tinctly stated that Italy was now under constitutional 
laws, and liberty of conscience fully guaranteed to all. 
Forty-four persons were examined before the Tribunal 
at Pisa, cight of the rioters were arrested, and, after an 
incarceration of three months, publicly tried; seven 
were condemned to periods of imprisonment, varying 
from one month to eight, and they were ordered to pay 
the expense of the, damage done, but no compensation 
has ever been received. 

The Italian Church of Pisa employed a barrister of 
eminence, Carlo Massei, of Lucca, to represent its griev- 
ances against the accused persons. He distinctly stated 
in open court that the first article of the Constitution 
granted toleration to all forms of worship, and pointed 
it out as the most important and most valuable of human 
rights. At the close of his speech he addressed a few 
earnest words to the people, entreating them to show 
themselves worthy of the blessings showered upon them 
by Providence, and begged them not to be so ungrate- 
ful to the King as to trample under foot the just and 
equal laws he had so nobly conceded to them. 

The trial and its issue had an admirable effect. The 
assembly has. never since been molested. After the 
assault, the sympathy of the people was manifested in a 
remarkable manner by an overflowing increase of at- 
tendance at the Evangelical Church. Many wlfo were 
strongly prejudiced inst the assembly entirely 
changed their opinion, openly declaring, “‘ These people 
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are not what we have been told; they believe in God 
and in Jesus Christ; their conduct on this occasion is 
beyond all praise; we will stand by them; we will have 
the Gospel.” There is now a resident minister, who is 
thoroughly Italian, “instant in season and out of 
season,” in preaching the word both on the Sabbath and 
on week days. The deep attention of the hearers, and 
the keen intelligence of their sun-burnt faces, are en- 
couraging proofs of the sincerity with which they seek a 
urer religion than that in which they have been born. 
hen we consider that they have been only two years 
under Bible teaching, and that their religious pro- 
fession brings with it no worldly gain, but rather the 
contrary, we are constrained to bless God for having 
brought so many of our Italian brethren to a know- 
ledge of himself, and to pray that their hearts may 
daily be more completely under subjection to the law of 
Christ. 

With the view of giving permanence to this little 
church, and to make it independent of landlords and 
their heirs, it is proposed to build a church, and, if pos- 
sible, a school-room. A piece of ground has been bought 
for this purpose, and as the congregation are not rich 
in this world’s goods, the assistance of Christian friends 
is earnestly requested towards the accomplishment of 
this great object. In the year 1542, there was an Italian 
Christian Church at Pisa, where Peter Martyr dispensed 
the Lord’s Supper, and now, after the lapse of 300 years, 
the Italians have again assembled in that ancient city 
to hear what God the Lord has revealed in his word. 
They need help in this struggle for spiritual light ; 
though upheld by the law of the land, their enemies 
are many and various. The priests are furious, the 
gentry refuse aid, and the Cardinal Archbishop has 
actually published a pastoral admonition to the inhabi- 
tants, in which he ascribes the long drought of 1861 to 
the Protestant preaching of the man he calls a merce- 
nary! This, he says, has excited the wrath of Heaven, 
and caused God to withhold the rain necessary to ripen 
the fruits of the earth! Is this Christianity or Pagan- 
ism? Such teaching in high places is an additional 
motive for Christians to exert themselves to spread its 
most powerful antidote—Divine TRUTH. 





SCOTLAND, 

The Church of Scotland Home and Foreign Missionary 
Record, in calling attention to that most useful red 
known as “ Female Domestic Missions,” says:—‘ We 
have received two reports from Dundee of the working 
of the ‘Hast Church Female Domestic Mission’ there, 
and we shall glean certain‘particulars from them for the 
benefit of our readers. They may serve to stimulate 
and encourage others in the same blessed work, and, 
moreover, to give them an example how to organise 
such a mission, and work it with effect. 

“The ‘Female Domestic Mission’ was established at 
a congregational meeting within the East Church, in 
the end of 1859, the late Rev. Dr. Adie in the chair. The 
primary object of the mission was to benefit, through 
means of a female missionary, and by the influences of 
religion, a class of destitute and degraded females, A 
committee and sub-committee of ladies was appointed to 
have the charge and superintendence of the mission. 
Work was immediately commenced by the aj pera 
of an agent, who has since pursued her ng with a 
rare amount of energy, and a quiet, untiring diligence 
beyond all praise. 

“In the first year of the mission no fewer than 
sixteen women of degraded character were rescued from 
a life o& sin and misery ; pend pba 3 with respect- 
able lodging and work; two married, and provided with 
homes; and of the other two, one provided with 
servant's outfit, and the other sent to the ‘Home.’ 





Greater results would have been secured than this, but 
for the difficulty of providing lodging for such inmates. 
To meet this difficulty, small lodgiag-houses or homes 
were established, under the superintendence of matrons, 
similar to the homes established (seo ‘ London Female 
Preventive and Reformatory titution, and the 
‘London Society for the Rescue of Young Women and 
Children? It has proved one of the chief difficulties of 
the work, however, to find suitable. matrons for such a 
purpose, at once qualified for the duty of superin- 
tendence, and willing to undertake it. 

“A clothing department has been instituted in con- 
nection with the mission. Its object is twofold :—1. To 
induce the improvident to husband their resources. 
2. ‘To provide very poor persons with articles of clothing 
gratis. Many of both classes have been aided, but not 
in mere charity. Clothing has been advanced on con- 
dition of penne by weekly instalments, or by other 
modes, It is very gratifying to find that, in the vast 
majority of cases, payment is faithfully and cheerfully 
made, During the first year £45 7s. 14d. was thus 
collected; and in the second year £72 16s. 44d. for 
clothing and house-rent. Many persons have been thus 
induced to appear in church who would never other- 
wise have found their way there. Enabled by this 
simple expedient to help themselves, and with the con- 
sciousness that a kindly interest was felt in their 
welfare, they have been preserved from incurable care- 
lessness, and, it may be hoped, rescued to God and a 
life of religious duty. 

* A mission library has also been established in one of 
the most crowded districts of the parish. It now num- 
bers 110 volumes, or more, and there are 79 readers, 
‘The books are eagerly mag after, and it is believed 
they are carefully read, The only way to prevent 
people seeking for amusement in hurtful ways,’ as the 
report truly says, ‘is to provide it for them in healthy 
ways. Accordingly, much, good has been found to flow 
from the free lending of amusing and instructive, as 
well as of religious publications. Perhaps no human 
means, short of treatment in asylums, under the care of 
the legislature, will ever meet the case of the confirmed 
drunkard; but among preventive means, next to im- 
provement in the abodes of the poor, the provision of 
sound instruction and healthy intellectual amusement 
seems to exert the greatest influence. 

“Evening classes for boys and girls, young and adult 
women, are also held five times a week, and have been 
largely attended. The superintendence of these classes 
has, of course, devolved upon some of the members of 
the congregation interested in such mission work. 
Prayer-meetings, also, have been regularly held, and 
followed by encouraging results, ; 

“'The domiciliary visitation of the lady employed as 
missionary is perhaps the most important feature of the 
work. In the course of the first year she visited at 
least five hundred families—most of them more than 
once, a large proportion of them very frequently. She 
met in no case with even the slightest incivility. On 
the contrary, she has been warmly welcomed by all. 
Of these, upwards of three hundred received aid in 
some shape or another—in small sums of motiey, in 
bread, meal,’ coals, broth-tickets, soup, or clothing. 
General results are visible in an increase of cleanliness in 
persons, families, and dwellings. In certain cases families 
have been assisted to remove from filthy, badly-lighted, 
and badly-ventilated housés, to better houses, in more 
respectable districts. In the course of these visits the 
missionaty has sought never to forget the main cause 
for which she labours—to win souls, She has spoken a 
word in season, and left en of the Scriptures where 
none were to be found. In only eight or nine cases, 
however, have even the most destitute and degraded 
families been found without a copy of the Bible,” 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—_— > 
JULY 13. 


PsRRSECUTION OF *THE PRoTEsTANTS IN VENICE.— 
We have before spoken of the struggles of the early 
Reformers in Italy. For awhile the Senate of Venice 
was evidently unwilling to carry on the persecutions 
that had been practised in other states; but at length 
the importunity of Rome prevailed. ‘The commence- 
ment of this cruel work was made at Vicenza; and the 
Reformed Church, which had existed there for several 
years, was, in the year 1547, dispersed. On the 18th 
day of July, in the year following, the Venetian Senate 
ordered all who possessed books which contained any- 
thing contrary to the Roman Catholic faith to deliver 
them up within eight days, or be proceeded against as 
heretics. This was followed by great severities against 
the Protestants, not only in Venice, but in all its terri- 
tories. Many were seized and sent to the galleys ; others 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment; and some, 
through fear of punishment, were induced to recant. 

JULY 14. 

ARCHBISHOP BAINBRIDGE POISONED aT RomE.—In 
the troubles of the reign of Henry VIII., Archbishop 
Bainbridge was sent to Rome as the envoy of the 
English monarch, and he is believed to have disputed 
with the Pope as to the right of reading the Scriptures 
in the common tongue. hile at Rome he had en- 
gaged an Italian servant, by whom he was poisoned on 
the 14th of July, 1514, 

JULY 15. 

Henry II., Emperor oF GERMANY, DIED.—The 
Latin Church pays great respect to this emperor, be- 
cause, when supported by the Popo, he obtained several 
victories, and, elated with success, went in triumph to 
Rome, and was a second time crowned by Pope Benedict 
VIII. On that occasion, to give proof of his devotion 
to the Pontiff, he confirmed by diploma the donation 
made by several former emperors of the sovereignty of 
Rome and the exarchate of Ravenna, 

JULY 16, 

Mrs. ANNE AscouGH BURNT.—The pen of faithful 
history has recorded many brilliant examples of female 
integrity, strength of mind, and acuteness of intellect. 
‘’he field of science has not received ali its cultivation 
and improvements from the Jabours and vigorous 
understanding of the masculine part of the human race 
alone; nor has the history of human nature recorded 
instances of unshaken firmness, in the midst of the 
most perilous scenes and the most terrible tortures, 
on the side of man only. Many a_noble-minded 
woman has borne her part also. An eminent example 


-of the high-mindedness of woman is to be found in 


Anne Ascough, or Askew. She was the daughter of 
Sir William Ascough, of Kelsay, in the county of 
Lincoln, and was born there about the year 1520. 
Sho had for her tutor a gentleman of the royal house- 
hold, Mr. John Lascelles, a secret favourer of the Re- 
formation, From him she received those principles 
of religion which occasioned her future troubles, and 
procured her at last the crown of martyrdom. It is 
remarkable that both he and his amiable pupil suffered 
in the same flame. The injustice and avarice of her 
father plunged her into an unhappy marriage, which 
she endeavoured to set aside; and while her grievances 
were being brought before. the court, her husband 
charged her with ieresy. The famous six sanguinary 
articles were then flaming in all their terror against 
the Protestants, Nothing could be more dangerous 
than a charge of disbelieving the doctrine of transub- 
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stantiation, unless it was denying the king’s supre- 
macy. At this time Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 
and several of the lay lords, were devising every measure 
to procure the destruction of the queen and Cranmer. 
Catherine Parr, the then queen, was a favourer of the 
Reformation, and possessed of a mind enriched with 
learning and piety. It was no wonder, then, that an 
intimacy pal exist between her and Anne Ascough. 
She was apprehended, and underwent several examina- 
tions, in which neither threats nor allurements could draw 
from her anything to prejudice her noble friends. Her 
first place of confinement was the Compter, where she 
was kept eleven days, and treated very cruelly. At last, 
after considerable pains, two of her friends obtained 
permission to bail her. But before this favour was 
granted the weakness of human nature had sunk under 
the terrors that surrounded her, and she was prevailed 
upon to sign a recantation before Bonner, Bishop of 
London; In this instrument she acknowledged “hat 
the natural body of Christ was present in the sacrament, 
after the consecration, whether the priest. were a good man 
or an ill man; and that whether it was presently consumed 
or reserved in the pix, was the true body of Christ ;” 
but she added, “ she believed all things according to the 
catholic faith, but not otherwise.” Bonner was dis- 
satisfied with this, and could hardly be prevailed upon, 
though backed by powerful application, to permit her to 
be bailed at all. This liberty was of short duration ; she 
was again apprehended by order of council, and ex- 
amined at the board then sitting at Greenwich, Here 
she was closely questioned by the Chancellor Wriothes- 
ley, the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. Cox, and Dr. Robin- 
son, But she was now firm in her faith, and neither 
their menaces nor reasonings could draw from her a 
recantation of her religious sentiments, nor any con- 
fession prejudicial to the queen or the ladies at court. 
The council ordered her to be committed to Newgate, 
though, at the same time, her health was in a ver 

declining state. In this dismal situation, and wit 

nothing but the flames in view, this extraordinary 
woman employed her time in writing devotional pieces 
and letters. Hoping to comfort her friends and instruct 
her enemies, she boldly set forth her faith. In one of 
these she says: “Concerning my belief, I find in the 
Scriptures that Christ took the bread and gave to his 
disciples, saying, ‘Take, cat, this is my body, which 
is broken for you;’ meaning, in substance, his own 
very body—the bread being thereof an only sign and 
sasdihtentt For, after like manner of speaking, he said 
he would break down the temple, and in three days 
build it up again—signifying his own body by the 
temple, as St. John declareth it, and not the stony 
temple itself. So that the bread is but a remembrance 
of his death, or a sacrament of thanksgiving for it, 
whereby we are knit unto him by 2 communion of 
Christian love. Although there may be many that 
cannot perceive the true meaning thereof—for the veil 
that Moges put over his face before the children of 
Israel, that they should not see the clearness thereof 
(ixod. xxxiv. and 2 Cor. iii.), I perceive the same 
veil remains to this day. But when God shall take 
it away, then shall these blind men see that God dwelleth 
in nothing material. ‘Be not deceived, for God will 
be in nothing that is made with the hands of men.’ 
Oh, what stiff-necked people are those that will always 
resist the Holy Ghost! But, as their fathers have 
done, so do they, because they have stony hearts, 
Written by me, Anne Ascough, that neither wishes 
death, nor feareth its might, but feel as one that is 
bound towards heaven.” She was now treated as one 
destined for the stake, but the malice of her persecutors 
was not to be satisfied with the horrors of this fiery trial 
without preparatory tortures, Our young heroine was 
therefore doomed to endure the agonising pains of the 
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rack, and that, too, heightened by peculiar circumstances 
of cruelty, the manner of which is thus related by her- 
self :—* Then they put me on the rack, because I would 
reveal nothing concerning the faith of other ladies or 
gentlewomen, and thereon they kept me a long time; 
and because f lay still and did not cry, my Lord Chan- 
cellor and:Mr. Rich took pains to rack me with their own 
hands till I was well nigh dead. Then the lieutenant 
caused me to be loosed from the rack. Incontinently I 
swooned, and then they recovered me again. After that 
T sat two long hours reasoning with my Lord Chancellor 
on the bare floor; whereas he, with many flattering 
words, persuaded me to leave my opinions; but my Lord 
God (I thank his everlasting goodness) gave me grace to 
persevere, and will do, I hope, to the end. Then I was 
brought to a house, and laid in a bed, with as weary and 

ainful bones as ever had patient Job. I thank my 
Tord God, therefore. Then my Lord Chancellor sent 
me word if I would leave my opinions I should want 
nothing, but if I would not, I should forthwith to New- 
gate, and there be burnt. I sent him again word that 
I would rather die than to break my faith. Lord, open 
the eyes of their blind hearts, that the truth may take 
place.” At length the time arrived when she was 
to pass this fiery trial. On the 16th of July, 1646, she 
was brought to the stake in Smithfield, in company with 
her tutor above mentioned, Nicholas Belenian, a clergy- 
man of Shropshire, and John Adams, a tailor. The 
executioner, Wriothesley, offered her the king’s pardon 
upon condition of recantation, but she spurned the 
offered grace, which could not be accepted without the 
barter of her conscience. She encouraged her fellow- 
martyrs to do the same, which they did. The fire was 
now lighted, and soon all was over, except the remem- 
brance, by many that witnessed the scene, of hearing a 
woman’s voice first calling loudly upon her God for 
help, as the fire reached her; then calmly praying for 
mercy for her enemies, when the voiee became fainter 
and fainter, till the soul winged its way to eternity. 


JULY 17. 

Isaac Watts BorN.—He was born on the 17th of 
July, 1674, and died on the 25th of November, 1748. 
Shortly before his death he said to a friend, “TI re- 
member an aged minister used to say that the most 
learned and knowing Christians, when they come to die, 
have only the same plain promises of the Gospel for 
their support as the common and unlearned; and so,” 
added he, “I find it. The plain promises of the Gospel 
are my support; and I bless God that they are plain 
promises, and do not require much labour and pains to 
understand them; for I can do nothing now. but look 
into my Bible for some promise to support me, and live 
upon that,”-—-See “Calendar,” Nov, 25th. 


JULY 18. 

SYMPHOROSA AND HER SEVEN SONS MARTYRED.— 
In the second century, the Christians thoughout the 
Roman Empire suffered great tribulations. The Jews 
had rebelled against Roman bondage, and the Pagan 
Emperors had confounded the Jewish with the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘This caused the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 134; it is said that Adrian caused a statue of Jupiter 
to be erected on the place where Christ rose from the dead, 
and another to Venus on ‘the place of his crucifixion ; 
and at Bethlehem, a grotto was consecrated in honour of 
Adonis, to whom he alsodedicated the spot where Christ 
was born. This prince towards the end of his reign 
abandoned himself to acts of cruelty worse than before, 
and being awakened by a fit of superstition, he again 
drew his sword against the innocent flock of Christ. 
He built a magnificent palace at Tibur, now called ‘Tivoli, 
sixteen miles from Rome. Here he placed*whatever he 
could procure most curious out of ‘all the provinces. 
Having finished the building, he proceeded to dedicate 








it by heathenish ceremonies, which he began by offering 
sacrifices to the gods, in order to induce the idols to 
deliver their oracles. ‘Ten years previous to this, 
Getulius and Amantius, two brothers, had suffered 
martyrdom for following Christ’s disciples; the former 
had left a widow, named Symphorosa, who had seven 
sons, and from the time of her hushand’s death she had 
assembled her household, morning and evening, for family 
devotion. ‘This was known to the Pagan priests, and 
thus when the idols were consulted they were made to 
say that “the widow Symphorosa and her seven sons 
daily torment us by invoking their God; if they sacrifice, 
we promise to be favourable to your views.” Where- 
upon Adrian, whose superstition was alarmed at the 
answer of his gods, or their priests, ordered her and 
her sons to be brought before him. She came with joy 
beaming in her countenance, praying for hefself and her 
children, that God would grant them grace to confess his 
holy name with constancy. The Emperor first exhorted 
them in mild terms to sacrifice. Symphorosa answered, 
“My husband Getulius and his brother Amantius, who 
were your tribunes, have suffered divers torments for the 
name of Jesus Christ rather than sacrifice to idols ; and 
they have vanquished your demons by their death, 
choosing to be bahsaded rather than to be overcome. 
The death they suffered drew upon them ignominy 
among men, but glory among the angels ; and they now 
enjoy eternal life in heaven.” ‘The Emperor changed his 
voice, and said to her in an angry tone, “Hither sacrifice 
to the most powerful gods with thy sons, or thou thyself 
shalt be offered up asa sacrifice, together with them.” 
Symphorosa answered, “ Your gods cannot receive me as 
a sacrifice; but if I am burnt‘for the name of' Jesus 
Christ, my death will increase the torments which you 
worshippers’of idols will endure hereafter. We consider 
it a privilege to sacrifice ourselves to the true and 
living God.” Adrian said, “Either sacrifice to my gods 
or you shall all miserably perish.” The widow replied, 
“Do not imagine that fear will make me change; I am 
desirous to be at rest with my husband, whom you put 
to death for the name of Jesus Christ.” The Emperor 
then ordered her to be carried to the temple of Hercules, 
where she was buffeted on the cheeks, and afterwards 
hung up by the hair of her head. Then finding that 
no torments were able to shake her resolution, he gave 
orders that she should be throwminto the river, with a 
great stone round her neck, which was accordingly done 
on this day in the year 137. On the same day the 
seven sons were exhorted not to imitate the mother’s 
obstinacy, but sacrifice: they firmly refused. The 
severest threats were then used te no purpose. The 
Emperor, enraged at their perseverance, ordered seven 
stakes, with engines and pulleys, to be planted round 
the temple of Hercules, and the pious youths to be 
bound upon them; their limbs were ‘in this posture 
tortured and stretched in such a! manner, that the 
bones were disjointed in all parts of their bodies. But 
the noble-spirited youths, far from yielding under 
the violence of their tortures, were encouraged by each 
other’s example, concealed their pain, and only prayed 
for death. At length the Emperor ordered them all to 
be dispatched in different ways. The eldest, called 
Crescens, was pierced by a sword in the throat; the 
second, called Julian, was stabbed in the bosom ; Neme- 
sius, the third, was thrust through the heart with a 
spear; Primativus received his wound ‘beneath the 
breast; Justin in the back ; Stacteus on his. sides ; and 
Bugenius, the youngest, died by his body being cleft 
asunder, across his breast, from the head downwards. 
JULY 19, 

Jop ORTON, piED.—A highly Noncon- 
formist divine ; he is also known as the author.of many 
valuable: works, more especially of the “Life of Dr. 
Doddridge.” He died on the 19th of July, 1783. 
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A HOME FOR THE HOMELESS AND A | child, homeless and friendless. She fell! She- re- 


GUARDIAN FOR THE FRIENDLESS. 


“ Nothing truly can be termed mine own 

But what I make my own by using well. 

Those deeds of Caanity which we have done 

Shall stay for ever with us; and that wealth 

Which we have so bestowed, we only keep : 

The other is not ours.” 
Onr-THIRD of the agonies of life arise from ignorance 
on the part of the sufferers, and are by others allowed 
to continue from ignorance of the intensity of the 
suffering and of the depth of the misery which in 
reality exists. 

We are led into this train of thought by the 
perusal of a little book* from the pen of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Wray. This book reveals a state of things 
which—for the sake of our common humanity, for the 
vitality of our piety, and for the genuineness of our 
benevolence—we believe would not continue another 
year were the evil fully known, and its remedy 
clearly pointed out. We have that reliance upon 
the benevolent feelings of the men and women of this 
country as to feel assured there are numbers who are 
ready to protect those who cannot protect themselves, 
and who delight ‘to make others’ wants their own,” 
and that these persons will readily co-operate in any 
wise and well-regulated effort to alleviate the misery 
and to prevent the sin here described. Mrs. Wray’s 
work brings to our notice a state of things which 
multitudes, like ourselves, never knew to exist. In 
our workhouses and unions there are said to be 
27;523 orphan children—cheerless, friendless beings, 
who have to battle against the sins and evils of life 
unaided and unadvised, and over whom no friendly 
hand is stretched to save them from ruin, when driven 
forth to the world. From the perusal of the state- 
ments which this little book contains, our sympathy 
is enlisted on behalf of the orphan girls in our Unions, 
who, when they go forth to servitude, may too oft be 
regarded as “the desolate and oppressed.” The 
workhouse orphan child can have no better advocate 
than the facts which this book reveals. Let a few 
examples suffice :— 

‘* In the sick ward of the workhouse of S—— lies a young 
woman, in the last stage of consumption. Her countenance 
is one not easily forgotten—an expression of more than 
ordinary sufferings ; a fixed look of despair is on her face. 
She hears the voice of kindness—she is spoken to of a 
Saviour who loves all that seek Him. Gradually the fixed 
look of misery changes, she turns to the wall to hide her 
face in a convulsive burst of tears, and these sad words are 
heard, ‘I am sorry—oh, so sorry! I have been very wicked; 
but no one ever cared for me, no one ever taught me better.” 

Who was to teach her? She was a workhouse 
orphan, and at ten years old she was sent to one of 
the neighbouring factories. Who cared for her? 
Who watched over her almost infant years of helpless- 
ness and ignorance? Noone. She was only a pauper 





* «The Workhouse Orphan.” By the author of “‘A Plea 


turned, with ruined character and broken health, to 
the workhouse, to leave her illegitimate child a burden 
on the parish, and to die. Though in a Christian 
country, she had never known a home; nor a friend. 
Here is one workhouse orphan; we will turn to 
another. 

In one of the penitentiaries there is a young girl 
not yet eighteen. She is asked, ‘‘ How did she come 
to her present unhappy state?” Her answer is, “I 
was a workhouse orphan; J never had a friend.” 
The child of a British sailor, left an orphan at two 
years old, she was sent to the workhouse. At the age 
of seventeen she was a homeless outcast in the streets, 
sitting on the steps of a door, from which she refused to 
move, that she might force the police to take her toa 
lock-up house, which she preferred to leading a life 
of shame, or returning to the workhouse, where she 
had met with the companions who had initiated her 
into a course of sin, and told her to come and lead 
the merry life they would show her. The God of the 
fatherless was with her, and heard the earnest cry of 
her heart for help. He sent her friends, and saved 
her, and this poor girl is now in respectable service, 

In another penitentiary are two girls, not yet 
thirteen, both fallen ones! Sent out to the lowest 
places of household service at ten years old, in one 
year’s time they are fitted only to become inmates of 
a penitentiary. One of these children, having been 
sent on an errand to a shop on Sunday, was made the 
victim of barbarities too horrible to relate. Obliged 
then to return to the workhouse, she was placed with 
persons though young yet already old in the ways 
of sin, and she became very shortly one of the most 
debased and hardened of the class of fallen girls. 
This, fearful. as it is to relate, is only one instance 
among many that are to be found in the penitentiaries 
of London, as well as of all the large towns in 
England. 

It was stated before the Committee of Inquiry on 
Education, by E. C. Tufnell, Esq., “that in one 
parish in London, on inquiry being made as to what 
had become of eighty girls brought up in the work- 
house, it was discovered that, without one exception, 
they were all on the streets.” 

To account for this fearful condition of things, 
Mrs. Wray proceeds to say :— 

“Various are the ways by which these unhappy and 
neglected girls fall into the paths of vice; but one cause of 
their sad fate applies to all. They are sent out as servants 
while mere infants in the knowledge and practice of all 
that is necessary for going through life with credit to them- 
selves, or with usefulness to others. They go into the 
world, with all its temptations and dangers, utterly unpre- 
pared to meet them. Once out of the union school, these 
orphan girls are sent forth from the workhouse totally un- 
protected and friendless; no hope stimulates them ; they 
are looked upon as a degraded class, for the brand of pau- 
perism is upon them. With some very rare exceptions, 
they are taken only by the very poorest householders— 
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those who are glad to get a household slave, to whom they 
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need give no pittance, or the very lowest. ‘ They,are: 
Sree girls who will gladly put up with any rough ford 


worth station, and about a fortnight since it was 


visited. by the members of the Social Science Associa- 
ment,’ was the language actually used by the einp of | 4; dy: th a. 
one of the girls sout out from the Central London ot tion during thelt excursion to Reigate. It was the 


Schoois. 


From these houses of bondage; as may be expected, 
these afflicted, ill-treated, and ill-fed girls often escape, 
but only escape to encounter greater evils. 

‘* A young girl, placed with one of the small householders 
in the suburbs of London, driven to a state of desperation 
by a long course of unkindness, ill-fed, and badly clothed, 
at last rushed out of the house one evening, resolving not 
to return ; but after reflection, feeling that she had no other 
resource, no refuge to flee to, she retu The door was 
locked against her, admission was refused, and that night 
she was ruined,” 

‘‘Another girl ran away from her place, and, being 
asked why she did so, answered, ‘My master swore at me 
all day for net doing work I had never been taught.’” 


From the workhouse we might turn to the infir- 
mary, did our space permit, and what should we find 
there but a similar appeal to us—to have pity upon 
the workhouse orphan child ? 

Here the question presents itself, WHAT Is THE 
Rremepy ? 

Let the benevolent Miss Carpenter give the re- 
sponse, and let not her response be in vain :—~ 

‘* Christian men and Christian women must become the 
fathers and mothers of these ORPHANS, they must find them 
ahome, and restore them to the true condition of childhood ; 
they must open their souls to good and holy influences, 
and, under God’s blessing, reinstate them in sdciety, pre- 
pared to fill well their station in this world, and always 
striving to attain a better.” 

In other words, VoLtuntary GUARDIANSHIP is 
wanted. The children must be brought up in Homes, 
where all the better feelings of their nature are 
fostered and encouraged. ‘lo a Home there must be 
added a Friend, to enable these fatherless ones to 
know that they are cared for—to take from them 
‘the bitter, crushing weight of feeling that they are 
degraded and outcast because they are destitute and 
homeless.” 

“T will be a friend to you,” said a lady to a 
workhouse orphan girl. 

‘‘Does that lady really mean what she said ?’’ 
was the child’s quesiion. ‘ No one before ever said 
such a thing tome. It makes me feel so strange- 
like.” 

Let us from the living turn to the dying, to one 
once forsaken but now comforted, and let us listen to 
this poor girl, and we shall know that works done in 
faith have their reward, and that benevolence labours 
notin vain; moreover, that the Divine blessing on a 
Christian Home brings many a penitent to the 
Saviour of sinners. 

**T was (says this dying girl) very ignorant when I came 
here, I did not know my Saviour; I did not fe:] as I now 
do. I am so happy now. Every one has been kind to me, 
I hope—yes, I think my Saviour will receive me.” 

To turn the wanderers from the error of their ways, 
and to preserve the virtuous in virtue’s course, is 
object of the Brockham Home, of which Mrs. Wray 
is the patroness. In this training institution orphan 
girls are taken from the workhouses and instructed 
in all kinds ef household work, to fit them for do- 
mestic servants. It is also designed to provide a 
Home for them when out of place from no misconduct 
of a serious kind. 

The “Home” is within two miles of the Betch> 


unanimous opinion of the visitors on that occasion 
that they never seen young people in better con- 
| dition; no longer the vacant countenance, the stulti- 
' fied look of workhouse children, but all presenting 
an intelligent, a sprightly, anda happy appearance. 
And the desire spontaneously arose in the minds of 
the gratified spectators, ‘Ob that the length aud 
breadth of this land were studded with similar homes 
for orphans from the workhouse!” 

To counteract the present evil state of things, it is 
not needful to erect a few large and costly buildings, 
but to secure many small houses as separate homes, 
under the fostering care of ladies of benevolence, tact, 
and leisure. 

For each orphan child withdrawn from the work- 
house the h authorities pay three shillings per 
week, the remainder of the cost of maintenance, and 
also of a practical and useful education, is defrayed 
by voluntary subscriptions. 

Now that the power to alleviate. the orphans’ 
afflictions is placed within our reach, we firmly believe 
that in this favoured land there are thousands of large- 
hearted, noble-minded women, ready to be fellow- 
workers with others of Goil's servants in striving to 
deliver their fellow-creatures from their forlorn, des- 
titute, dangerous, and unbefriended state; and to all 
who may enter upon this beneyolent. work, we wis! 
God speed, And when the orphan child claims their 

janship, we would remind them that the 

ather of the fatherless says by his Word, ‘‘ Take 

this child, and nurse it for me, and I will give thee 
yy, Pa 

hat men also may enjoy the satisfaction of bear- 
ing their portion in these deeds of benevolence, we 
venture to make one or two suggestions to the 
patroness of the Brockham Home. 

We do not know the annual cost of each child, but 
let us assume that it would be four shillings a week 
beyond the payment made by the parish. 

‘hen our counsel is, call upon persons to become 
“OrpHan GUARDIANS,” by the payment of ten pounds 
a year. Let the guardian select from the inmates the 
child he desires to watch over. Let the child wear a 
ribbon, or medal,or coin, or bow, according to the 
wish of her benefactor, to designate her position. 
Trifling as this may appear, it would. powerfully 
affect the child by reminding her that she was no 
longer friendless ; and, in this appeal to the sensitive 
part of our nature, we do well to remember Hiia who 
Fo ah “a touch” when comforting a leper, and 
“clay” when aiding the blind. 

Let the benevolent men who enlist themselves as 
“ guardians” interest their children in the orphan’s 
welfare, and encourage them to regard the fatherless 
child as allied to their household. A letter, a book, 
or an occasional article of clothing from different 
members of the family would enkindle grateful senti- 
ments, and tend to keep the child in the path of 
obedience. Even science may be made the handmaiden 
to benevolence. Let each guardian receive a photo- 
graph of the orphan mt ody befriends, and let the 
child know it; and, after a year’s conduct, let 
her receive the photograph of her benefactor, or of 
some child in her benefactor’s family, and let the 
 sasarasr of this photograph be regarded as an evi- 
deuce of good conduct. Hntreat the family to visit 
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the o ,and s kindly to her, and, when she 
rat ay as a he pane be still continued. 
By such a course of treatment the country would 
gain useful members of society, and the prisons, the 
infirmaries, and the penitentiaries would Jose many 
who, but for these homes, would be their inmates, 
When twenty gentlemen or. ladies are willing to 


discharge the honoured duties of voluntary g - 
ship, then let a fresh home be opened. 
Xs many right-minded persons cannot bear the 


annual charge of an orphan, let two, three, or four 
join to render the same service; and let smaller con- 
tributions be set apart to defray minor ex . 

Were some plan of this kind largely adopted, who 
can estimate the advantages to ourselves at. home, 
and to our colonies abroad—to our own firesides, and 
to the homes of the labourer and the artisan ?—-who ean 
appreciate the amount of good, as regards public 
morals and pea worth—as regards public worship 
and private devotion—as by sap the observance of the 
Sabbath, the influence of the ay 2 the effect upon 
society in the present and in the future generation— 
and, above all, as regards the honour of Almighty 
God, and the welfare of immortal beings ? 








THE ROMISH PROPAGANDA. 
THE great ish missio society is called the 
yi a fe the Seeceniien of the Faith, and is 
supported by contributions from every of the 
world, With a view to stimulate the ee 
Catholics, a number of indulgences have 
granted by several of the popes. These indul 
are either plenary or partial, and the fancied advan- 
tages which they confer are given in accordance with 
certain conditions. Pope Pius [X., Cardinal Wise- 
man, and the Romish bishops of Great Britain, 
patronise the British branch, and Lord Petre is its 
president. The objects of the Society are to promote 
the spread of popery over the entire world, so that 
home and foreign missions are both included, 

‘The Report for 1861 is now before us, and it may 
be instructive to notice a few of its items. The 
entire receipts of the society amount to £188,009 
1s. 10d., or £20,000 more than is received by the 
Bible Society, and £28,000 more than the income of 
the Church Missionary Society. , however, as 
this amount appears, it is y 8 when divided 
among the nations who contribute it, The vast 
machinery of the Propaganda, with the Pope at its 
head, could only raise £188,000 in all the world for 
the one missionary society of the holy Roman Catholic 
and apostolical church. If the sums raised are any 
index to the zeal, or wealth, and numbers of the 
Romanists in the countries from which they come, we 
are justified in ing some of them very low. If 
the sums contributed to particular countries are 
any index of the power and extent of popery in these 
countries, we are again justified in placing some 
of them very low. As we have an es interest 
in the United Kingdom, we may begin by a reference 


to it, 

The Times tells. us that in Rome there are strange 
notions abroad about the disposition of Englishmen 
to become Papists. Here at home we are con- 
tinually admonished of the rising numbers, wealth, 
and activity of the disciples of Cardinal Wiseman 
and Co, Some say that one-sixth, or even one- 
fourth of us, have accepted the faith of Rome, Now 





let us see how the missionary spirit prevails, as illus- 
trated by money contributions for the conyersion of 
the world, 

The British Isles in one year gave £8,986 15s. 
for the work of spreading Popery throughout 
the world. Of this amount poor Ireland gave 
£5,933 0s. 64d., leaving the munificent sum of 
£3,053 14s. 54d. as the missionary contributions of 
the Papists of England and Scotland! Surely all 
the world ought to know that all the English and 
Scottish Romanists are prepared to do for its con- 
yersion to their creed is less than has been given 
in more cases than one by single Protestants for 
the spread of the Gospel during the same period! 
Three thousand pounds collected in England, 
Wales, and Scotland!! The dioceses of West- 
minster and Southwark furnish together about 
£400. The dioceses of Beverley, Birmingham, 
Clifton, and Hexham supply another £400. The 
Liverpool diocese alone sends £221, and Salford 
£163, The sees of Northampton, Nottingham, and 
Plymouth give respectively £12, £20, and £28, 
And what of Scotland? Every one has heard of the 
progress of Popery there. What are the new con- 
verts doing to spread their new faith? Kighty 

unds and some few shillings is all that our careful 

ttish friends have been induced to part with for 
the conversion of the world to the Popish faith. To 
crown all, the three thousand pounds we have been 
looking at includes an item of £1,489 belonging to 
1860; so that the real sum is very little more than 
£1,500 for the year 1861. After this, we may well 
afford to smile at their boasting and arrogance, and 
their zeal which costs them nothing. 

But there is another side to this picture. The 
sums receiyed appear to include the sale of publica- 
tions ; what this is, we are, of course, unable to say. 
It is much easier to find out what is given by the 
society to Great Britain. Under the head of “ Mis- 
sions of Europe,” we have the “Allocation of Alms 
among the different Missions for 1861.” Here 
Scotland leads off in three sums, amounting to 
£2,440. England comes next for about £8,229, four 
hundred pounds of which goes to Dr. Wiseman. 
Dr. Grant, of Southwark, takes almost £1,600, and 
so forth, Hence it appears that nearly £10,700 
came back to England and Scotland in return for 
the fifteen hundred which were contributed. Ireland 
has to be content with less than she gives; for while 
she gives £5,933, she only receives £2,240. These 
pwn are very rg koma They show us what 
efforts are making by Irish and continental agents of 
Popery—for such they mostly are—to turn away our 
countrymen from the pure Gospel of Christ to the 
cunningly devised fables of Romish superstition, «It 
is no small consolation to think that the pious zeal of 
British Christians gives many times £10,700 for the 
evangelisation of their fellow countrymen, and many 
hundreds of thousands annually for the evangelisa- 
tion of the world. 

We might have extended our observations to other 
countries, as to America, which gives £6,466 14s. 4d., 
and receives £42,560 16s, 6d. ; but it is sufficient for 
our purpose to have shown the measure of Popish 
missionary activity in these lands. There are only 
two other items to which we will allude ; the first, 
that the expenses of printing are £8,429 11s. 6d. ; 
and the second, that the expenses of management 
are only £1,896 17s. 6d. From the first of these the 
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proceeds of sales must be deducted. The other 
reveals an economy of management. truly extraordi- 
nary, and such as is unapproached by any of the 
great missionary societies of the Protestant world 
with which we are acquainted. Of the Annals of 
the society, 214,000 copies are published every two 
months, in nine different languages. 








FOOTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
NABLOUS TO MEGIDDO. 

Tnx city of Nablous, the ancient Sichem, Shechem, or 

Sychar, is long and narrow, stretching along a deep 

valley at the foot of Mount Gerizim, with Mount 

Ebal on the opposite side. The houses are of stone 


and lofty, with domes upon the roofs, but the streets | P 


are narrow. Many objects of remarkable interest 
cluster around this sequestered spot, venerable for its 
hallowed associations. The naked and sterile sides of 
Ebal and Gerizim, rising some eight hundred feet 
above the valley, present a striking contrast to the 
luxuriance and fertility scattered at their feet. There 
is a community of Samaritans in the city, and tra- 
vellers have much to tell us of their curious customs, 
and their copies of the law of Moses. ‘The top of 
Mount Gerizim isin their esteem a most holy place, to 
which they still resort three times a year to worship. 
Here also they sacrifice the passover, consisting of 
six or seven lambs, which they slay and roast upon the 
spot. The Prince of Wales and his party arrived at 
Nablous just in time to witness this ancient ceremony, 
the only direct vestige of the Jewish Passover. Of 
this visit we have the following brief account :— 

“The whole Samaritan community were assembled 
on a terrace just short of the summit of Mount 
Gerizim. About an hour before sunset the prayers 
began, and six sheep, tended by young men in white 
garments, appeared among the crowd. As the sun 
sank behind the western ridge, the young men burst 
into a wild chant, drew their long bright knives, and 
brandished them in the air. In a moment the sheep 
were thrown upon their backs, and the knives drawn 
across their throats. In the stream of blood which 
flowed from them, the young men dipped their fingers, 
and marked the foreheads and noses of all the children. 
Next came the skinning and roasting—the first in a 
trough, the second in i hols prepared for the parpoes 
The Prince and most of his suite returned to the tents, 
one or two remaining through the night on the moun- 
tain top to witness the ‘feast,’ which was eaten in 
haste in the early morning by the Samaritans, girded 
and shod, and with staves in their hands.” 

Dr. Robinson says his guide showed him a few flat 
stones. Under these stones, he said, there lie the 
twelve which were brought out of the Jordan by the 
Israelites, and there they will remain until El-Muhdy 
(the Guide) shall appear. This, he said, and not the 
Messiah, is the name they give to the expected 
Saviour. He could not tell when he would appear, 
but there were already some tokens of his coming. At 
a short distance from these stones, says the writer just 
quoted, the guide took off his shoes, because it was 
holy ground. The holiest spot is a ge where they 
say the tabernacle of the Lord with the ark of the 
covenant was once pitched. Upon this ground the 
Samaritans once had their temple, and they still turn 
towards it when they pray. Near the same place they 
point out the spot on which they think Abraham was 
commanded to offer up Isaac. 





Shechem or Nablous is a very ancient city. We 
learn from Gen. xii. 6,7, that Abraham here builded 
an altar to the Lord. Jacob lived here, or close by, 
upon a piece of tps which he purchased, and after- 
wards gave to Joseph. Here also the bones of Joseph 
were buried after they were brought out of Egypt. 
When Joshua had brought the Israelites to this spot, 
his first act was to erect an altar to the Lord upon 
Mount Ebal. On this altar “they offered burnt 
offerings, and sacrificed peace offerings.” ‘There also 
Joshua wrote upon stones a copy of the law of Moses, 
which he wrote in the presence of the children of 
Israel. In the Mens between the two mountains the 
people were assembled, while the sons of Levi, the 
priests, took their places upon Ebal and Gerizim, and 
roclaimed thence the blessings and curses before them 
all. To these blessings and curses the people respond 
with aloud Amen. Ata much later period, Abimelech 
destroyed Shechem, and sowed the ground with salt ; 
but it was rebuilt, and resumed its former importance. 
Jeroboam was here made king by the ten tribes, 
and the city was enlarged and strengthened by 
him. It became the head-quarters of the Samaritan 
worship, after the temple was built on Gerizim. To 
the temple in question there is an interesting reference 
in St. John’s Gospel, the fourth chapter, when the 
Samaritan woman says to our Lord, ** Our fathers wor- 
shipped in this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusa- 
lem is the place where men ought to worship. Jesus 
saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jeru- 
salem, worship the Father.” The Romans called the 

lace Neapolis, orthenew city, whenceits modern name. 

t possessed a Christian Church, and it is still one of 
the largest and pleasantest cities in Palestine, though 
its history reaches back for some 3800 years. There 
was formerly a church built over the well of Jacob, 
and its ruins are still to be traced. Not far from 
Nablous, they used to show the water-pit into which 
it was believed Joseph was cast by his brethren. 

We linger around this memorable spot; but it is 
imperative that we should start for Samaria, another 
of the most famous cities in Palestine, and now called 
Sebustiyeh. Our way lies along the rich valley in 
which Nablous is situated, among orchards and olive 
groves, and by the side of a rapid stream. After pro- 

ing a considerable distance we bear off co the right, 
across the hills, with the village of Zawata above us. 
From this point the view is charming; but we soon 
after go down a deep valley, and again up another 
hill. We pass the village of Nakura, and the moun- 
tain or hill of Samaria stands before us in the middle 
of a valley. ‘The hill is steep but fertile. The 
difficult road which leads up it is marked on both 
sides by fragments of ancient buildings. Dr. Stewart 
says, **The present state of the hill of Samaria is a 
striking fulfilment of the prophet Micah’s prediction : 
—‘ Therefore will I make Samaria as a heap of the 
field, and as plantings of a vineyard ; and I will pour 
down the stones thereof into the valley, and I will 
discover the foundations thereof.’ (Micah i. 6.) When 
I got to my tent in the evening, I read over Dr. Keith’s 
comments on the prophecies concerning Samaria, and 
admired greatly the minuteness and truthfulness of his 
illustrations. é hill rises about four hundred fect 
above the level of the valley, and is rather of an 
oblong shape; but as I viewed it afterwards from near 
Burka, on the hill to the north of the valley, it had 
much the appearance of a crown. When in its glory, 
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with a city set upon it, it must have borne a still 


more striking resemblance to that regal ornament ; 
and it occurred to me that probably from this cir- 
cumstance, as well as from its being the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel, it was called by the prophet 
Tsaiah, ‘ The crown of pride.’ (Isaiah xxviii, 3.)” 

The hill of Samaria owes its name to Shemer, of 
whom Omri bought it more than 900 years before 
Christ. Omri, the Israelitish king, built upon it a 
city, and made it his metropolis. ‘The city was strong 
by its position, and became an important and magni- 
ficent place, but it was corrupted by idolatrous 
wickedness. It was conquered. first by Benhadad, 
king of Syria, and next by Shalmanezer, king of 
Assyria, who reduced it to ruins, as the prophets had 
foretold. Its inhabitants were carried into captivity. 
The city was afterwards rebuilt, and was the theatre 
of many important events, until it was again destroyed 
by John Hyrcanus. Once more it was rebuilt, and 
called by the Romans Sebastia, whence its modern 
name Sebustiyeh ; but the prosperity of its neighbour 
Neapolis, or Nablous, led to its decay, and it is now a 
small and miserable village. There are the ruins of a 
church, said to have been built over the tomb of John 
the Baptist; and there are also other ruins of con- 
siderable interest. 

After descending the hill, we cross a rich valley, and 
then ascend the mountains of Samaria, from which we 
obtain a magnificent ‘rim ene reaching far away to 
the Mediterranean. In another direction, the view 
extends to the range of Carmel. Our way lies over 
hills and valleys past Fendekumiyeh, Jeba, Sanur, &c. 
It is thought by some that Sanur is the Bethulia of 
the book of Judith. Further on is Kubatiyeh, sup- 

to be the Chobai of Judith. ‘To the left is Tell 
othan, which is generally admitted to be the Dothan 
mentioned in the history of Joseph. From one or 
two points views of the plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon 
are obtained. This vast and celebrated plain is 
entered at a place called Jenin, the En-Gannim of the 
book of Joshua. By another route we should by 
Arrabeh and Kefr-Kud or Capercotia, Ere we pana | 
into the valley we see before us the outspread plain, 
with the mountains of Gilboa on the right, the hills of 
He ga and Hermon in front, and Carmel on the 
t. 
The plain of Jezreel is too important a place to be 
over without a few words. To the north-west 
of Gilboa, and upon the eastern border of the plain, lay 
Jezreel, a place now called Zerin. The valley before 
it seems always to have been a favourite encamping 
d and battle-field for contending armies. Here 
ideon defeated the Midianites and Amalekites, and 
since that time it has often been the scene of 
slaughter. The city of Jezreel is at present, repre- 
sented by a petty village of a score or two of houses. 
— a on the other side se the foot of Mount 
Carmel, and is now supposed to be represented by El- 
Lejjun. The valley of Megiddo ison good aunele 
believed to have furnished the name of lon 
in the book of Revelation. If this be correct, the 
valley of Armageddon is the valley near the hill of 
Megiddo. It is, therefore, of interest both to the 
student of history and the student of prophecy. The 
lace where Deborah and Barak triumphed over 
isera, and where Josiah was slain by the Egyptian 
host, is the one which prophecy points to, as the scene 
of some terrible slaughter. How far. the prophecy is 
to be literally understood, we venture not to say. 





Correspondence. 
—-- > -— 

[When our opinion is desired upon any portion of Scrip- 
ture, will our correspondents be good enough to write the 
passage at the top of theletter, naming the chapter and verse, 
and adding the signatures by which we are to address them ! 
Then let the difficulty be stated, or the question be asked. 
This will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
much time. The verse we are about to explain is in the 
required form. ] 





No. 191.—M. D.—“ If thou doest well shalt thou not 
be accepted ? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door.” —Gen. iv. 7. 

This style of speaking still prevails in the East to 
denote the punishment that will follow crime. “ Ask,” 
says an Eastern traveller, “any man who is acquainted 
with Scripture, what he understands by sin lying at the 
threshold of the door; he will immediately speak of it 
as the guilt of some great crime which the owner of the 
dwelling had committed.” A man accused of murder 
would be accosted in the following language: “If you 
have done this, think not to escape; no! for sin will 
ever lie at your door.” To aman accused of any otber 
dreadful offence, it would be said, “ Ah ! if I had done it, 
do I not know that sin would ever lie at my door ?” 

* God’s design appears to have been to induce Cain to 
do well, by speaking of the reward of righteousness, 
and to make him afraid of doing evil, by showing him 
the punishment of sin.” 

Looking at the words, “If thou doest. not well” in 
connection with the context, it appears to us that the 
words refer to the mode of approaching the Almighty 
by sacrifices. Abel had offered up a lamb, which was 
typical of the forthcoming “seed of the woman,” tlic 
Messiah; and we may presume that the victim offerod 
by Abel was in conformity with the Divine instructions, 
thus recognising God as the God of Redemption ; cn 
the other hand, Cain made an offering of the fruits of 
the earth, which was a recognition of God as the 
Creator of all things—the God of Nature. This at- 
tempt to draw near to God without admitting the neces- 
sity of a Mediator, is opposed to the plan formed in the 
wisdom of God, and as such was offensive to Ged, and 
therefore the offering was rejected; but God,ia mercy, 
assures Cain that if he offer that which is right, and in a 
right manner, he shall be accepted, but God tells him 
also, that if he will not conform to the mode prescribed, 
his sin abideth on him, and the penalty will follow. 





No. 195.—G. N.—Was Baptism IN THE TIME OF 
CHRIST AND His APOSTLES BY IMMERSION OR BY 
SPRINKLING ? 

There is reason to believe both forms were in use. 
Immersion appears to have been the primary mode; but 

ious men who dwell in northern climes mostly adopt the 
latter mode, without in any degree questioning the pro- 
priety of the former. The use of water in baptism, and 
not the quantity, or the mode of its application, is con- 
sidered by them to be the essential point, together with 
the precise adoption of the words prescribed by our Lord 
in his instructions to his apostles. 





No. 196.—THomas.—* Charity covereth a multitude of 
sins,”—1 Peter iv. 8. 

As our correspondent has omitted to quote the pas- 
sage, and as the figures are indistinct, we have no means 
of judging of the accuracy of the quotation. We must 
therefore assume that the above is the verse upon whic) 
our remarks are required. In the ages of superstition, 
the words were understood in their literal sense, and vast 
sums of money were expended upon benevolent works, 
under the erroneous impression that these acts of charity 


| secured for the donor the forgiveness of sins, In tke 
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present day the words are understood as implying that 
kinduess and good-will, which are the results of love, 
will lead us to refrain from publishing the errors and 
infirmities of others—that it will not permit us to give 
needless publicity to the actual or the supposed mis- 
doings of those with whom we are associated. Charity 
speaketh ill of no man; consequently slander, detrac- 
tion, and evil speaking are opposed to the very spirit of 


true charity, which in the Gospel is termed love, because | /< 


love to God and to man is the source from which it 
springs. 





No. 197.—G, B.—*In myFather’s house are many 
mansions.”’—John xiv. 2. 

The words, we think, refer to the vast number of the 
redeemed, and also to the different degrees of glory to 
which the redeemed will attain. We believe that 
various degrees of reward are appointed in the future 
world, and that these are proportioned to man’s progress 
in faith and holiness, 





No. 198.—W. W.—Many things are lawful that are | of 


not expedient. The actions referred to by our corres- 
pondent are culpable, but not criminal—they merit cen- 
sure, but not condemnation ; and if we lose sight of this 
important distinction, we ourselves are culpable, and 
deserve censure. 





No. 199.—F. F—How ar& WE TO UNDERSTAND 
THE STATEMENT MADE REGARDING Esau ?—“ He found 
no place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.” 

The word “repentance” in this verse refers to the 
father, and not to the son—to Isaac, and not to Esau. 
Esau, by his pleading, could not induce his father to 
change his mind, and so to repent of the gift to the 
younger son as to withdraw the superior blessing from 
Jacob the younger, and to confer it upon himself as the 
elder brother. 





No. 200.—T. P. S.—Curist’s ForEKNOWLEDGE. 

With the examples quoted by our correspondent, the 
question appears to us to be unnecessary; but our 
answer is, as Christ in his divine nature is God over all, 
he must know all things, even the end from the begin- 
ning, and before time was even from everlasting to 
everlasting. 


No. 201.—O. H.—* Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” 

The term “soul” is employed in Scripture with a 
variety of meanings. In the above passage it denotes a 
man’s se/f, and it has no reference to the immortal part 
of his nature. 





No. 202.—Beta.— Wao Were RaGuEt AnD 
JETHRO ? 

These are two names for the same individual. The 
person here referred to was the father-in-law of Moses, 
and some persons assert that Jethro, the priest of 
— had four names—Raguel, Jethro, Hobab, and 

eni. 





No. 203.—R. T.—To WHOM ARE WE TO ADDRESS 
OUR PRAYERS ? 

The Scripture teaches us to address the Father through 
the intercession of the Son, and looking to the aid of the 
Holy Spirit. St. Paul says, “Through Christ we bave 
aceess by one Spirit unto the Father.” 





No. 204.—J. 8, A—Is If PROPER TO USE A PRE- 
SCRIBED FORM IN PRAYER, AND, IF 60, IS THERE ANY 
EXAMPLE IN ScrtpTune ? 





We answer, Yes, The bigs priest. invoked blessings 
on the Israelites in a form of prayer prescribed by God 
himself, and forms of prayer were frequently employed 
in the Jewish service, Forms.of prayer and. extem- 
poraneous supplications are both lawful, and are both 
desirable, under different circumstances; only let us 
take heed, in using forms of prayer, that we are spiritual, 
and . using extemporary prayer, that we are not 
ormal. 

Besides the Lord’s Prayer, it is evident (says an 
eminent Noriconformist divine) that the primitive 
Christians very early employed pre-composed forms of 
prayer, which are termed by Justin Martyr, who 
flourished as early as the second century, ‘‘ Common 
Prayers.” They are styled by Origen, who lived in the 
third century, © Appointed Prayers ;” and Cyprian, in 
the same century, speaks of forms of prayer under the 
title. of.“ Solema Prayers,” We also of the 
“ Liturgy of Antioch,” which bears the name of the 
apostle os also, of the “ Liturgy of Basil,” in use 
in 370 A.p.; and to these may be added the “ Litungy 
Chrysostom,” and seyeral others, Consequently, the 
persons who deem it proper to use forms of prayer, are 
able to plead the earliest example in both the Jewish 
and the Christian Church, 





No. 205.—W. E.—How pip CornELIUs OBTAIN HIS 
KNOWLEDGE OF Gop ? 

This Roman soldier, although a Gentile, was one that 
feared God, was constant at his devotions, and performed 
many benevolent deeds. His whole family also served 
God, It pleased the Almighty to favour him, in a 
miraculous manner, with en introduction to the know- 
ledge of the 1, An angel instructed him what 
to do, and Cornelius obeyed, and became, through the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, the first Gentile convert to 
the Christian faith. 


No. 206.—A Constant RaapeR.—THERE IS BUT 
ONE LIVING AND PRUE GOD, EVERLASTING, WITHOUT 
body, parts, OR passions. How, THEN, ARE WE TO 
UNDERSTAND THE TERM OF ONE “substance,” EMPLOYED 
IN THE First or THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES ? 

The original is more accurate— Ejusdem essentia.” 
‘We must remember, when writing or speaking upon 
such a subject as the nature of the ‘Triune God, language 
wearin convey correct ideas, and the mind of 
a finite being is incompetent justly to comprehend so 
mysterious a subject, At best, mortals can only make 
an approach to the Truth; for “man, with all ‘his 
powers, cannot reach a thought half way to God.” 


No. 207,—W, G. M.— Was tHE DocrRine or Tue 
TRINITY KNOWN TO THE JEWS? . 

As a truth received by the people at large, probably it 
was not; but a variety of circumstances unite to induce 
us to believe that the doctrine of the Three Persons in 
the Godhead was acknowledged by the learned among 
the Jews. 

The unity of God is the distinguishing doctrine of 
Judaism, as it was the avowed object of Moses to teach 
the Jews the unity of God in opposition to the Poly- 
theism of the other nations with whom they were to 
come in contact; consequently, the Jewish lawgiver 
dwelt most partic and most prominently on the 
unity of which he hardly ever omitted when he 
bet opportunity of bringing forward the attributes 
t) b 

That the Jews also believed in the union of the three 
persons in the Divine essence, Speers probable from the 
observation contained in tings of their most re- 
nowned teachers. One of referring to the passage 
in the Pentateuch, “ Let us make mao,” says, “this ex- 
pression manifests a plurality of persons.” © 
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Rabbi Samuel Bar Nachman quotes a singular tradi- 
tion; ho’ says that when Moses, in writing the law, 
came to the place where he was by Divine dictation to 
express the sentence “ Let us make man,” he paused and 
said,“ Lordof the world, why dost thou afford au occa- 
sion for error with respect to thy unity?” but the Lord 
answered unto Moses, “ Write thou so, and he that 
desires to err, Jet him err.” We may truly say, with 
the renowned Pascal, “In God’s Word there is light 
enough to guide him that loveth the light, and darkness 
enough to confound him that loveth darkness.” Many 
passages in the Old Testament intimate the plurality of 
persons in the Godhead, such as—* Where is God, my 
makers ?” 

The form of benediction used by the high priest, 
“THe Logp bless thee, and keep thee, THe Lorp make 
his face to shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee. 
Tre Lorp lift up his countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace.” 

The royal prophet, when describing his celestial vision, 
represents the seraphim as exclaiming; “ Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord. of hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” Rabbi Simeon thus expounds the words ;— 
“ Holy, this is the Father; Holy, this is the Son; Holy, 
this is the Holy Ghost.” 

Jonathan, the son of Uzziel, in his paraphrase thus 
renders it:— Holy, Father; Holy, Son; Holy, Holy 
Spirit.” 

Besides these quotations, so familiar to the Jews, we 
must not forget that in the Hebrew the noun that 
denotes God is plural, and the verb that is connected 
with the noun is singular; and, as if designed to incul- 
cate a mysterious and important truth, this combination 
of the singular with the plural, when speaking of God, 
occurs no fewer than thirty times in the first chapter of 
Genesis. 

Ata period five hundred years nearer to the coming 
of Christ, we find the same truth preserved, for David 
says, within the compass of a few lines, “ The Sprnit of 
the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my tongue. 
The Gop oF IsRakt said, the Rock oF IsgaEt spake to 
me.” Thus declaring, as a part of the Jewish creed, a 
belief in a triplicity of persons in the sacred Godhead, 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson has shown it to be very pro- 
bable that the ancient Egy ptians derived their notious of 
a Trinity from early revelation, handed down through 
the posterity of Noah. Bach city or district had its 
TRrIAp, and in these triads the third number ed 
from the other two, as it is in the Christian Chureh. 
This opinion of the Deity prevailed also among the 
Hindoos, the Scythians, the Greeks, and other nations 
widely apart from each other, and, consequently, it 
amounts to a demonstration that the doctrine was de- 
rived from a common origin. We cannot, therefore, 
believe that the Jews were ignorant of a fact known to 
nations less favoured or less instructed than themselves. 








’ 
QJouths’ Department, 
Faget? 
THE RED APPLE. 
Litrrx Jane was one day sent by her mother to 
do some errand in the yard. A sawyer was at 
work there, and a pile of wood was thrown up di- 
rectly before the door. Little Jane climbed earefully 
over the wood, and did her errand. When she was 
on her way back, the sawyer took her pe his 
strong. arms, and set her down safely in the door- 
way, smiling as he did so, and saying to her, in a 
kind tone, “ There, my little girl; I was afraid you 
might fall.” 
ane thanked him very pleasantly, and went up- 


stairs to tell her mother. ‘ Now, mother, I like the 
woodman very much, for he was so good to me,” she 
said. “ He lifted me kindly over the wood, so that 
I wouldn’t get hurt ; I thanked him pleasantly, but 
may I not give him something?” 

* If you want to do so,” said her mother. 

“ What shall I give him?” asked Jane. 

‘** What would you like to give him?” 

“That very large red apple that you gave me 
this morning. Wouldn't that be nice?” said 
Jane. 

** Yes, that will do very well,” her mother answered. 
“ Sane ran down, and gave the apple, quite ¢e- 

Thank you; you’re a dear little girl,” said the 
sawyer, as he received it; ‘and what shall Ido with 
it?” 

‘* Why, look at it, and see how pretty it is, and 
then eat it,” said Jane, 

** Well, wouldn’t you like to have me give it to 
my poor little Johnny ?” 

** Johnny, and who is Johnny ?” 

‘My poor little boy that is all burnt and crippled 
by the fire.” 

** How came he so?” asked Jane. 

‘Why, when he was a baby,” said the sawyer, 
the poor thing was tied into a chair, and left alone 
for a minute ; and he was a bright and strong baby, 
and I suppose he stretched and pulled for something, 
and tipped himself over against the hot stove, and 
his clothes took fire, and he was sadly burnt indeed. 
But he’s a good little thing, and so loving. Shall I 
give him the apple?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Jane; and she ran quickly 
into the house, and, with her mother’s permission, 
brought out a little, brown, wooden horse, with a red 
| Soldier on his back. “There, give that to Johnny, 
too,” said she, ** for I’m sorry that he’s so burnt.” 

When the sawyer returned home at night, little 
Johnny sat watching for him at the window; and 
when he gave him the horse’ and apple, Johnny 
thought he had never seen so fine a plaything as the 
horse, nor so large and red an apple before. He 
kissed his father, and thanked him heartily; and 
then he kissed the horse and the soldier, and the 
apple too. When he learned who sent them to him, 
he said, “* How good she is to me! how I should like 
to see her!” 

* What are you going to do with your presents?” 
said his father. 

Johnny thought a moment. “I know what I 
shall do with the apple,” he said. ‘* Don’t you know 
that big boy that Tooks in here, and makes me cry 
sometimes; looking so bad, shrivelling up one side of 
his face, and drawing his head down to his shoulder, 
as if trying to make fun of me, because | am so 
burnt, and my head is all drawn to one side by the 
fire—don’t you know that boy?” 

* Jim Norton, do you mean?” asked the father ; 
‘“‘ that bad fellow that I drove away from the window 
last week ?” 

“ Yes, that boy.” 

‘Why, you don’t like him so much, do you ?” 

“Not so much; but I want him to like me. I 
want to show him that I don’t hate him beeause he 
tries to make me feel bad, and makes fun of what I 
can’t help, and what I am sometimes so sorry for ; 
though I know I ought not to be, for Ged did it, and 





he knew it was best for me.” 
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4*And what will you do with the horse and 
soldier ?” he asked. 

“Why, I think I'll keep them,” said Johnny, 
‘they’re so pretty ; but I'll show them to the baby, 
to stop her from crying; and I shall let some little 
boys I know play with them; and I shall let Jim 
play with them too, if he gets good. I shan’t keep 
them all to myself.” 

The next day little Johnny watched at the window, 
and when he saw the bad boy that tried to make fun 
of his misfortune, he beckoned him to come nearer. 
Jim did not. know what to make of it, and thought 
perhaps Johnny meant to play him a trick in return 
for his unkindness; so he stayed where he was, and 
did not seem to notice. Johnny’s gesture. But 
Johnny’s purpose of good towards Jim was fixed, 
and he raised up the tempting apple, and again 
beckoned him to his window. , 

“‘ Here, Jim,” said Johnny, “ here’s a nice apple. 
I don’t hate you. Won’t you love me now, Jim?” 

The bad boy reddened with shame and guilt. In 
the words of the Bible, Johnny had “ heaped coals 
of fire upon his head.” He could not take the 
apple. 
“No, little boy,” he said, “I don’t want your 
apple. I can get apples.” 

** Yes, I want you to take it,” said Johnny ; “ then 
you won't hate me, perhaps.” 

The apple was tempting, and Jim selfishly took it ; 
but as he went away looking at it, he could not help 
feeling ashamed of himself. 

“ What a good boy that Johnny is, when I’ve 
acted so to him!” he thought. ‘I’m sorry I took 
his apple, for I don’t suppose he gets half as many as 


Id», I wish he had it back again. It was mean to 
take it from him; but I’m ashamed to take it back 
again. What shall I do with it?” 


He could not eat the apple, so he took it home and 
divided it among his brothers aud sisters. This was 
a new thing for him, and they did not know what it 
meant; for, instead of giving to them, he had always 
tried to get from them, and they now asked him if 
he was not sick. 

Jim could not forget the apple, Johnny’s good- 
ness was such a strange thing to him that he could 
not keep it out of his mind; and the more he thought 
of it, the more it seemed to soften him. He made no 
more bad faces at Johnny, and soon began to smile 
as he passed his window ; and Johnny, as you might 
know, was very glad to see the change in him, and 
always smiled. pleasantly in return. He never was 
sorry for having given away his fine apple, though 
indeed it was a rare thing with him, and highly 

rized, perhaps more than the rarest fruit would be 
y you. 

Jim Norton sometimes thought, ‘I wish I had 
something to give Johnny; I ought to give to him, 
rather than he to me.” Then he thought, “I will 
~~ my little sweetbriar plant into a pot, so that 

ohnny may have it in his room,” So he boughta 
large flower-pot and gave the sweet-briar to Johnny, 
and never was so happy in his life before. He was 
now, by degrees, growing generous and kind to 
everybody, but particularly te Johnny, for he felt 
something like gratitude toward him, and he was 
learning to pity and love him, 

One day he told Johnny of a plan he had made to 
snare a little bird, and bring it to him, so that he 
might hear its fine song in his own room, sinee he 





was lame and could not go out into the fields and 
woods, and wasso often alone ; but Johnny told him, 
‘No, Jim, it’s hard enough for me to be shut up 
here, and I’m used to it since I was a baby. The 
bird isn’t used to it, and it would be very dread- 
ful for it. I don’t want wile to be miserable 
for me; I shouldn’t be happy. I'd rather not, Jim. 
The flowers you bring me are enough.” 

So Jim left the birds to sing in freedom in the 
pleasant woods ; but the sweet-briar grows very fast 
in Johnny’s window ; and, though it does not bloom 
very often, it is always fresh and sweet, like the 
odour of good deeds. 





THE MONKEY AND THE PITCHER-PLANT. 


Two brothers, Englishmen, were once travelling on 
foot from Dondra Head, the southern extremity of 
the Island of Ceylon, towards Candy, in the interior, 
about one hundred and twenty miles northward. 
They started upon their journey very early in the 
morning, and expected to accomplish it in three or 
four days, though, as the sun is so exceedingly warm 
in that country, they intended to rest during the 
heat of the day under the shade of the many broad 
aot palm-trees that grew by the side of the 


road, 

They had travelled some distance when the younger 
ti. and, gazing inquiringly around, said, ‘I 
surely heard a cry, Robert, as if some one were hurt. 
Let us look and see what it can be,” he added, as a 
low moan now distinctly reached their ears. It pro- 
ceeded from a group of cocoa-nut trees that grew on 
their right hand. 

The brothers sprung hastily, but cautiously, for- 
ward, and searched carefully around, till at last the 
elder exclaimed, laughing, ‘‘Here it is, Arthur; 
come and see;” and as his brother turned towards 
him, he pointed to a monkey, who, having fallen 
from one of the overhanging branches of the fruit- 
tree, had hurt himself very severely. 

“ Poor fellow!” said Arthur; and taking him up, 
he tore a strip from his handkerchief and bound the 
wounded limb, and turned to resume his journey, 
with the monkey in his arms. “ You surely,” said 
Robert, ‘‘do not intend to take that disgusting 
animal as your companion to: Candy!” ‘Do you 
think,” replied Arthur, ‘‘that I would leave this 
poor helpless creature to die of his wound? No; he 
shall be my companion until he is cured, and then he 
may return as soon as he likes to his home in the 
forest.” 

The two brothers travelled on their way, though 
the elder could not sometimes refrain from joking 
the other about his companion. They had journeyed 
two days, and were about half-way from the place of 
their destination, when the heat became exceedingly 
oppressive, and the numerous springs which had 
heretofore flowed along the side of the road became 
dried up, and they began to suffer from want of 
water, ‘Their strength was failing ; they felt as if 
they could ps gascond no further ; and on morning 
of the fourth day, when within about thirty miles of 
Candy, both brothers sunk down at the foot of a 

-tree, exhausted and parched with thirst. 
‘‘ Must we die here?” exclaimed Robert, with a 


groan. 
“Trust in God,” replied Arthur, raising his eyes 
towards heaven, 
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Suddenly the monkey, who was resting at his side, 
sprang up and ran eagerly along the road, as if he 
were searching for something. At last he returned, 
and seizing Arthur by the arm, endeavoured to draw 
him along with him. “ How strangely he acts!” 
said the young man, ‘ What.can he have found?” 
And summoning all his strength, he arose an 
followed the animal, 

When he reached the spot, what met his delighted 
‘eyes? There, growing in luxuriant abundance, was 

e silky, downy pitcher-plant, or monkey-cup ; so 
called on account of its being sought after by those 
animals for the purpose of quenching their thirst. 
The flower is the shape ef a cup, about six inches in 
length, and one and a half in diameter; it is fur- 
nished with a lid, which opens and shuts with the 
change of the weather, and is filled with pure water, 
a secretion from the plant. 

The two brothers drank of the water, and were 
refreshed ; and when they at last reached their home, 
they related to their astonished friends how the 
monkey had been the means of saving their lives, 
‘Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thon made them all.” 





SAVING FAITH. 


‘Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby we receive and 
= to him alone. for salvation, as he is offered to us in the 
ospel,”” 


Let us see what is faith in God—such faith as will 
please him. 

There was once a man to whom God spake, and 
told him to leave his home, his town, and his country, 
and go off into a strange land, and live under a teat, 
and never again have a home. The man asked no 
reasons, but obeyed. After this he had a son, an 
only son. God told him that this son should live and 
grow up, and should be the forefather & fot 
nations, millions of people. But after this, told 
this man to go and take this boy of his and take his 
life, and burn up his body with fire. God gave him 
noreason for these directions. The good man prepared 
toobey. He got the wood to burn the body of 
his dear child; he bound his hands and his feet, and 
put out his hand, and took the knife with which to 
take his life. God then told him not to do it, but to 
take a ram which he would find close by, and kill 
him. This was faith in God; for Abraham (for that 
was his name, and you will find the whole account in 
the 22nd chapter of Genesis) obeyed God, because he 
believed God was wise, and holy, and good, though 
re could not understand why he told him to to 
this. 

A gentleman was once engaged at some work in a 
cellar, when his little daughter came to the trap door 
and called out— 

‘* Father, are you there?” 


“Yes, my daughter ; do you want to come down?” 


“T can’t,” she replied. 
ef Oh, yes, youcan; just jump, and I will catch 


‘* But, father, it is so dark, and I can't see you.” 

“That is no matter,” he ré * Though you 
can’t see me, I can see you; you know, my child, 
I have never deceived you, so trust y to me 
now.” 

After a little more hesitation, and much feat, she 
yim down into the dark cellar, and found herself 
clasped in her dear father’s arms. Now, children, 
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faith in Jesus Christ is just such strong belief in him 
as will lead us to obey his commands. We believe 
there was such a being on earth once as Christ; 
that he did the miracles told of him in the Testa- 
ment; that he was holy; that he spake the words 
of the sermons written in the Bible as coming from 


d | him; that he died for sinners, and rose from 


the dead, and is gone to heaven, and now 
lives there, and is doing good to his people. We 
believe all that is told about him in the Bible. And 
if this belief, or faith, is good for anything, it will cause 
tis to love to read the Bible, to obey Christ, to love 
him, and ‘to serve him. And even as the little girl 
trusted her father’s word, and threw herself into his 
arms for protection, so should we cast ourselves upon 
Christ, and rest upon him for salvation. 





PULL IT UP BY THE ROOTS, 
“FaTuer, here is a dock,” said Thomas, as he was at 
work with his father in the garden; “shall I cut it 
off close to the root ?” 

“No,” replied his father, “that will not do; I 
have cut it up Pa cggas many times, but it grows 
again stronger than ever. Pull it up by the root, for 
nothing else will kill it.” én 

Thomas pulled again and again at the dock, but 
the root was very deep in the ground, and he could 
not stir it from its place; so he asked his father to 
come and help him, and his father went and soon 
pulled it up. 

“ This dock root, Thomas,” said his father, “ which 
is an evil and fast-growing weed in a garden, puts 
me in mind of the evil things that grow so fast in the 
hearts of children. 

“Tf a boy is ill-tempered, we must not expect to find 
in him good humour, cheerfulness, thankfulness, and a 
desire to make others happy. And alittle girl who is 
idle we need not expect to be industrious, neat, or 
cheerful. If a child is dutiful to his parents, and 
despises the commandments of God, we might as well 
look. for a rose or a tulip in a bed of nettles, as hope 
to find in his heart those graces and good desires that 
we love to see growing there, 

- “ Every bad habit, every evil passion which troubles 
you, youshould try with all your heart and mind to 
overcome; you should, if possible, tear it up. But 
as you will find your own strength but weakness, go 
straightway to that. Almighty Friend who alone is able 
args eg and assist you. He can take from your 
hearts the Jove of sin; and this is the only way of 
destroying it, as we have destroyed the do:k dy 
pulling it up by the roots.” 








PATIENCE. 
LET me not dream, in vain despair, 
That progress stays her steps for me; 
The puny leverage of a hair 
A planet's impulse well may spare, 
A drop of dew the tided sea. 
The loss, if loss there be, is mine ; 
And yet not mine, if understood ; 
For oné shall , and one resign, 
One drink life’s rae, and one its wine— 
And God shall make the balance good. 


Oh, power to do! oh, baffled will! 
Gh, prayer and action, ye are one. 
not 


Who serve may yet fulfil 
The hashes task of standing still ; 
And good but wished, with God is done! 
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REDEEMING THE TIME, 
For what should we redeem time? 

1, For the lawful pursuits in which we are engaged. 
“ Not slothful in business” is a Divine injunction to 
which we should take heed. When man disobeyed 
his God, he was doomed to labour; and if we are 
able to be employed, it is a sin to be idle, for which 
we must give account. Almost any lawful employ- 
ment, well followed, will give one comfortable sup- 
port ; while to be ever changing from one thing to 
another is to fail in all, and to pursue a shadow, while 
we leave the substance behind. The fickle man will 
not be likely to be rich, Whatever your calling, give 
yourself to it, redeem time for it, and a measure of 
success is before you. ‘The world helps those who 
help themselves. 

2. For our improvement in useful knowledge. 
How much some might learn, would they devote that 
time to useful reading which they idle away in sundry 
follies!’ For one in school, a long evening in the 
quietude of home is often worth almost as much as a 
whole day in the noisy school-room. It was in this 
way that the “learned blacksmith” acquired more 
languages, before he was thirty years of age, than 
any other man in the country, though labouring as 
many hours a day as most do, at his trade. It was 
in this way that Erasmus, though doomed to constant 
struggles and disappointments, rose to the first rank 
as a scholar, and wrote well more books than most, 
under similar circumstances, could find time to read. 
One of his best works was composed while making a 
journey on horseback, lest his time, thus taken up, 
should be tattled away. Another, known to the 
writer, who stood well among scholars, used to walk 
five miles to school after his day’s work was done; 
and, to acquire a knowledge of Latin, used to write 
off parts of the grammar, which he took with him to 
the field, and committed while at his labour, while he 
studied astronomy by the aid of knots in string which 
he picked up about the field. 

8. Especially does it become us to redeem time for 
usefulness in life, and to pre others for eternity. 
The actors in the drama of lite are constantly chang- 
ing. One class is retiring, and another is cing. 
Soon those who are our children are to be our rulers, 
our law makers, and our guides. But the soul! How 
many have neglected it to their eternal ruin!’ How 
many, now living, though surrounded with all the 
means of grace, have neglected it to this hour, and to 
all human appearances are likely to neglect it still! 
Standing, then, on the point of the present moment, 
looking back to the mis-spent past, and forward to 
the uncertain future, let us heed the voice that says 
to us in the words of an unknown writer— 

Redeem the time! the Gospel cries, 
For evil are the days, and few : 
Redeem the time! my soul replies, 
With earth, and hell, and heaven, in view.” 








REST! 
Ou, the unrest of the world and its: millions !—oh, 
the surging of the great wave of humanity, and its 
wild tossings to and fro! The effort of a gifted 
sculptor to represent in marble this mortal life of ours 
is thus described :—‘‘ There was Life, a careworn, 
anxious, weary face, that seemed to look at you ear- 
nestly, and with a vague inquiry for something—that 
something that is lacking in all things here.” How 





often may we mark this earnest, inquiring look! And 
to those who are able, by the magnetism of sympathy, 
to enter into the experience of many lives, and read 


the souls that look out at these faces, what unquiet 


moods, what swaying impulses, what storms of 

passion, are revealed! How few there are who have 

found that something for which all are eagerly look- 

ing—that which alone can satisfy! How few know 

poh ‘* perfect peace ” of those whose mind is stayed on 
! 


Childhood, youth, maturity—no age is exempt— 
all are more or less strongly possessed with the dark 
spirit of unrest, which sends us wandering, like the 
poor maniac who “had his dwelling among the 
tombs.” Alas! that any should stray so far into the 
wilderness, that the Master’s voice may not be heard, 
and none ever see tliem “ yar: at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in their right mind.” 

Rest for body and soul—this is that for which the 
world is sighing ;—this is the burden of that un- 
uttered prayer which is ever rising from hearts that 
are wrestling each with its own temptation—groan- 
ing, each beneath its peculiar trial. Rest from the 
outward contest for daily bréad—the strife with greed 
and selfishness and injustice. Rest from the inward 
warfare, in which pride and passion, and every evil 
prompting, are set in deadly eg 8. ay the higher 
nature. t from the grievous load of sin and sad- 
ness that burdens this plodding mortality. 

Brother, “ weary with the march of. life,” listen to 
the voice of Jesus! ‘Come unto me, and I will give 
you rest.” Have you ever taken this one jewel from 
the Lord’s overflowing coffers of treasures laid up for 
his children, and held it up in the pure sunshine of 
faith, turning it over and over, watching its thousand 
brilliant reflections, each ray of which shot straight 
through the mists that had gathered gloomily over 
your spirit? . That blessed lig t shall silently put to 
flight the assailing host, and your soul eagerly open 
its barred gates to welcome freedom and S yaa Bind 
the gem upon your heart, and it shail prove an 
amulet of untold power. Your moans shall be 
changed into happy song. Your load shall be loosed 
and disappear, as did Pilgrim’s, when the vida 
and narrow way led him to the foot of the cross. ‘The 
storms of passion shall be calmed by the voice of Him 
bin hushed Genesareth’s wave with “Peace! Be 
still!” 

Clasped close to that. infinite heart of love, which 
yet was “ touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and was in all points tempted like as we are ”~-the 
Ph jonmning for something that is lacking in all 

y things ” shall be fully satisfied, and you shall 
xe vias ever the blessedness of Christ's priceless gift 
—Rest 








Short Arrotvs. 


Tae Divinity oF Jesus Curist.—The divinity of 
Jesus Christ is, in the system of grace, the sun to which 
all its parts are subordinate, and all their stations refer, 
which binds them in sacred concord, and imparts to 
pong wero —- and - beg ay Take from it 

is cen uminary, and the glory is departed; its 
holy harmonies are broken ; the Gestesin rush to chaos, 
The light of salvation is extinguished for ever ! 

ioked, rages lage is a ho ies fhe op 
wic ut pray. a man be out. the pit 
hell, he is on the ground of mercy. If a ee 
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once be brought to pray, however great his load of 
sin, his case is not desperate. He will be helped. We 
should recollect that God sees a way of escape when we 
see none; that nothing is too hard for him; that he 
warrants our dependence, and invites us to call on him 
in the day of trouble, and gives a promise of deliverance. 

A CunristiaN Woman, — Her personal character 
under the heads of love to Christ; her constraining 
motive to exertion, the right employment of influence ; 
the necessity of consistency in her daily conduct, and 
the importance of habitual self-examination. Her 
exertions among the poor include cottage-visits, visits 
to the sick, schools, religious instruction to the young, 
cottage-readings, distribution of tracts, &c. Happy; 
thrice happy, the Christian female, who thus  conse- 
erates her hie, her time, her talents, to the service of 
her God and Saviour! He will not forget her work 
and labour of love. 

ANECDOTE oF Mr. Werstry.—In the year 1790 
Mr. Wesley preached at Lincoln, in the month of 


Juue; his text was Luke x. 42, “ One thing is needful.” | h 


When the congregation were retiring from the chapel, 
a lady exclaimed, in a tone of great surprise, “Is this 
the great Mr. Wesley, of whom we hear so much at 
the present day ? Why the poorest person in the chapel 
par have understood him!” The gentleman to 
whom the remark was made replied, “In this, madam, 
he displays his greatness, that while the poorest can 
understand him, the most learned are edified, and 
cannot be offended.” 

PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT.—Maassillon justly 
observes that “the want of prayer is the principal cause 
of the little good which the generality of pastors do in 
their parishes, notwithstanding they may exactly fulfil 
all the other duties of the ministry. They think they 
have performed their part well when they have per- 
formed what is commanded; but, by the small advan- 
tage accruing from it, they might perceive that there 
is something wanting. ‘The minister who does not 
habituate himself to devout prayer, will speak only to 
the ears of his people; because the Spirit of God, who 
alone knows how to speak to the heart, and who through 
the neglect of prayer, has not taken up his abode within 
the man, will not speak by his mouth.” Indeed, as an 
old divine observes, “If God drops not down his assist- 
ance, we write with a penthathasnoink. If any in the 
world need walk dependently upon God more than 
others, the minister is he.” 

Gop 18 WITH HIs Prorie.— All who know a 
Saviour’s love, and trust to a Saviour’s righteousness, 
and long for a Saviour’s appearing, though heaven and 
earth shall fail, a Saviour’s care of them never, never 
can. When the guilty offspring of Adam were swept 
away by the deluge, Noah, the man who feared God, 
was riding securely above the desolating floods. ,.When 
the enemies of the Lord were drowned in the depths of 
the sea,a path was made through the mighty waters 
for his beloved people. When the lingering strokes of 
Almighty vengeance fell at length upon the perverse 
and guilty Jews, the faithful followers of Christ, in 
obedience to their Master’s warning, fled from the 
abandoned city, and escaped from its calamities, Thus 
it will be with sincere Christians; above all the wildest 
waves of earthly tribulation they shall ride securely 
in the ark of the everlasting covenant. And when, 
upon all the hopes of the ungodly and impenitent 
shall be written mourning, and lamentation, and woe, 
theirs shall be the palm of victory, and the robe, and 
the song, and the triumph of a Saviour’s redemption. 

Tae Wortp 1s Vitr.— God looks down upon a 
world universally vile. Such is now its state; and what 
has been its history? Is it not almost one continued 
series of unjust wars, cruel oppressions, anarchy, and 
wicked intrigue? Look through the whole of our 





history, or the history of any nation, even the most 
civilised, and say whether or not sin—sin—sin—is marked 
in every page? What part of our nature is not thus 
debased before God? he lofty flights of genius have 
been consecrated to passion, and not to God; and with 
respect to literature, scarcely any reference is made in 
the books sent forth to the people to the eternal prin- 
ciples which the Gospel reveals to fallen man. Our 
commerce is everywhere marked with injustice and 
violence; wealth is marked with vileness; power is 
marked with vileness, being used to oppress the weak; 
and poverty is marked with vileness—for the poor have, 
in their ‘state of misery, greedily indulged in those 
sensualities which were still within their reach. Igno- 
rance, cruelty, and depravity, everywhere mark our 
race; every part of the human family is depraved. 
A pure and holy God—that pure and holy Being who 
dwelleth in light unapproachable—looks down upon a 
race of creatures that ought to be adoring him with 
gratitude, everywhere living in open rebellion against 
im! 


THE DeatH-BeD oF InFipELs.—Cold and cheerless 
are the last hours of infidels; and most of them—shrink- 
ing in terror from death—have, on their death-beds, re- 
nounced their cold and cheerless scepticism. Voltaire 
declared himself “abandoned by Godand man,” and uttered 
such lamentations at his approaching end, from the fears 
he had of the future, that the physicians, thunderstruck, 
retired, and the nurse who attended him, many years 
afterwards, being requested to wait upon a sick Pro- 
testant gentleman, refused, till she was assured he “ was 
not a philosopher.” In his agony he cried out, “Oh, 
Christ! oh, Jesus Christ!” Paine, the author of the 
“ Age of Reason,” whilst dying, cried out, “ Lord, help 
me! God, help me! Jesus Christ, help me!” The 
Earl of Rochester told his friends that his theory of 
Christianity did not support him at his dying hour. 
Everywhere such instances have occurred. They are 
too notorious to need citation. The boldest unbelievers 
have furnished the most numerous examples. They 
have felt every foundation removed, when heart and 
flesh began to fail. What they had boasted in life, they 
found a miserable comforter in death. 

WaknInG TO THE INTEMPERATE.—The late Charles 
Lamb told his sad experience, as a warning to young 
men, in the following language:—“The waters have 
gone over me, But out of the black depths, could I be 
heard, I would cry out to all those who have set a foot 
in the perilous flood. Could the youth, to whom the 
flavour of the first wine is delicious as the opening 
seasons of life, or the entering upon some newly-dis- 
covered Paradise, look into my desolation, and be made 
to understand what a dreary thing it is wheu he shall 
feel himself going down a precipice, with open eyes and 
a passive will to his destruction, and have no power to 
stop it, and yet feel it all the way emanating from him- 
self ; to see all the godliness emptied out of him, and yet 
not able to forget a time when it was otherwise ; to 
bear about the piteous spectacle of his own ruin; could 
he see my fevered eye, feverish with the last night’s 
drinking, and feverishly looking for to-night’s repeti- 
tion of the folly ; could he but feel the bady of the death 
out, of which I cry hourly, with feebler outcry, to be 
delivered, it were enough to make him dash the spark- 
ling beverage to the earth, in all the pride of its mant- 
ling temptation.” 





TO OUR READERS. 
Joun CassE Li has the pleasure to acknowledge the 
receipt of the following additional contributions on 
behalf of the poor Nestorian Christians in London 
whose case has been referred to in Nos. 33 and 35 of 
Tue Quiver, and tenders his thanks to the kind 
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donors:—S. D. and ©. §., 1s. (the letter ‘mentions 
2s.; but only 1s. was inclosed); G, A., 18.3 A. 
M. N., 1s.; Constant Reader of THe Quiver, 
10s.; J. Marshall, 5s.; A. March, 5s.; ¥. O. U., 
2s. 6d.; E. (A widow's mite), 1s. 6d. ; E. C. W., 5s. ; 
T. B., 5s.; G. J., 28. 6d,; J. and W., 10s. ; A 
Primitive Methodist, 2s. The smallest contributions 
will be thankfully received and duly acknowledged. 

We were not without hope that this Periodical, 
circulating as it does among every denomination of 
evangelical Christians, might be the means of intro- 
ducing this most interesting case to the Christian 
public, and of raising up friends for the Nestorians in 
various quarters. This anticipation, we are glad to 
state, is in course of being realised. A gentleman 
connected with the JUustrated News has published in 
that popular journal a portrait of the two Nestorians, 
accompanied by an ably-written outline of their 
history. The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon recently delivered 
a lecture, at which they were premente and powerfully 
advocated their claims to Christian sympathy and 
aid. The result was that about. £30 was obtained 
for their benefit, and a further sum, probably equal 
in amount, was set apart by Mr. Spurgeon for 
use from the communion offerings on the following 
Sunday. 

We trust that other benevolent persons of influence 
will take up the case of these poor Christian strangers, 
so that they may return to their distressed country- 
men carrying with them some substantial token of 
their visit amongst the wealthiest and most Christian 


people in the world. The sum at present obtained. 


will be just sufficient to cover the expenses of their 
journey home. 








MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHANNINGS.” 
‘anton 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A SHILLING IN THE WASTE PAPER BASKET. 
“ Wnuosg shilling is this on my desk?” inquired Mr. 
Ashley of Samuel-Lynn, one morning towards the close 
of the summer. 

*T cannot tell thee,” was the reply of the Quaker. 
“T kn8w nothing of it.” 

“It is none of mine, to my knowledge,” remarked 
Mr. Ashley. 

“What shilling is that on the master’s desk ?” repeated 
Samuel Lynn to William, when he returned into his 
own room, where William was. 

“TJ put a shilling on the desk this morning,” replied 
William. “1 found it in the waste paper basket.” 

“Thee go in, then, and tell the master.” 

William did so. “ The shilling rolled out of the waste 
paper basket, sir,” said he, entering the counting house, 
and approaching Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Ashley was a man remarkably exact in his ac- 
counts. He had missed no shilling, and he did not 
think it was his. “ What should bring a shilling in the 
waste paper basket ? ” he asked. “It may have rolled out 
of your own pocket.” 

‘William could have smiled at the remark. A shilling 
out of his pocket! “Oh, no, sir.” 

Mr. Ashley sat looking earnestly at William—as the 
latter fancied. In reality he was buried deep in his own 
thoughts. But William felt uncomfortable under the 
survey, and his face flushed to a glowing crimson, Why 
— he feel uncomfortable ? t should cause the 

ush ? 

This. Since Janey’s death two or three months ago 





now, their circumstances had been more straitened 
than ever; of course, there had been expenses attend- 
ing it, and Mrs. Halliburton. was: paying them off 
weekly. Bread and potatoes, anda little milk, would be 
their food: often. On the previous night Jane had a 
sick head-ache. Some tea would have been acceptable, 
but she had neither tea nor money in the house; and 
she was firm to her resolution not to goon trust. On 
this morning early, when William rose; he found his 
mother down before him, at her work as usual. Her 
head felt better, she said; it might get quite well if she 
had but some tea; but she had not, and--there was an 
end of it. William went out, ardently wishing (in the 
vague, profitless manner that he might have wished for 
Aladdin’s lamp) that he had only a shilling to pur- 
chase some for her. When, half an hour after, this 
shilling rolled out of the waste paper basket, as he was 
shaking it in Mr. Ashley’s counting-house, a strong 
temptation—not to take it, but to wish that he might 
take it, that it was not wrong to take it—rushed over 
him. He put it down’on the desk, and turned from it— 
turned from the temptation, for the shilling seemed to 
scorch his fingers. The remembrance of this wish—it 
sounded to him like a dishonest one—had brought the 
vivid colour to his face, under what he deemed Mr. 
— scrutiny. That gentleman observed it, 

“ What are you turning red for ?” 

This crowned all. The red in William’s face changed 
to scarlet. 

Mr. Ashley was surprised. He came to the conclu- 
sion that some mystery must be connected with. the 
shilling—something wrong. He determined to fathom 
it. ‘ Why do you look confused?” he resumed. j 

“It was only at my own thoughts, sir.” 

* What are they ? Let me hear them.” 

William hesitated. “I would rather not tell them, sir.” 

“But I would rather you did.” Mr. Ashley spoke 
quietly, as usual ; but there lay command in the quietest 
tone of Mr. Ashley’s. 

Implicit. obedience had been enjoined upon the 
Halliburtons from their earliest childhood. In that 
manufactory Mr. Ashley was. William’s master, and he 
believed he had no resource but to comply. William 
was of a remarkably a nature; and if he had 
to impart a thing, he did not do it by halves, although 
it might tell against himself» 

* When I found that page i this morning, sir, the 
thought came over me to wish it was mine—to wish 
that I might take it without; doing ill. The thought 
did not. come over me to take it,’ he added, raising 
his truthful eyes to Mr. Aahlon'ss “only to wisl: that. it 
was not wrong to do so, hen you looked at meso 
earnestly, sir, I fancied you could see what my thoughts 
had been, And they were not honourable thouyhts,”’ 

Did you ever take money that was not yours?” 

William looked surprised. . “ No, sir, never.” 

Mr. Ashley . *I have known children help 
themselves to half-pence and pence, and think it little 
crime.” 

The boy shook his head. “We have been taught 
better than that, sir, And besides the crime, money 
taken in that way would bring us no good, only trouble. 
It could not prosper.” 

“ Pell me why you think that.” 

“Mamma has always taught us thata bad action can 
never prosper in the end.” 

“I suppose you coveted the shilling for marbles, or 
sweetmeats ? ” 

“Oh, no, sir. It was not for myself that I wished it.” 

“Phen for whom? For what?” 

This caused William’s face to flush again. Mr. 
Ashley questioned till he drew from him the particulars : 
how that he had wished to buy some tea, and why he 
had wished it. 
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*T have heard,” remarked Mr. Ashley, after listening, 
“that you have many privations to put up with.” 

“Tt is true, sir. But we don’t so much care for them, 
if we only can put up with them. Mamma says she 
knows better days will be in store for us, if we only bear 
on patiently. Iam sure we boys ought te do so, if she 
can. It is worse for her than for us.” 

There ensued another searching question from Mr. 
Ashley. “Have you ever, when alone in the egg-house, 
amidst its thousands of eggs, been terapted to pocketa 
few to carry home ?” 

For one moment William suffered a flash of resent- 
ment to cross his countenance. The next, his eyes filled 
with tears. He felt deeply hurt. 

“No, sir, [have not. I hope you do not fear that I 
am capable of it?” 

“No, I do not,” said Mr. Ashley. ‘ Your father was 
a clergyman, I think I have heard ? ” 

“ He was intended for a clergyman, sir, but he did not 
get to the university. His father was a clergyman—a 
rector in Devonshire ; and mamma’s father was a clergy- 
man in London. My uncle Frank is also a clergyman ; 
but only a curate. We are gentlepeople reared, though 
we are poor. We would not take eggs.” 

Mr. Ashley suppressed a smile. “I conclude you 
and your brothers live in hopes some time to regain 
your position in life ?” 

“Yes, sir. I think it is that hope that makes us put 
up with hard things so well.” 

“ What do you think of being ? ” 

William’s countenance fell. ‘There is not so much 
chance of my getting on, sir, as there is for my brothers. 
Frank and Gar are hopeful enough, but I don’t look 
forward to anything good for me. Mamma says if I 
only help her, I shall be doing my duty.” 

“Your sister died in a decline,’ remarked Mr. 
Ashley. ‘These home privations must have told upon 

» 


r. 

William’s face brightened. “She had everything 
she wanted, sir; everything, even to port wine. Mrs. 
Reece and Dobbs took a liking for her, when they first 
came, and they never let her wish for anything. 
Mamma says that Jane’s wants having been vy (ao in 
so extraordinary a manner, ought to teach us how cer- 
tainly God is looking over us and taking care of us; 
that all things, when they come to be essentials, will no 
doubt be supplied to us, as they were to her.” 

“What a perfect trust in God that boy seems to 
have !” mused Mr. Ashley, when he dismissed William. 
“ Mrs, Halliburton must be a mother in a thousand. 
And he will make a man in a thousand, unless I am 
mistaken. Truthful, open, candid—JZ don’t know a boy 
like him !” 

About five minutes before the great bell was rung at 
one o’clock, William was called into the counting-house. 
“T have been casting 9 ne cash, and find [am a 
shilling short,” observed Mr. Ashley. “Therefore the 
shilling that yon found is no doubt the missing one, 
I shall give it to you,” he continued. “A reward for 
telling me the straightforward truth when I questioned 


UL. 
William took the shilling—as he supposed. “ Itis 
two!” he exclaimed, in his surprise. 
“You cannot buy much tea with one; and that is 
what you were thinking of. Would'you like to be ap- 
renticed tome?” Mr. Ashley resumed; drowning the 
y’s thanks. . 
The question took William entirely by storm. He 
was at a loss what to answer. He would have been 
ually at a loss had he been accorded. a whole week to 
deliberate upon it. He looked foolish, and said he 
could not tell. 
“Would you like the business?” pursued Mr. 


ley. ¢ 





, “T like the business very well, sir, now I am used to 
it. But I could not hope ever to get on to be a 
master,” 

“There’s no knowing what you may get on to be, if 
you are steady and persevering. Masters don’t begin 
at the top of the tree; they begin at the bottom and 
work up to it. At least, that is how many have risen. 
In becoming an apprentice you would occupy a 
superior position in the manufactory to what you do 
now.” 

“ Joe Stubbs is an apprentice, is he not, sir ?” 

“Twill explain it to you, if you do not understand,” 
said Mr, Ashley. “Joe Stubbs is apprenticed to one 
branch of the business, the cutting; John Brathwait is 
an apprentice to the staining; and so on. These lads 
expect to remain workmen all their lives, working at 
their. own peculiar branch. You would not be ap- 
prenticed to any one branch, but to the whole, with 
a view of your becoming hereafter a manager or a 
master; in like manner that I might apprentice my 
son, were he intended for the business.” 

William thought he should like this. Suddenly his 
countenance fell. 

“ What now?” asked Mr. Ashley. 

“T have heard, sir, that the apprentices do not earn 
wages at first. I—I am afraid we could not well do at 
home without mine.” 

“You need not concern yourself with what you hear, 
or with what others earn or don’t earn. I should yive 
you eight shillings a-week, instead of four; and you 
would retain your evenings for study, as you do now. 
I do not-see any different or better opening for you,” 
continued Mr, Ashley. “Should any such offer arise, 
hereafter, through your mother’s relatives, or from any 
other channel, 1 would not stand in the way of your 
advancement, but would consent to cancel your inden- 
tures. Do you understand what I have been saying ?” 

* Yes, sir, 1do. Thank you very much.” 

You can speak to Mrs. Halliburton about it, and 
hear what her wishes may be,” concluded Mr. Ashley. 

The result was that William was bound apprentice 
to Mr. Ashley. “I can tell thee, thee has found favour 
with the master,” remarked Samuel Lynn to William. 
“ He has made thee his apprentice, and is paying thee 
these high wages, and has admitted thee, [ hear, to. the 
companionship of his son. They are proofs that he 
judges well of thee. Pay thee attention to deserve it.” 

It was quite true that William was admitted to the 
occasional companionship of Henry Ashley. enry 
had taken a fancy to him, and would get him there to 
help him stumble through his Latin. 

The next to be apprenticed to Mr. Ashley, and almost 
at the same time, was Cyril Dare. But when he found 
that he was to be fellow-apprentice with William Halli- 
burton, on a level with him in every respect, except in 
wages—and of wages Master Cyril was at first to gain 
none—he was most indignant, and complained, in an 
explosive way, to his father. “Can’t youspeak to Mr. 
Ashley, sir?” é 

“Where would be the use?” asked Mr. Dare. 
“There’s not a man in Helstonleigh would brook in- 
terference in his affairs less than Thomas Ashley. If 
one of the two apprentices must leave, because they are 
too much for each other’s company, it would be you, 
Cyril, rely upon it.” 

Cyril qrowied ; but, as Mr. Dare said, there was no 
help for it.» He and William had to get on together 
in the best way they could. 

As the time went on, Jane’s brain grew very busy. 
Its care was the education of her boys—a perplexing 
theme. .So-far as the classics went, they were pro- 
gressing. Frank and Gar certainly were not pushed on 
as they might have been, for Helstonleigh collegiate 
seheol was not at that time renowed for its pushing quali- 
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ties; but the boys had a spur in themselves. Jane 
never ceased to urge them to attention, to strive after 
self-progress ; not by harsh reproaches, as some children 
have to hear, hut by loving encouragement and gentle 
persuasion, She would call up pleasant pictures of the 
future, when they should have surmounted the diffi- 
culties of upward toil, and be reaping their reward, It 
had ever been her custom to treat ker children as 
friends; as friends and companions, more than as chil- 
dren. I am not sure but it is a good plan in all cases, 
but it undoubtedly is so where children are naturally 
well disposed and intelligent, Even when they were 
little, she would converse and reason with them, so far 
as their understandings would permit. The primary 
thing she inculeated was the habit of unquestioning 
obedience ; this secured in their earliest childhood, she 
could afford to reason with them as they grew older ; 
to appeal to their own sense of intelligence; to show 
them how to form and exercise a right judgment. Had 
the children been wilful, deceitful, or opposed to her, 
her plan must have been different; compulsion must 
have taken the place of reasoning. When they did 
anything wrong—all children will, or they are not 
children—she would take the offender to her alone. 
There would be no scolding; butina grave,calm, loving 
voice she would say, Was this right? Did you forget 
that you were doing wrong and would grieveme? Did 
you forget that you were offending the great God? ” 
And so she would talk ; and teach them to do right in 
all things, for the sake of the right, for the sake of doing 
their duty to Heayen and to man. These lessons, from 
a mother loved as Jane was, could not fail to take root 
and bear seed. The young Halliburtons were in fair 
training to make not only good, but admirable men. 

Jane inculcated another valuable lesson. In all per- 
plexity, or trouble, or untoward misfortune, she taught 
them to look it full in the face ; not to fly from it, as is 
the too common custom, but to meet it and do the best 
with it. She knew that of trouble, as of terror, the 
looking it direct in the face takes away half its sting: 
and so she was teaching them to look, not only by pre- 
cept, but by example. With such minds, such training 
to work upon, there was little need to wrge them to apply 
closely to their studies; they saw its necessity them- 
selves, and acted upon it. “It is your only chance, my 
darlings, of getting on in life,’ she would say. “ You 
are wishing to be good and great men; and I think 
perhaps you may be, if you persevere. It is a tenipting 
thing, I know, to quit wearying tasks for play or idle- 
ness; but do not yield to it. Look to the future, 
When you feel tired, out of sorts, as if Latin were the 
greatest grievance upon earth, say to yourselves, “It is 
my duty to keep on, and my duty I must do. If Iturn 
idle now, my past application will be lost; but, if I 
persevere, I may get bravely on to the end.’ Be brave, 
darlings, for my sake.” 

And the boys were so. Thus it would happen that 
when the rest of the school were talking, or idling, or 
being caned, the Halliburtons were at work, 
head master could not fail to observe their steady ap- 
plication; and he more than once held them up as an 
example to the school. 

So far, se good. But though the classics are essential 





parts of a liberal education, they do not comprise all its 
requisites. And nothing else te taught in the college 
school. ‘here certainly was a writing-master, and | 
something like an initiation into the first’ rules of | 
arithmetic was attempted ; but not a boy in the charity | 
school, hard by, but could have shamed the college boys 
in adding up a column of figures or writing a 
As to their English——. You should have seen them 
attempt to writea letter. In short, the college ‘school 
ignored everything except Latin and Greek. 

This state of affairs gave great concern to Jane. 


* Unless I can organise some plan, my boys will grow 
up dunces,” she said to herself. And a plan she did 
organise, None could remedy this so well as herself: 
she, so thoroughly educated in all essential things. It 
would take two hours from her work, but for the sake 
of her boys she would sacrifice that. Every night, 
therefore, except Saturday, as soon as they had pré- 
pared their lessons for school—and in dojng that, they 
were helped by William—she quitted her work, and set 
herself to be their instructor. History, geography, 
astronomy, composition, and soon, You can fill up the 


And she had her reward. The boys adyanced rapidly. 
As the months, the quarters went on, it was only so 
much the more instruction gained by them. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SCHOOLBOYS’ NOTES. 

I THINK you must be indulged with a sight of one of 
these college school notes, But, first of all, suppose we 
read one written by Frank. Frank’s was as follows :— 

“Dear Guenn,—Thanks for wishing me to join your 
fishing expedition the day ri 2 to-morrow, but I can’t 
come, My mother says as I had holiday from college 
one day last week, it will not do to ask for it again. 
You told me to send word this evening whether or not, 
so I drop you this note. I should like to go, and shall 
be thinking of you all day. Mind you let me have a 
sight of the fish you bring home. Yours, 

“FRANK HALIBURTON,” 

The note was addressed “Glenn. senior,” and Gar was 
ordered to deliver it at Glenn senior’s house. Glenn 
senior, who was a king’s scholar, not a chorister, made 
a wry face over it when delivered, and sat down, on the 
spur of the moment, to answer it :— 


* Deer HatiBurTON,—Its all stuf about not asking 
for leve again what do the musty old prebens care who 
gets leve therell be enuff to sing without you tell your 
mother I cant excuse you from our party theirs 8 of us 
going and a stuning baxket of progg as good go out for 
a day’s fishing has stop at home ona holiday for the 
benefit of that preshousolledge bring me word you'll 
come to-morrow at skool for we want to arange our 
plans yours old fellow, “P, GLENN,’ 


Master P. Glenn was — his note when his 
father passed through the room, and took a glance over 
the boy’s shoulder. He (Mr. Glenn) was a surgeon; one 
of the chief attached to the Helstonleigh infirmary, and 
in an excellent practice. “At your exercise, Philip ?” 
“No, papa. I am writing a note to one of our fellows, 
I want him to be of our fishing party on Wednesday.” 
Have you holiday on Wednesday ? ” 
know it will be a saints’ day ?” 
“Not I,” — \ bern a ~~ days don’t concern 
me, as they do you college boys. at’s a pretty speci- 
men of English’? ‘he added, running his amused foes 
over Philip’s note. 
“Are there any mistakes in it?” returned Philip. 
But it’s no matter, papa. We don’t profess to write 


English in the college school. 
7 it,” remarked Mr. Glenn, 


“Tt is well you don’t 
“But how is it your friend Halliburton can turn out 
good English?” He had taken up Frank’s letter, 

* Oh, ge such chaps for learning, the two Halli- 
burtons. ey stick at it like a horse-leech—never 
a, ve for turned lessons. They hold school at 
home in the evenings for English and history, and such 

that they don’t get at the college,” 


“ Have a tutor?” 
“They raf rich enough to pay a tutor. Mrs, 
Halliburton’s the tutor. What do you think Gar Halli- 


burton did the other day? Keating was having a row 
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with the fourth desk, and he gave them some extra 
verses todo. Up goes Gar Halliburton, before he had 
been a minute at his seat. ‘ If you please, sir, are he to 
Keating, ‘I had hetter have another piece?.. ‘Why so?’ 
asks Keating, ‘ Because,’ says Gar, ‘I did these same 
yerses with my brother at home a week ago.’ He meant 
his eldest brother; not Frank, But, now, was not that 
honourable, papa ?’” 

Yes, it was,” answered Mr. Glenn. 

“That’s just the Halliburtons all over. 
ultra honourable.” 

“T should like to see your friend Frank, and inquire 
how he manages to pick up his good English.” 

“Let me ring him to tea to-morrow night ?’? oried 
Philip, eagerly. 

* Yon may, if you like.” 

*Turrah!” shouted Philip. ‘And you'll persuade 
him not to mind his mother, but to come to our fishing 
party?” 

“Philip!” 

Well, papa, I don’t mean that, exactly. But Ido not 
see the vse of boys listening to their mothers just in 
ever ray ot / 
Philip Glenn seized his note, and added a postscript : 
——* My father sais you are to come to tea to-morrow, we 
shall be so joly.” And it was dispatched to Frank by a 
servant in livery. . Bt 

Frank was as eager to accept the invitation as Philip 
had been to offerit. On the following afternoon, when 
school was over, Frank tore home, donned his. best 
clothes, and then tore back again to Mr. Glenn’s house. 
Philip received him in the small room, where he and 
his brother prepared their lessons. . 

“How is it that you and my boys write English so 
differently ?” inquired Mr, Glenn, when he had made 
acquaintance with Frank. 

rank broke into a broad smile, suggested by the 
remembrance of Philip’s English, “ We study it at 
home, sir.” 

* But some one teaches you ?P 

“Mamma, She was afraid that we should grow up 
ignorant of everything except Latin and Greek ; so she 
thought she would remedy it.” 

* And she takes you in an eyening ?” i 

“Yes, sir, every evening except Saturday, when she is 
sure to be busy. She comes to the table as soon as our 
school lessons are prepared, and we commence English, 
The more easy, portions of our Latin and Greek we get 
done in the day, I and Gar : we crib the time from pla 
hours; and my brother William helps us at night wit 
the difficult parts.” 

‘ale Where is your brother at school?” asked Mr, 
enn. 

“ He is not at school, sir. He is at Mr. Ashley’s with 
Cyril Dare. William bas not been to school singe 
died. But he was well advanced in everything, for 
papa had taken great pains with him, and he has gone 
on by himself since.” ’ 

“Can he do much good by himself?” Hohe 

“Good!” echoed Frank, apething blunily, in his 
eagerness; “I don’t think you could find so good a 
scholar for his age, There's not one could come near 
him in the college school. At first he found it hard 
work. He had no one to explain difficult. points 
him, and was obliged to puzzle them out with his own 
brains, And it’s that which has got him on.” 

Mr. Glenn nodded, “ Where the foundation has been 
well laid, the principles learnt, and the pronunciation 
of the Greek and Latin secured, a diligent hoy may get 
on better without a master than with one, provided——” 

“ That is just. what William says,” interrup Prank 
his dark eyes sparkling with animation, e would 
have given caythia at ene time to be in the 
school with us; but he does not care about it now.” 


They are 


» 





Provided his heart is in his work, I was about to 
add,” said Mr. Glenn, smiling at Frank’s eagerness. 

“Oh, of course, sir. And that’s what William’s is. 
He has. such capital books, too—all the best that are 
published. They were papa’s. I hardly know how I 
and Gar should get on but for William’s helping us.” 

* Does he help you? ” 

“ He has helped us all along since papa died ; before 
we went to the college and since, . We do Algebra 
and Euclid with him.” 

* In—deed ! ”. exclaimed Mr. Glenn, looking hard at 

ank. _“ When do you contrive to do all this ?” 

“In the evening. Qur tea is over by half-past five, 
and we three— William, I, and Gar—get atonce to our 
lessons. In about two hours mamma joins us, and we 
work with her about two hours more, Of course we 
have different nights for different sindies, Latin every 
night, Greek nearly every night, Buclid twice a week, 

gebra twice a week, and so on. And the lessons we 
do with mamma are portioned out; some one night, 
some another.” 

* You must be very persevering boys,” cried Mr. 
Glenn. “ Do you never catch yourselyes looking off to 
play; to talk and laugh?” 

“ No, sir, never, We have learnt the habit of being 
steady at our lessons; mamma has got us into it. And 
then, we are anxious to get on; half the battle lies in 

at » 


“T think it does. Philip, my boy, here’s a lesson for 
you, and for all other lazy scapegraces.”’ 

Philip shrugged his shoulders, with a laugh. 
I don’t see any good in working so hard,” 

Your friend Frank does,” 

** We are obliged to work, sir,’ said candid Frank. 
“We have no money, and it is only through our educa- 
tion that we can hope to get on. Mamma thinks it may 
turn out gll for the best, She says that boys who ex- 
pect money are apt to rely upon the money and not 
upon themselyes, She would rather turn us out in. the 
world with our talents cultivated and a will to exert 
them, than with a fortune apiece. There’s not a para- 
ble in the Bible mamma is fonder of reading to us than 
that of the ten talents,” 

“No fortune!” repeated Mr. Glenn, in a dreamy 
tone. 

“Not a penny; mamma has to work to keep us,” 
returned Frank, making the avowal as freely as though 
he had been proviaiming that his mother was lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen, and himself one of her state pages. 
Jane had contrived to convince them that in poverty 
itself there lay no stigma; buta great deal in paltry 
attempts to conceal it. 

“Frank,” said Mr. Glenn, “I was thinking thatyou 
must possess a fortune in your mother.” 

“ And so we do!” said Frank. “ When Philip’s note 
came to me last night, and we were—were——” 

“ Langhing over it?” suggested Mr. Glenn, helping 
out Frank’s hesitation, and laughing himself. 

“Yes, that’s it; only I did not like to say it,” ac- 
knowledged Frank,  “ But I dare say you know, sir, how 
most of the college boys write. Mamma said how glad 
we ought to be that she can make the time to teach us 
better, and that we have ourselves the resolution to 
persevere,” : 

“I wish your mamma would admit. my sons to her 
class,” said Mr, Glenn, half seriously, half jokingly. “I 
would give her any recompense.” 

** Shall I ask her?” cried Frank. 

* Perhaps she would feel hurt ?” ) 

Oh, no, she’d not,” answered Frank impulsively. “I 
will ask her.” 

I should not like such a strict mother,” avowed 


“Papa, 


college | Philip Glenn. 


“ Strict !” echoed Frank. “ Mamma’s not strict.” 
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“She is, She says you shan’t come fishing with us 
to-morrow.” 

* No, she did not, She said she wished me not to go, 
and thought I had better not, and then she left it to 
me.’ 

Philip Glenn stared. ‘You told me at school this 
morning that it was decided you were not to come. 
And now you say Mrs. Halliburton left it to you.” 

“So she did,” answered Frank. “She generally leaves 
these things to us. She shows us what we ought to do, 
and why it is right that we should do it, and then she 
leaves it to what sue calls our own good sense. It is 
like putting us upon our honour.” 

“And you do as you know she wishes you should 
do ?” interposed Mr. Glenn. 

“ Yes, sir, always.” 

“Suppose you were to take your own will for once 
against hers?” cried Philip,in a cross tone. “ What 
then ?” 

“Then I dare say she would decide herself the next 
time, and tell us we were not to be trusted. But there’s 
no fear of us. We know her wishes are sure to be the 
right ones; and we would not vex her for the world. 
The last time the dean was here there was a fuss about 
the choristers getting holiday so often; and he forbade 
its being done.” 

“But the dean’s away,” impatiently interrupted 
Philip Glenn. “Old Ripton is in residence, and he 
would give it you for the asking. He knows; nothing 
about the dean’s order.” 


it to me whether it would be an honourable thing to do. 
She said if Dr. Ripton had been privy to the dean’s 
order, then I might have asked him, and he could do as 
he pleased. She makes us wish to do what is right— 
not only what appears so.” 

“And you'll punish yourself, by going without the 
holiday, for some rubbishing cock-aloft notion of ‘ doing 
right!’ It’s just nonsense, Frank Halliburton.” 

“Of course we have to punish ourselves sometimes,” 
acknowledged Frank. “I shall be wishing all day long 
to-morrow that I was with you. But when evening 
comes, and the day’s over, then I shall be glad to have 
done right. Mamma says if we do not learn to act 
rightly and self-reliantly as boys, we will not do so as 
men.” 

Mr. Glenn laid his hand on Frank’s shoulder. “ In- 
culcate your creed upon my sons, if you can,” said he, 
are seriously, “ Has your mother taught it to you 
ong?” 

“She has always been teaching it to us; evér since 
we were little,” rejoined Frank. “If we had to begin 
now, I don’t know that we should make much of it.” 

Mr. Glenn fell into a reverie. As Mr. Ashley had 
once judged by some words mer «Hy by William, so Mr. 
Glenn was judging now—that Mrs. Halliburton must be 
a mother in a thousand. Frank turned to Philip. 

“ Have you done your lessons ? ” 

“ Done my lessons! No, Have you?” 

Frank laughed. “Yes, or I should not have come, 
I have not played a minute to-day—but cribbed the 
time. Scanning, and exercise, and Greek ; I have done 
them all.” 

“Tt seems to me that you and your brothers make 
friends of your lessons, while most boys make enemies,” 
observed Mr, Glenn. 

“ Yes, that’s true,” said Frank. 

“ Philip,” said Mr. Glenn to his son that evening after 
Frank had departed, “I give you carte blanche to bring 
that boy here as much as you like. If you are wise, 
you will make a lasting friend of him.” 

“I like the Halliburtons,” replied Philip, “The 
college school doesn’t, though.” 

“And pray why.” 


« 





“That's the reason,” returned Frank. “Mamma put 





“Well, I think Dare senior first set the school against 
them—that’s Cyril, Ph know, papa. He was always 
going on at’ them. ‘They were snobs for sticking to their 
lessons, he said, which gentlemen never did; and they 
were snobs because they had no money to spend, which 
gentlemen always had; and they were snobs for this, 
and snobs for the other; and he got his desk, which 
ruled the school, to cut them. They had to put up with 
a good deal then, but they are bigger now, and can 
fight their way ; and, since Dare senior left, the school 
has begun to like them, If they are poor, they can’t 
help it,” concluded Philip, in a tone as if he would apolo- 
gise for the fact. 

“Poor!” retorted Mr. Glenn. “TI can tell you, 
Master Philip, and the college school too, that they are 
rich in things that you lack. Unless I am deceived, the 
ss, hp will grow up to be men of no common 
order.” 

Trifles, as we all know, lead to great events, When 
Frank went home, in his usual flying, Yr manner, 
plunging headlong into the subject of Mr. Glenn’s 
request, and Jane consented to grant it, she little 
thought that it would lead to a very considerable 
augmentation of her income, enabling them to procure 
several comforts, and rendering better private instruction, 
than her own, easy for her sons. 

Not that she acceded to the request off-hand. She 
took time for consideration. But Frank was urgent ; 
and she was one of those ever ready to do a turn 
for others. The Glenns, as Frank said, did write 
English wretchedly; and if she could help them to im- 
provement, without cost to herself, why not do so? And 
she consented, 

It certainly did occur to Mrs. Halliburton to wonder 
that Mr. Glenn had not provided private instruction for 
his sons, to remedy the deficiencies existing in the 
college school system. Mr. Glenn suddenly awoke to 
the same wonder himself. The fact was, that he, like 
many other gentlemen in Helstonleigh, who had sons 
in the college school, had been supinely content to let 
things take their chance: possibly, he assumed that 
spelling and composition would come to his sons by 
intuition, as they grew older. The contrast Frank 
ene presenjed to Philip aroused him from his 
neglect. 

ane consented to let the two young Glenns come, 
and Frank flew to Mr. Glenn’s with the news. Mr. 
Glenn reveived it. gladly ; but, at first, there was con- 
siderable battling with the young gentlemen themselves. 
They could not be got to complete their lessons for 
school, so as to be at Mrs, Halliburton’s by the hour 
appointed. At length it was accomplished, and they 
took to go regularly. 

Before three months had elapsed, great improvement 
had become visible in their spelling. They were acquir- 
ing a fair insight into English grammar ; learnt that 
America was not situated in the Mediterranean, or 
bordered by the Nile, and that English history did not 
solely consist of two incidents—the beheading of King 
Charles, and Guy Faux’s gunpowder plot. Improve- 
ment was also visible in their manners, and in the bent 
of their minds. From being boisterous, self-willed, and 
careless, they became more considerate, more tractable ; 
and Mr. Glenn actually once heard Philip decline to 
mg in some tempting scrape, because it would “ not 

right.” 

For it was impossible for Jane to have lads near her, 
and not gently try to counteract their faults and failings, 
as she would have done by her own sons; while the 
remarkable consideration and deference paid by the 
young Halliburtons to their mother, their warm affec- 
tion for her, and the pleasant peace, the refinement of 
tone and manner pervading their home, told upon 
Philip and Charles Glenn with a good influence. At 
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the end of three months, Mr. Glenn wrote a note of | 
cordial thanks to Mrs. Halliburton, expressing a hope | 
that she would still allow his sons the privilege of joining } 
her own, and, in a delicate manner, begging grace for | 
his act, inclosed four guineas; which was at the rate | 
of sixteen guineas yearly for the two. 

Jane had not expected it. Nothing had been hinted 
to her about payment, and she did not look to receive 
any: she did not understand that the boys had joined 
on those terms. It was very welcome. In writing | 
back to Mr. Glenn, she stated that she had not edposted 
to receive remuneration ; but she spoke of her straitened 
circumstances, and thanked him for the help it would be. 
- “That comes from a gentlewoman,” was his remark | 
to his wife, when he read the note. “I should like to | 
know her.” 

“T hinted as much to Frank one day, but he said his | 
mother was too much occupied to receive visits or pay 
them,” was the reply of Mrs. Glenn. 

As it happened, however, Mr. Glenn did pay her a visit. 
A friend of his, whose boys were in the college school, 
struck with the improvement visible in the Glenns, and 
hearing of its source, wondered whether his boys might 
not be received on the same terms, and Mr. Glenn 
undertook to pro it. 

The result of all this was, that in six months from the 
time of that afternoon when Frank first took tea at Mr, 
Glenn’s, Jane had ten evening pupils, college boys, 
There she stopped. Others appl but her table would 
not hold more, nor could she do a greater number 
justice. The ten would bring her in eighty guineas 
yearly, she devoting to them two hours, five evenings in 
the week. 

Now, she could command somewhat better food, and 
more liberal instruction for her own boys, William 
included, in those higher branches of knowledge which 
they could not, or had not, commenced for themselves. 
A learned professor, David Byrne, whose lodgings were 
in the London Road, was applied to, and he agreed to 
receive the young Halliburtons at a very moderate 
charge, three evenings in the week. 

“Mamma,” cried William, one day, with his thought- 
ful smile, soon after this agreement was entered upon, 
“we seem to be getting ou amazingly. We can learn 
something else now, if you have no objection.” 

“ What is that?” asked Jane. 

“French. As I and Samuel Lynn were walking 
home to-day, we met Monsieur Colin. He said he was 
about to organise a French class, twelve in number, and 
would be glad if we would make three. What do you 
sav ? ”» 

“Tt is a great temptation,” answered Jane. “I have 
been wishing you to learn French, Would it be very 
dear ? 





“Very cheap to us, He said he considered you a 

sister professor 

“The idea!” burst forth Frank, hotly. 
rofessor |” 

“Indeed, I don’t know that I can aspire to be called 
anything so formidable,” said Jane, with a laugh. “A 
schoolmistress would be more suitable.” 

Frank was indignant, “You are nota schoolmistress, 
mamma, J——” 

“Frank,” interrupted Jane, her tone changing to 
seriousness, 

“ What, mamma ?” 

“T am thankful to be one.” 

The tears rose to Frank’s eyes. “You are a lady, 
mamma. I shall never think you anything else. 
There!” 

Jane smiled. ‘ Well, I hope I am, Frank; although 
I help to make gloves, and teach boys good English.” 

“How well Mr. Lynn speaks Nrenob 1" exclaimed 





“ Mamma a 





* Dees he speak it?” 

“ Like a native. I cannot tell what his accent may 
be, but he speaks it as readily as Monsieur Colin. Shall 
we learn, mamma? It will be the greatest advantage 
to us, Monsieur Colin conversing with us in French.” 

“But what about the time, William ? ” 

“Oh, if you will manage the money, we will manage 
the time,” returned William, laughing. “Only trust to 
us, mother. We will make it, and neglect nothing.” 

“Then, William, you may tell Monsieur Colin that 

shall learn.” 


“Fair and easy!” broke out Frank; a saying of his 
when pleased. “Mamma, I think, what with one thing 
and another turning up, we boys shall be getting a 
pretty considerable first-class education.” 

“ Although mamma feared we never should accomplish 
it,” returned William. “ As did I.” 

“Fear!” oried Frank. “JZ didn’t. I knew that 
‘where there’s a will there’s a way.’ Degeneres animos 
timor arguit,” added he, finishing off with one of his 
favourite Latin quotations; but forgetting, in his 
flourish, that he was paying a poor compliment to his 
mother and his brother. 

(To be continued.) 
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Piterary Hotices, 
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A Lecture on the Social Unity of Humanity : involving 
the question, Cannot Orthodoxy be elevated into Har- 
mony with Moral Science? By Rosert Brown. 
London: W. H. Young. 


This is a lecture which was delivered at Sunderland 
before the “ Working Men’s Lustitute,” and it is pub- 
lished at the desire of the audience. We mention this 
because it shows that the working men of Sunderland 
are thoughtful, and inclined to do what they can 
towards arriving at correct opinions. We also mention 
it in order to express our conviction that, when intelli- 
gently propounded, there is nothing in profound 
philosophical and religious questions which intelligent 
working men need be afraid of. Mr. Brown discusses 


| with considerable ability the ie eae of the moral 


unity of the human race, e shéws by numerous 
undoubted facts that, amid all outward differences, man 
is substantially and organically one, Numerous other 
matters are touched upon; and, to a great extent, we 
agree with the opinions expressed, Our doubts are 
raised, however, by the form of the question on the 
title-page. True orthodoxy is, of course, scriptural, 
and cannot be elevated more than it is. What we have 
to do is to show the harmony which exists between true 
doctrine and all true science. God can neither deny 
nor contradict himself. 





Memories of New Zeaiand Life. By Epw1n Hopper. 
London: Longmans, 

The object of the author of this book has been to pre- 
sent a picture of the actual life of the settlers in New 
Zealand at the present time. Keeping this end in view, 
he has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume, 
which we can recommend to the perusal of intending 
emigrants, and which will also be read with much 
interest by those who have friends in the colony. Mr. 
Hodder left this country for New Zealand about five 
years ago, and returned last year. He appears to have 
eit the most of his stay, becoming well acquainted 
with the features of the country, and the habits of its 
residents; and he also spent some time at the gold dig- 
gings, but without success. His impressions of the 
colonists generally were decidedly favourable, and the 
pioture he gives of their life and manners is a pleasant 
one, They have their literary institutions, debating 
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societies, churches, chapels, and Sunday schools in: almost 
every town; and the author remarks, “it would not be 
generally expected to find. in the Established Chureh; as 
well as in Dissenting churches, so many really eminent 
and earnest men as are to be found im the, ministerial 
ollice in most of the provinces.” He. tells, us, also, that 
“New Zealand is essentially a colony of self-made men. 
In the majority of eases, those who now exercise the 
greatest influence, and hold the highest positions, are 
men who have worked their way up from comparative 
poverty to social eminence and prosperity.” . Unfortu- 
nately, the feelings of gratification with which the work 
will be perused, will be saddened. by the sketch inire- 
duced of the unhappy war which recently broke out in 
the colony. The author naturally expresses some sym+ 
pathy with the natives, He informs us, “ they are, for 
the most part, good Biblical scholars, and are wont to 
regard the Old Testament histories as applicable to them- 
selves. The wars of Israel, and the deliverances which 
were wrought for them, they take as typical of their 
own state.” He eoncludes with a hope, in which all our 
readers will join, that Maori and European may come to 
regard each other as brethren, and one common law of 
right be as freely the refuge of the one as the other. 





The Christian Aspect of the Temperance Question. By 
the author of “Ragged Homes, and how to Mend 
Them.” London; 8, W. Partridge. 


Mrs. Bayly wrote the chief portion of the contents of 
this tract in the form of a letter to Samuel Bowly, the 
well-known advocate of total abstinence. The remainder 
of the tract is an extract from a communication of Mrs. 
Bayly’s to the Weekly Record, Mr. Bowly has thought 
that the publication of these documents in the present 
form might promote the cause of sobriety. The argu- 
ments are designed to appeal to the conscience of 
Christian professors; and they are illustrated by fre- 
quent reference to the known evils which are connected 
with the use of intoxicating drinks. On the other side, 
the author states facts tending to show the advantages of 
which many have partaken in consequence of renounc- 
ing these beverages. The latter portion of the tract is 
specially devoted to an account of the results of Mrs. 
Bayly’s endeavours. The whole will be read with 
advantage by the friends of temperance especially, and 
we strongly recommend its perusal to them; and also to 
those Christian people who have not yet seen it a duty 
to become total abstainers. It is fitted to profit and 
interest both these classes of persons. 








Progress of the Cruth, 


MADAGASCAR. 


DreEpty interesting communications have been re- 
ceived by the London Missionary Society from 
Madagascar. The following is part of a letter from 
the Rev. W. Ellis:—* I regret that the great number 
of claims on my time, arising from arrangements for 
missionaries, writing for the mail, and preparing for my 
departure, prevent my sending you translations of any 
of the letters from the Christians, It may suffice to 
state that, so far as I can learn, no defections in faith or 
practice have occurred among the Christians. Their 
zeal and activity seem to have suffered no abatement. 
Their religion is still characterised by .unremitting 
prayer. Several of them tell me in their letters that 
they still observe the hour frem seven to eight on 
Thursday evening, as originated in England, for special 
prayer to God, or rather to praise for his distinguishing 
goodness to them. Their numbers have increased in a 
manner almost incredible to themselves. David Johns 





says that the forty-live cases of Seriptures, and. also of 
tracts, will not be enough. The best’ men. for character 
and ability in the country are now numbered with the 
Christians, Among the signatures to one most excellent 
letter are the names gf three officers of the palace.” 

A letter from the Rev, J.J. Le Brun also contains 
much that-is:exceedingly gratifying. He says :—‘ Our 
Christian friends were so fivbly delighted. to see a mis- 

i come to pay them a visit in their own country, 
that that Sunday was anything to me but a day of rest. 
I was taken from church to chureh, from nine o’clock a.m. 
to two o’clock p.m. During that time I visited five 
assemblies for worship, prayed in English at the express 
desire of pastors and people, and, preached in French, 
my friend David Jones being my interpreter, Where- 
ever I went I was saluted with tears and expressions of joy; 
and, whenever I pronounced the blessed name of Jesus 
Christ, it was truly affeoting to witness the utterance of 
deep emotion by which they testified their faith and 
gratitude, There are eleven houses set apart by the 
king for the use of our Christian friends as places of 
public worship; but, although he takes such a lively 
interest in. the spiritual cancerns of the churches, he 
does not, it appears, exercise any authority over them, 
or interfere in the least in their internal government,” 

Mr. Le Brun had an interview with the new king, who 
is very anxious for the complete re-establishment of the 
Protestant mission, With regard to the increase of na- 
tive believers, he says :-——‘ It cannot be astonishing that 
a. people so devoted to their Lord, and composed of so 
many ‘good Samaritans,’ should be highly blessed, and 
feel the need of the regular and faithful labours of an 
earnest and zealous ministry, nor is it wonderful that the 
living Spirit of Christ should animate and direct such a 
body of humble and devoted disciples. Their number in-~ 
creases, but that is not so essential as to know that they 
themselves increase in the knowledge and. grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, When, in truth and sincerity, we can 
bear such a powey of a large Christian Church, we 
conn but admire and adore the free aud sovereign grace 
° 0 at 

We can only find room for a few words more, in which 
Mr, Le Brun desoribes a conference which he had with 
the native pastors ;+-“ I had a long conference with the 
pastors on the dutieS of the ministry, and especially on 
the danger which threatened them from the introduction 
of # new religious system into the country. After the 
conference they kept singing hymns, and separated 
rather late in the evening, thanking me for'my faithful- 
ness in speaking to them the truth in Christian charity.” 
The new pga system here pow le = ud “—— 
P .- The priests are trying v get a foot- 
ion te tba capital, but their aoe 4 is doubtful, The 
king is for liberty of conscience, and tolerates rather 
than approves their movements,” 





CHINA, 

Dr, LockHanrt’s labours at Pekin have been much 
blessed. He also writes :—“ Mr. Edkins has been blessed 
with much success at Tien-tsin, The people attend the 
preaching, and of them seem to be warmly inte- 
rested in religion. He has had the happiness of baptis- 
ing several, and many more are inquiring further on the 
subject of Christianity. We both think that the people 
in this part of the empire are less indifferent on the sub- 
ject of religion than elsewhere, I hope this may prove 
to be.a correct view. There are here and at Tien-tsin 
many well-educated persons, of moderate circumstances, 
who appear desirous of hearing about tic Gospel; and 
from such a class, with such a tendency, we =ay hope to 
have many earnest seekers of the knowledge of Christ, 
wee. age seeking end in a vital impression on their 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
panes” Saeed 
JULY 20. 

Jacques SAURIN, AFRENcH REFUGEE, PREACHES IN 
Lonpon,—We have before spoken of the persecution of 
Louis XIV., and how it had driyen numbers - 
iuen to seek refuge in other countries, Perhaps out of 
this number one of the most brilliant orators Mi: Jacques 
Saurin. He was born at Nismes in 1677; he followed his 
father to Geneva, and quitted the gravé studies he had 
commenced in that town to enter, at the age of fifteon, 4 
regiment raised by the Marquis de remy for the ser- 
vice of the Duke of gy tae engaged in the European 
coalition against the French monarch, After that 
prince’s defection he returned to Geneva, and completed 

is religious education. The young student’s oratorical 
exercises early attracted numerous auditors; and it was 
found necessary to open the cathedral to the crowd that 
flocked to hear him, Soon after he had taken orders, he wag 
named minister of the French Protestant Church in Lon- 
don; and it is recorded that he preached his first sermon 
there on July 20th, 1703. Here he was esteemed ver 
highly, not only by his brethren, but by the communi 
at large ; and two years afterwards, when summoned to 
the Hague with the title of Minister Extraordinary of 
the French Community of Nobles, they expressed their 
deep regret at losing him. By the extent of his know- 
ledge and the purity of his doctrines, combined with the 
streugth of his arguments, and the appropriateness and 
vigour of his expressions, he produced the liveliest im- 
pression on the crowds of refugees who thronged his 
church. His great talent was often displayed the 
solemn prayers by which he loved fo close his discourses. 
(n new year’s day, 1710, his prayer for all classes of his 
auditors made a lasting impression. In this he makes 
reference to the persecution of the Protestants of Franco, 
which brings his thoughts to the persecuting monarch, 
For an instant he pauses, The silence and attention of 
his auditors are redoubled, A ery of anger is expected; 
but religion arrests the malediction already hovering on 
his lips, and replaces it by words of forgiveness :—* 
thou, formidable prince,’ he said, “whom I once 
honoured as m king, and whom J still respect as the 
scourge of the Lord, thou also shalt share in my wishes, 
These provinces which you threaten, but which the arm 
of the Eternal sustains; these climes that you people 
with fugitives, but with fugitives whom charity 
animates; these walls which contain a totand martyrs, 
whom you have made, but whom fait ers 
triumphant, shall yet resound.with benedictions on your 
head, May God remove the fatal bandage that hides the 
truth from your sight! May God forget. the rivers of 
blood with which you have covered the earth, an 
your reign has seen shed! May God efface from his 





book the evil you have done us, and, whilst recom ng 
those who have suffered, on those whose work their 
sufferings have been! G t, that after having been 

‘ou 


for us, for the church, the minister of roa poe tate 
may be the dispenser of his grace, and the minister of his 
mercies,” In a fine sermon on the equality of men, he 
borrows—from the idea of the death that awaits us all—a 
picture of terrific energy, as the following extract will 
show :—“ Whither goest thou, rich man, who con- 
gratulatest Opal on the abundance of wy fields, and 
who sayest to thy soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods Iai 

up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry?’ Todeath! Whither i thou, poor man, 
who draggest out a wearisome life—who fest thy 
bread from door to door—who art in conti anxiety 
as to the means of procuring bread to eat and raiment to 
cover thee—ever the object of charity of some, and of 
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the harshness of others? To death! And thou noble, 
who deckest thyself with borrowed glory, who reckonest 
as thy virtues the titles of thine ancestors, and who 
thinkest formed of more precious clay than 
the rest of mankind? To death! Whither goest thou, 
plebeian, who laughest at the noble’s folly, and who art 
thyself as foolish in other ways? Todeath! Whither 
goest oy trader, who thinkest but of the increase of thy 
goods and of thy revenue? To death! Whither, my 
dear hearers, go we all? To death! Does death respect 
titles, riches, yp pet Where is Alexander? where 
Casar ? where the men whose very name made the 
world to tremble? They have been, but they are no 
4.” A voluime of his sermons has been published in 
Bgl they are principally on “ Alms-giving” and 
“Divine Compassion.” For twenty-five years did Saurin’s 
d beneath the va roof of the church at 
and his name is remembered even now with 
tg veneration and respect by the inhabitants of 
olland, and is continually preserved by the perusal of 
his writings, which are highly esteemed by the Dutch 
Protestan 


. 


voice 
the 


JUNE 21. 

IvtropucTion OF WEsLEYANISM INTO CanapA.— 
The religion of Wesley appears not to have been intro- 
duced into Canada until the year 1780. It happened 
that a number of soldiers who were sent over to Quebec, 
daring the revolutionary war between England and her 
colonies, were members of Wesleyan Societies in Eng- 


land. age these pious soldiers was a commis- 
sariat officer, belonging to the 44th Regiment of Foot, 
who had been a | preacher, and who imme- 


diately upon his arrival in Quebec began to preach, as 
occasion offered, to the officers and soldiers of the garri- 
son. Mr. Tuffey, for such was this gentleman’s name, 
remained in Quebec for about three years, and at the 
close of the war was recalled to England, with a portion 
of the troops. ‘The most of his Wesleyan associates 
having the privilege of returning to England, or being 
disbanded in America, chose the latter, and soon scattered 
themselves over different parts of the province. After 
the declaration of peace between the two countries, the 
tide of emigration began to flow from the eastern shore 
wrence, and the great lakes, towards the 
British possessions. Among the rest of these emigrants, 
was a young man of the name of Lyon ; he was a deacon 
of the Methodist Epi Church, in the United States. 
He came to “Adolphus wn, Upper Canada, and found 
religion much neglected there, and everywhere a dull 
formality in the exercise of public worship, that was not 
consistent with his pious mind. He engaged a house, 
which he devoted for a school-raom and house of prayer, 
and on the 21st of July, 1789, held his first meeting for 
prayer and exhortation, 
JULY 22. 

Joun Frirh anp ANDREW HEWET BURNED.— 
These two martyrs both suffered for their non-belief in 
transubstantiation. Frith, after he had contended against 
this doctrine with More, Rochester, and others, was taken 
to Lambeth, before the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

to Croydon, before the bishop of Winchester, 
to defend himself from the charge of heresy, Here he 
boldly declared his disbelief of purgatorial punishments, 
and of the doctrine of transubstantiation. Last of all, 
he was called before the bishops in general assembly, in 
London, and, as he refused to recant, was found guilty, 
and. confined in the Tower. But Frith found means to 


d | send to his friends a letter, from which the following is 


an extract ;—*“ I doubt not, dear brethren, that it doth 
some deal vex you to see po pyre eg fe: ng 
words, and to speak what they list; and the other 
to be pub, to alaee and not be heard indifferently, 
But refer your matters unto God, who will shortly 
judge after another fashion. In the meantime I have 
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written unto.you, as briefly as I may, what articles, were 
objected against me,.and what were,the principal points 
of my. condenmation,. that ye might understand the 
matter certainly. ; Dhe »whole matter of this my,examina- 
tion was comprehended in two special articles—that is to 
say, of Purgatory, and of the substance of the Sacrament. 
Just afier Frith’s condemnation, Andrew diewet, a tailor 
—a young man:of oul fourent ae wing heard 
Frith’s sentiments, dec his belief. in.them ; where- 
upon, he,was.taken before the Bishop,of, London on the 
charge of,heresy, and the next day he was brought before 
a trio, of bishops (London, ésier, and Lincoln), 


They. asked him what he thought,ofsthe Sacrament of the | his 


Tast. Supper, and, he answered, “ Even.as John Frith 


doth.” “Phen,” said one of the bishops to him, “dost thou | £4 


not balieye that, it is really the body of Christ, born of the 
Virgin Mary ?”. ..{ So do I not believe,” said he. 
not ?.”. asked the bishop.. “ Because,” he said, “Christ 
commanded. me,not to.give credit rashly unto all men 
who Say, * Behold, here is Christ, and there is Christ; 
for many false prophets shall rise up,’ saith the Lord.” 
Then certain of the bishops smiled; and Stokesley, 
Bishop of London, said, “ Why, Frith is a heretic, and 
already judged tobe burned; and except thou-revoke 
thine opinion, thou shalt be burned also with him.” 
“Truly,” said Hewet, “I: am content. therewithal.” 
Then the bishop asked him if he would forsake his 
opinions ; and he answered, he would do as Frith had 
done. Whereupon he was. sent. to,the.prison with 
Frith ; and on this day, in 1533, they were both carrie 
to the same.stake, and burnt in the same flames; and 
though some mocked them, more. pitied them, , They 
prayed fervently for their enemies, and, remaining firm 
in their faith, died the death of martyrs, 
JULY 23. 

Joun Day prep.—John Day was the first that printed 
in Saxon characters in England. He was an enterprising 
man, and a thorough Protestant. He published many 
important works, that greatly facilitated the Reforma- 
tion. He died on the 28rd of July, 1584. 

JULY 24. 

NATHANIEL LaRDNER DIED.—He was one of those 
good old-fashioned divines who did much service in their 
day. He wrote many. useful works, such as “Counsels 
on Prudence,” “ Discourses on Matthew,” and nimber- 
less tracts, that have sinee been thought. of great value, 
and have been translated into various languages, He 
died July 24th, 1768. ms 

JULY 25. , 

Tor AssEeMBLY oF THE ScoTrisH CHURCH DIs- 
MISSED,—After the death of Charles I., the leaders of 
the English Parliament and army were found to be men 
of republican principles, who desired the abolition of 
monarchy,. Not so the Scottish Covenanters. They 
even, by the terms of their Covenant, were the avowed 
supporters of a monarchy based upon Scriptural prin- 
ciples, No sooner did they receive the melanCholy 
intelligence of their sovereign’s death than they hastened 
to proelaim his son king, by the title of Charles II. ‘The 
Scotch , Parliament was at this time Composed’ almost 
wholly of, Covenanters. They issued a proclamation, 
showing their attachment to the legal sovereign; but at 
the saine’time'intimating that their support of his pre- 
tensions.to the throne would involve the necessity of his 
subscribing to the Covenant. The General Assembly 
met at Fdinburgti onthe 7th of July, 1649; they sent 
forth several ihe ‘deblarations respecting the religious 


affairs of thé, Kifigdom, the prevailing errors and abuses, | 


and .tHe. best, methods of promoting and. miaintainin 
peace, rightéousness, and purity. A lettor was adlressed 


to the young-king; who was still’on‘ 1 ptinent, 
ung King, Pah: vethe e 





warning him ‘earnestly nst ; f »* 
counsel of those who had’ already phmged thé kisgden: 


to gain Scotl 
y sent word to Scotlan 





into the horrors’ of ‘war, and beseeching him to sanction 
those great national covenants which would give ae 
the opportunity of entering upon his royal office with 
the favour of-God, and the cordial love of his faithful 
and loyal subjects. Commissioners were next sent to 
Holland to treat with tlie young sovereign, but they 


returned without® Sone to any satisfactory conclusion, 
Farly in th Year 1650 ¢ c Parana again sent com- 
Breda, 











missioners to where the king at that time was, 
once more to enter into negotiations with him on the 
foundation of the Covenant, They found him sur- 
rounded with dissolute and unprincipled men, who, if 


ral principles were not evil, would lead him into 

s at that very time listening to the san- 

els of ose, by whose means he hoped 
id without any treaty. The commissioners 
Scotland, that in his actions there was so 
much duplicity and gross licentiousness, that they feared 
to trust him. Livingston, who was one of the commis- 
sioners from the Church, declared that Charles had done 
e ening te break the Covenant, both in its spirit and 
its letter. It was now discovered that the king had given 
& commission to Montrose to levy troops and subdue the 
kizsdom by force of arms; and so highly did the Par- 
liameat resent this treachery, that they sent to recall 
their commissioners; but the one into whose hands 
the treaty was placed concealed it from the rest, 
and by showing it privately to the king, convinced 
him of its importance, He therefore immediately 





ied | Set sail for Scotland, in gs with the com- 


missioners, bringing with him a number of men 
Mee their, acts had declared incapable of public trust. 
Before he landed, les subscribed the Solemn Leayzue 
and © poses 2 ough Livingston, who doubted his 
sincerity, a it should be postponed till his 
Majesty reached Scotland, and gave some satisfactory 
proofs of his sincerity, Charles, on arriving in Scotland, 
thought it necessary to give ter satisfaction to the 
Church than he felt he had hitherto done, in order to 
procure 2 more cordial and general support. But the 
mode of doing so led to a complete and deplorable 
failure, He was advised to make a new declaration, such 
as should satisfy the desires of the most scrupulous, 
This adviee was given both by his secular friends and by 
the senti-political party in the Church. This new declara- 
tion was signed by the go te August, at Dunfermline. 
Charles avowed in this that he renounced Popery and 
Prelacy, and “ would have no enemies but the enemies 
of the Covenant—no friends but the friends of the 
Covenant.” Patrick Gillespie requested the king “ not 
to subscribe to that declaration—no, not for the three 
kingdoms, if he were not satisfied in his soul and con- 
science, beyond all hesitution, of its. righteousness.” 
“Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Gillespie,” answered the king, “I 
am satisfied, I am satisfied, and therefore will subscribe.” 
This caused a division in the assembly, for the majority 
considered that the king, who had previously repudiated 
the Covenant, could not be sincere in hastily pledging 
himself vhs! utmost character of it, and others thought 
that the oaths taken by Charles were too solemn to be 
enforced when there was a doubt of sincerity, and they 
proposed that much should be omitted ; but there were 
other resolutions passing through Parliament to which 
they objected; and from this time the one party was 
called Slutioners and the other Protesters; and the 
contest between these two parties becams ive 
and served greatly to disun' : Ch 
1 la 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORSHIP. 
WHEN we consider the structure of the universe, we 
are compelled to admire its harmony and perfection. 
In the solar system, the sun, moon, and planets move 
in their proper spheres so regularly, that their motions 
ean be calculated with unerring certainty. This 
earth of ours is framed with astonishing skill. Its 
surface is furnished with materials of great diver- 
sity, but beautifully fitted for the use and enjoyment of 
man, and for the production and sustenance of plants 
and animals, Every plant and animal is located 
where it can flourish, and is constructed with extra- 
ordinary and minute wisdom. Every blade of grass, 
the meanest bird, insect, quadraped, fish, and reptile, is 
an exhibition of workmanship far beyond the greatest 
achievements of human art. Wherever we look, we 
discern at once the traces of a Divine and Almighty 
hand. There is, therefore, a supreme Creator, whose 
wisdom, power, and goodness is to be seen in the 
creatures he has formed. 

Not. only so: the universe—creation, Nature, or 
whatever else we may call it—equally makes known 
the providence of God.. We have so many proofs of 


his presence, and continued care and superintendence, 
that we feel the truth of what St. Paul said, ‘In 


him we live, and move, and have our being:” and, 
again, ‘He giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things.” This constant providence is well described 
in what the same Apostle said to the idolaters at 
Lystra: “ He left not himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” Our Lord Jesus Christ goes still further, aud 
in his address to his disciples says, ‘‘ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father, But 
the very hairs of your head are all numbered.” These 
and many similar statements quite agree with what 
we see around us. He who created all things, preserves, 
controls, and superintends what he has made. The 
universal Creator is the universal Parent and Provider, 
the Father and the Ruler of all. This is equally the doc- 
trine of Scripture and the conclusion of right reason. 

The question, however, arises, whether he, who is 
so careful for the temporal order and welfare of his 
creatures, looks for any acknowledgment at their 
hands, There can be no doubt that his perfect works 
reflect his perfection, and that the happiness he gives 
to his creatures reflects his goodness. In this sense 
the “ music of the spheres” is not a poetic fiction. 
In this sense the Psalmist exclaims, ‘‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handywork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” Or, in the 
beautiful language of Addison :— 


** What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 





In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice: 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

The hand that made us is Divine!” 
This silent and involuntary praise is known to man; 
nor can it be unknown to Him who has called it 
forth. If he knows it, surely he approves it. Now, 
if he knows and approves the praise which dumb 
creation and preservation imply, why should he not 
know and approve the praise which rational and 
intelligent creatures may render to him? The mute 
works of his hands glorify him according to their 
power ; why should those be silent which can under- 
stand his excellency and declare his praise ? Whether 
willing or unwilling, we must all praise him as part 
of the grand chorus of his works. Every one of us 
joins in the loud psalm of creation with the morning 
starsand the sons of God, who sing together and shout 
| forjoy. ‘The framework of our bodies praises him, for 
we are “fearfully and wonderfully made.” The 
‘mind, with its powers, praises him, for he is its 
Creator, and has endowed us with it. Our whole 
being. praises him, for to him we owe it, and it is 
under his incessant control. There is a striking 
expression in the 145th Psalm, to this effect :—‘* The 
Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works.” This is what we have asserted, but 
mark what follows:—“ All thy works shall praise 
thee, O Lord; and thy saints shall bless thee.” The 
works of the Lord praise bim, as. we have said, but, 
in addition to this, the saints, or the pious, will bless 
him. Those who are rightly inclined will feel that, if 
God has so framed his inanimate and irrational works 
that they praise him, it becomes those who have 
| reason aud conscience to praise and bless him too. 
All such will respond with joy to the invitation of 
the Psalinist in the 95th Psalm, “O come, let us 
worship and bow down; let us kneel before the Lord 
our Maker. For he is our God; and we are the people 
of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand.” 

What we mean amounts to this—that the worship 
of God is our reasonable service. The things which 
are unconscious praise him unconsciously; let us, 
who are conscious, praise him consciously. We must 
do this, if we would honour him according to the ex- 
tent of our power. We must do this, if we honour 
him in accordance with the sober conclusions of our 
judgment. and the impulses of our hearts. Hence it 
is, that all nations have had some form of worship or 
another. Even those who have been at a loss to 
realise the Divine unity, and, in their folly, have 
devised gods many and lords many, have had forms 
of worship. They have seen that they had blessings 
which only a supernatural- power could confer upon 
them, they have felt thankful for those blessings, and 
they have worshipped “the unknown god” to whom 
| they have ascribed them. They have scen that they 

were exposed to evils which only one more mighty than 
; they could ward off, and they have worshipped that 
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more mighty one, though they knew him not. They 
have seen, too, that they required good things for the 
body and the soul, which were beyond their influence to 
attain, and they have sought them from him whom 
they thought could alone provide them. Although 
they became vain in their imaginations, and their 
fovlish hearts were so darkenéd that they “changed 
the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping thin 

the instinct and impulse of worship. This is, at least, 
an argument for the reasonableness of religion, and it 
condemus the conduct of those who refuse to honour 
God, as alike unreasonable and unnatural. An old 
French author says, “ If we consult the whole world, 
its suffrages are unanimous—no nations under heaven 
are atheists; no body of men is collected together, in 
a social state and civilised, without worship. The 
very savage, in the most dreary and barren climate, in 
islands which seem thrown up by chance in the sea. 
lifts up his hands to heaven to implore help and 


benefit. Two human beings have never been 
associated without experiencing this powerful instinct. 
Ignorance, passion, and stupidity have often per- 


verted it, but could never stifleit. If ever Nature 
has spoken, by what sign can we recognise its voice, 
if not by this general and uniform agreement 
Philosophers say that the nataral law is that which is 
conformable to the wil] of all men: has the will of 
men been more identical on any point than this—to 
render homage to the Author of Nature?” And 
again, ‘* Religion is the distinctive character of man, 
an endowment of reason and of understanding, which 
man cannot renounce without becoming like a brute.” 

The question, however, may yet be asked, When 
and how ought man to worship God? How can I 
know when my worship is such as he approves, and 
such as will bring me a blessing and not a curse? 
This introduces to us the whole subject of Divine 
revelation, a subj-ct upon which we cannot now 
enter. We will only say that God has revealed his 
will to us, and that we have this revelation in the 
Bible. In that blessed book we have all that it is 
needful for us to kuow on this great and momentous 
theme. There only can we learn that God requires 
and accepts the worship of man, and how man onght 
to worship him. There we may read those infallible 
instructions, which all the promptings of Nature and 
all the searchings of wisdom fail to discover. - There 
we can ascertain not only the way to please our 
Maker and Ruler, but to obtain pardon for the past, 
grace for all time, and glory when time is ended, 
On another occasion we shall go more fully into this 
matter. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
MEGIDDO TO SAFED. 

Arter leaving Megiddo, we skirt the western border 
of the great ang of Jezreel, passing, in a north- 
westerly direction, over a country extremely diversi- 
fied, but thinly populated. ‘The first position of any 
consequence at which we arrive is Tell Kaimon, sup- 

to represent the ancient Jokneam. This was 
he seat of a Canaanitish king in the days of Joshua, 
who smote him. It was afterwards given for a 
possession to the Levites, the sons of Merari. Even 
as late as the time of Solomon, it seems to have been 
@ place of some importance. Dr. Robinson says, 





” they never denied. 





‘‘ The. pdsition is ‘conspichous and. important, com- 
manding-the main pass from the western portion of 
Esdraelon to the more southern plain.” It lies at the 
base of Mount Carmel, which stretches away in the 
direction we are following, till it reaches the sea. A 
little to the east is the aneient river Kishon, now 
called Mukutta, by which the great plain is watered. 
This river is famous in Old Testament: history, on 
account of two events with which its, name stands 
connected, When the Israelites, under Deborah and 
Barak, fought against the Canaanites, the latter were 
defeated upon its banks. “The river of Kishon 
swept them away; that ancient river, the river 

ishon,” -Elijah also brought the prophets of Baal 
to the Kishon, and slew them there. 

We have mentioned Carmel, but it would be quite 
in vain for us to attempt any description that should 
adequately represent it. Often, indeed, is Carmel 
referred to by the Hebrew prophets and sacred his- 
torians. It has-been the theatre of great events, and 
some of the finest imagery of the inspired penmen is 
‘associated with it. Carmel, then, is not a mountain, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but a hilly range, 
which, at its highest points, may be 1,500 fect above 
the sea. ‘This range is about thirty miles in length, 
and at its north-western extremity projects far out 


? | into the Mediterranean, forming the noble promon- 


tory known as Cape Carmel. The mountain is of 
limestone, and it is r;markable for the numberof its 
caves, which are variously estimated. at from 1,000 to 
2,000. With respect to the beauty anid fertility of 
Carmel, Mr. Curne says:—‘ No mountain in or 
around Palestine retains its ancient beauty so much 
as Carmel. ‘T'wo or three villagés and some scattered 
cottages are found on it; its groves are few, but 
luxuriant; it is no place for crags or precipices, or 
rocks of the wild. goats; but its surface is covered 
with a rich and constant verdure.” Another traveller 
tells us:—“ Mount Carmel is entirely covered with 
verdure. On its summit are pines and oaks, and 
further down olives aud laurel trees, everywhere plen- 
tifully watered, It gives rise to. a multitude of 
crystal brooks, the largest of which issues from. the 
so-called Fountain of Elijah; and they all hur 
along, between banks thickly overgrown wit 
bushes, to the Kishon. Every species of tillage 
succeeds here admirably, under this mild and 
cheerful sky. The t from the summit of the 
mountain over the G of Acre, and its fertile 
shores, and over the blue heights of Lebanon and 
the White Cape, is enchanting. Some writers speak 
in less glowing terms of the fertility of Carmel; but 
all are agreed as to ee views on every side— 
by sea and land—which may be obtained from its 
summit. .Looking out. upon .the sea, there is a 
monastery of Carmelite mouks, and they, naturally 
enough, can point out sundry places more or less 
referred to in the Old Testament. These identifica- 
tions are, however, of no importance, 89 long as we 
have the assurance that this is that very Carmel on 
whose summit the Lord rewarded Elijal's faith, 
answered his prayers, and confounded the prophets 
and followers of Baal. . Curiously enough, Carmel 
does not seem to be once mentioned by name in the 
New Testament. 

To the north of Cape Carmel lies the Bay of Acre, 
the town of which name is reached by a circuitous 
route along the shore of the Mediterranean. Acre, or 
Akka, as it is called, is the aucient Accho, a place of 
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Canaanitish origin, mentioned in Judges i, 31... The 
successors of Alexander the Great called it Ptolemais, 
by which name: it is. referred to in. the New Testa 


ment (Acts xxi. 7), as a plave visited by St. Paul, | figura 


At the present time. it: is little more than a fortress, 
projecting into the sea. The population is given by 
» Robinson’ at 5,000, . Grain and cotton are ex- 
ported from it, chiefly in French, Austrian; and 
Ktalian vessels, It. was once much larger, and was at 
’ anearly period the seat of a Christian bishop, Thus 
&ueas, ‘bishop of Accho, attended the Niceue Council 
in A.D. 826.. It was conquered, by the Moslems. in 
.ADy 638... In 1104, it was taken by the Crusaders, 
A hundred and twenty years later it became the 
head-quarters of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, but. in 1291 it was retaken by the Saracens. 
The French laid siege to it, without success, in 1799 ; 
it was taken by storm by the Egyptians in 1832; 
and was again bombarded by the English, Austrians, 
sad, Turks. in 1840, since which time the Turks have 
eld it, 

Accho is chiefly interesting as the scene of so many 
conflicts ; we may therefore take our farewell of it, 
in the hope that more peaceful times await it, From 
Accho we may start, for Nazareth, Our way lies at 
first across an extensive plain, but the becomes 
gradually more hilly as we journey towards the south- 
cast. A number of places of more or less interest 
passed upon our route, but none of these need detain 
us. In due time we arrive at Nazareth, a place of the 
deepest interest to the Christian, as that where our 
Lord passed the greater portion of his life on earth, 
Nazareth lies at the foot of a hill facing the east and 
the south-east, and its valley is almost entirely shut 
in by hills, The present population may amount to 
4,000, nine-tenths of whom profess the Christian 
faith, ‘Here they show the place where it is wes 

ests 





the men of the city were about to cast down 
from the precipice, as recorded in the Gospels. Here | 
also they show the chamber of the annunciation, the | 
spvenlieal house of Joseph, cut out of the rock; a stone | 
table at which our Lord dined with his disciples, &c. 
The largest and most substantial building in the town 
is the Latin Convent, said to be erected on. the spot 
where the Virgin Mary lived. As for the house, or | 
cottage, itself, the Papists say that it was carried | 
away by angels, who took it first into Lllyria, in 
A.D, 1291, and three years later carried it to Sooalies 
in Italy, where they pretend it still is. This absurd 
fiction is devoutly received by multitudes who still go 
to Loretto as pilgrims, to offer prayers and offerings. 
Leaving these vagaries of superstition, we may 
observe that a ban P' may be viewed from 
the top ef the hill above Nazareth. This view in- 
eludes the plain of Esdraelon, Mount Tabor, portions 
of Hermon and Gilboa, the mountains of Samaria 
and Carmel, the Mediterranean, &c, Such a scene 
is calculated to awaken many interesting associations, | 
and no doubt the Saviour bimself often looked down | 
upon it. Of Nazareth itself we find no mention in 
the Old Testament, and in the New Testament it is | 
named chiefly in connection with our Lord Jesus. | 
This it is which is its charm, and which has given it | 
a reputation which will never cease, an intereat which | 
cannot die. | 
Mention has been made of Tabor, and we may pay | 
it a hasty visit. It) lies a few miles to the east of | 
Nazareth, across a hilly country. It is an isolated 
hill, from the summit of which a very beautiful pro- | 





spect is obtained, For its own sake it is well worth 
a visit, but its chief attraction, after all, is the fact 
that tradition has fixed upon it as the Mount of Trans- 
tion. . No name is given in the New Testament 
to the mountain on which our Lord was transfigured ; 
we are only told that, it was a high mountain apart. 
Tabor may have been the place, as it very well 
answers the description of that remarkable occur- 
rence- There are, ruins upon the summit, and thera 
is a cell where the monks come from time to time 
to. say mass. 

Leaving Tabor, we may proceed in a north-easterly 
direction, through valleys and over hills, till we reach 
the town of Tiberias, on the shores of the sea of the 
same name, or the Sea of Galilee, also called Genne- 
sareth. In the Old Testament this lake is called 
Chinnereth and Chinneroth. The Jordan flows 
through it, and it is about twelve miles long and five 
broad. . Its waters are pure and w , and it 
abounds in fish, Simon, Andrew, James, and John 
were fishermen here when called to be apostles. It was 
much frequented by our Lord, who wrought some of 
his chief miracles in its vicinity and upon its waters. 
The lake is subject. to sudden storms, which sweep 
down, upon it, from its elevated shores, Around it 
there. were many towns, as Chorazin, Bethsaida, 


Capernaum, Dalmanutha, and G Of the 


are | places named, Tiberias, or Tubariyeh, is now the only 


one remaining... At some distance to the west of 
Tiberias they. show the place where our Lord is said 
to have delivered the sermon on the mount, and other 
identifications are scattered over the whole region. 
But now there is no proof that these legendary scenes 
are the true ones; nor need we be very anxious about 
them, because we know that over this whole region 
our Saviour journeyed and taught. . Tiberias was at 
one time famous for its Jewish schools; it is at 

t a mean, dirty; and wretched place, with 
netbing to invite the traveller to stay. 

Pushing on, therefore, along the shores of the lake, 
and passing the probable sites of Magdala, Bethsaida, 
and govsoes Ha we strike off across the hilly couutry, 
till we arrive at Safed, where, for the present, we 
pitch. our tent. 








THE ARMY OF MARTYRS. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF EPIPHANIUS, A.D. 306, 
Durie the great persecution which the Roman 
Emperor Maximin waged against the Christians, 
many were called upon to suffer in Palestine, Euse- 
bius, the historian, gives us an account of some of these 
martyrs, and,among others, of Epiphanius, of Caesarea. 
His narrative of martyr is well fitted to illustrate 
the fearful cruelty of the enemies of Christ, and also 
to show how wonderfully Divine grace sustained the 
souls of believers, in.the midst of the most terrible 
torments, For these reasons we may profitably con- 
sider the story which follows. It makes known to us 
the awful wickedness of sin, and also how the dis- 
ciples of Jesus may be more than conquerors through 
him that loves them, 

. Eusebius says, What narrative is sufficient to tell 
as it deserves the godly love of the martyr Epiphanius, 
who had not yet reached the age of twenty years? 
He was descended from an illustrious family in Syria, 
which was famous for its worldly wealth. By the 
care of his parents, he was sent to be instructed in the 
city of Beyrout, and acquired a great store of learn- 
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ing. In this city it was his custom to withdraw froth 
the conversation and company cf young then, and 
to adopt the virtue and customs of old men, adorning 
himself with purity of conduct and propriety of 
manners. He Taid the foundation of all excellence in 
patience, he loved perfect holiness and temperance, 
and devoutly gave himself to the worship ‘of God. 
After leaving Beyrout he returned home, but he 
could not remain among his friends, because their 
habits were so unlike his own. He therefore 
departed from them, without taking care to provide 
himself with necessaries for a single day. During 
his travels he lived a life of purity, and by the 
strength of God, which attended him, he came to 
Ceesarea, where the crown of martyrdom: awaited 
him. At Ceesarea he lived in the same house with 
Eusebius, and made progress in Divine learning. The 
martyr Pamphilus boosie his instructor in holy 
things, and from him he learned how to conduct him- 
self in all that was right and excellent. 

Epiphanius was destined to play a noble part, to 
fill his enemies with astonishment, and to be long 
remembered for his holy boldness and courage, his 
patience and his faithfulness. He consecrated himself 
wholly to God. While he was at Ceesarea the edicts 
of Maximin arrived, by which it was ordered that the 
governors of cities should do their utmost to compel 
men to offer sacrifice to heathen gods, or rather to 
demons. The heralds proclaimed everywhere that the 
men, with their wives and children, should assemble 
at the idol temples. The officers also made lists of all 
who were required to attend, when called upon by 
name, to offer the sacrifices commanded. While the 
storm was rising, Epiphanius performed an act which 
remarkably illustrates the bravery and holy zeal of 
Christians in those days. 

Without revealing his intention to any one, even 
to his most intimate friends, he went out and made 
his way into the presence of Urban, the governor. 
Urban was offering libations to false gods. 
was that Epiphanius went up to him, and gently took 
hold of his right hand to persuade him to turn from 
his error. 

“Tt is not right,” he mildly said, “to turn away 
from the one true God, and to ofer sacrifice to idols 
without life, and to wicked devils.” 

In this way did the mighty Lord rebuke the wicked 
by means of' this devoted youth, whom the power of 
Jesus had delivered from the corruptions of — his 
father’s house. He rather despised than ‘ feared 
threatening and death; and, instead of forsaking 
good for evil, he laboured for the conversion of his 
persecutors themselves, in hope that they might come 
to know the Saviourand God of all. His courageous 
action, and fearless words, were like a hot iron to the 
hearts of the servants of idols and the followers of 
the governor. In their fury, they struck him in the 
face, threw him upon the ground, kicked him with 
their feet, and lacerated his mouth and lips with a 
muzzle. After enduring all this with constancy, he 
was committed to a dark prison, where his feet were 
distended in the stocks for a night anda day. And 
after another day, Epiphanius—a mere youth in years, 
but a giant in valour—was brought into the judg- 
ment hall, where Urban displayed his wickedness and 
hatred by inflicting all kinds of tortures upon him. 
By order of this heathen monster, the sides of 
Epiphanius were lacerated till his bones and inward 
parts were visible. He was so beaten about the face 


Then it | se 





and neck that his cotntenante was completely dis- 
figured, and his own friends could not recognise his 
features. “But he was unflinching in his courage, 
and stood firm in his confidence in God. «In answer 
to their questions, he simply avowed himself a Chris- 
tian ; when they demanded whose son he was, 
whence he came, and where he dwelt, his only reply 
was, that he was the servant of Christ. 

‘The fury of the governor now became 
ever; and in his rage, he thundered out the command 
that his feet should be wra in cotton that had 
been dipped in oil, and set on fire! The officers did 
as they were ordered; and Epiphanius was so sus- 
pended that all might sce him, and be dismayed by 
the spectacle ‘of terror. They then tore his body 
with combs, till he was lacerated all over, and lost 
almost the semblance of a man. The fire meanwhile 
went on burning his fect till they were consumed 
with the very bones, 

All these agonies he endured with patience, as one 
without pain, so mighty was the power of Godin him. 
Many of his fellow-Cliristians who were there behold- 
ing him took fresh courage from what they saw, and 
confessed aloud the Lord Jesus. ‘Thus did he show 
forth the secret power of Christ, and that he is ever 
nigh those who cleave to him. ‘This wonderful display 
caused his utots to rage. ‘They gnashed upon 
him with their teeth, and still strove to make him tell 
them whence he came, who he was, whose son he 
was, and where he dwelt. Instead of ‘auswerin 
them, he only kept confessing Christ, that he is G 
and the Son of God, and that he only knew God his 
Father. When the enemies became weary of their 
exertions, they took him’ back to prison, where he 
remained till the next day, when they again brought 
him out to his bitter and merciless judge. It was ull 
in vain: he only repeated his former confession, 
When the governor and officers were defeate), orders 
were at length given that he should be cast into the 


ter than 


a. 

And here Eusebius relates that a very sineu'ar 
coincidence occurred, which few would believe if the 
had not scen it as lie had. What he is about to tell 
he declares is trne, and affirms that its truth was 
known to all the inhabitants of Casarea. The cir- 
cumstance was a remarkable one, and though we 
cannot regard it as a miracle, it was no doubt calcu- 
lated to uce a very deep impression in favour of 
the Christians upon the popular mind. No sooner 
had Epiphanius been cast into the sea, with stones 
fastened upon ‘him, than a violent storm arose, 
accompanied by an earthquake which shook the city. 
The were in great dread, thinking that they 
and the place were about to be swallowed up. The 
sea rose to an unwonted height, and its waves 
earried back the body of Epiphanius, which they 
deposited on dry land before the gate of the city. 
No sooner was this published abroad, than great 
multitudes flocked to see the sight. The whole 
city, down to the very children, gave glory. to the 
God of the Christians, and confessed the name of 
Christ, who had given strength to his servant in his 
lifetime to endure so great afflictions, and followed his 
death by such prodigies as they had seen. , 

The effect of this occurrence, however, was only 
transitory, and before long the persecution of our 
Lord’s disciples was renewed. There is every reason 
to believe that this narrative is true; Eusebius, who 
records it, was a resident in the cityof Caesarea at the 
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time, and he wrote it, with ethers, designed to com- 
memorate in. all the wicked fury of the un- 
believers, the marvellous aera faith, and courage 
of the saints, and the glorious grace of Christ, by 
which they were supported. 








Correspondence. 
—e-- 

[When our opinion is desired upon any portion of Scrip- 
ture, will our correspondents bé good enough to write the 
p eat the top of the letter, naming the chapter and verse. 
and addin the signatures by which weare to address them 
Then let the difficulty be stated, or the question be asked. 
This will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
much time. ‘The verse we are about to explain is in the 
required form.] 





No. 208.—Atrrep C.—*“ And shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.”— (Matt. xiii.42.) Is THe “ Furnace or Fire” 
HERE SPOKEN OF TO BE REGARDED AS LITERAL OB 
METAPHORICAL ? 

The Scriptures speak of the condemned world as—1, a 
place of torment ; 2,as the bottomless pit ; 3,as a prison ; 
4, as the region of darkness ; 5, as a fire; 6, as the worm 
that never dies; 7, as the second death ; 8, as the wrath 
of God. From these diversified designations men think 
it possible that the terms in this passage are used to 
denote intensity of suffering—a state of agony that can 
only be compared to the anguish of the victim who is 
cast. into a burning fiery furnace: Upon this subject 
there have been many curious but useless conjectures. 
On a topic of this nature we can only x Amey wisely by 
speaking as the Scriptures speak ; and in place of arguing 
respecting the nature of the punishment, it behoves us 
earnestly to consider how we are to escape it. Men try 
to investigate a mystery, which, as men, they can never 
know, and they venture to deny that which is plainly 
stated; but surely a little reflection must convince us 
that it is a matter of slight importance to a condemned 
and ruined man to know that his afflictions are not by 
fire, but are an aggregate of sufferings equally painful to 
endure. It must be of little consequence to an offender, 
when fined in a court of justice, to learn that the punish- 
ment is not to be forty shillings, but two pounds. There- 
fore we are at a loss to discover what is gained by not 
believing that the finally impenitent are to be punished 
with material fire. 

But when we consider that the body is to be raised, 
and the whole man to be condemned, is it not reasonable 
to believe that there will be some corporeal punishment 
provided, and therefore that it will be just what Scrip- 
ture tells us—actual fire? And we know not how men 
can explain away sentences like these:—“‘He shall be 
tormented with fire and brimstone.” “ He shall be cast 
into a lake of fire, burning with brimstone, where the 
beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented 
day and night for ever and ever.” “ They were cast alive 
into a lake of fire burning with brimstone.” “And he 
said unto me, It is done, I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end. Iwill give unto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He 
that overcometh shall inherit all things; and I will be 
his God, and he shall be my son. But the fearful, and 
unbelieving, and the abominable, and murderers, and 
whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, 
shall have their part in the lake’ which burneth with 
fire and brimstone, which is the second death.” 

We consider the wise course upon a matter like this is 
to take God at his word, and to © that the Scri 
tures mean what the Scriptures say, and that the 
employed by the inspired penmen are used in their ordi- 





nary signification. The parable of the rich man in tor- 
ment, though a parable, strengthens this view. 





No. 209.—E. 8.—Tae Uncrean Sprerr.— Luke 


xl. 24, 
_ By the figurative language employed, our Lord taught 
his hearers:a very solemn truth —that if men who 
embrace the faith should afterwards apostatise and 
return to their former evil courses, these offenders will 
sink to greater depths of guilt and depravity than they 
ever committed prior to their reception of the truths of | 
the Gospel and their religions profession; and the hope of | 
recovery, therefore, is diminished in proportion as their | 
guilt has increased. 





No.. 210.—T. P.—Are RoMANISTS JUSTIFIED IN 
WITHHOLDING THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, UNDER THE 
PLEA OF THERE BEING MANY THINGS THEREIN HARD 
TO BE UNDERSTOOD? AND ARE PROTESTANTS EXCUS- 
ABLE WHO NEGLECT TO STUDY FHE WorD oF GoD? 

We cannot reply to this important question better 
than by quoting the language of the venerable translators 
of our version of Holy Writ. 

* What saving trutb is there without the Word of God ? 
What word of God, whereof we may be sure, without the 
Scriptures? The Scriptures we are commanded to 
search. They are commended that searched and studied 
them. They are reproved that were unskilful in them, 
or slow to believe them. They can make us wise unto 
salvation. Ifwe be ignorant, they will instruct us; if 
out of the way, they will bring us home; if out of order, 
they will reform us ; if in heaviness, comfort us; if dull, 
quicken us; if cold, inflame us. Tolle, lege; tolle, lege ; 
take up and read, take up and read; for every one may 
draw from thence that which is sufficient for him, if he 
come to draw with a devout and pious mind. And as 
one ofthe Fathers says to all, so we say unto you— 
Love the Scriptures, and wisdom will love you.” 

If asked, How can any book upon earth conduct the 
humble student to so many blessings? the answer is, 

that book is from Heaven, and not from earth 
—the author is God, and not man; the inditer is the 
Holy Spirit, and not the wit of the apostles or prophets ; 
the m such as were sanctified, and endued with a 
portion of God’s Spirit; the subject of the book is truth, 
piety, purity, uprightness; the form is God’s word, God’s 
testimony, God’s oracles, the word of truth, the word of 
salvation. The effects are, light to the understanding— 
a firm persuasion, repentance from dead works, newness 
of life, holiness, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost. 

If asked, What is the reward of this study? the 
answer is, Fellowship with the redeemed, a participa- 
tion of the heavenly nature, an inheritance immortal, 
undefiled, and that never shall fade away. 

Therefore, we do well to remember, wherever we are, 
and.whatever we may be, that the experience of the wise, 
the pious, the prudent, and the good men of the earth, 
leads us to the belief that he is “ happy that delighteth 
in the Word of God, and thrice happy that meditateth 
in it. day and night ;” and that it is sinful to neglect the 
reading of the Scriptures, and wicked to prohibit it. 





No.:211.—Iy WHT SENSE ARE WE TO UNDERSTAND 
“Man” as ConsistTine or “Bopy, Sout, AND Spirit?” 
—1L Thess. v. 23. 

There appears to us a comprehensiveness in these 
words. which no finite mind can fully grasp. We can 
only ng solution. f 

Man is head of the animal kingdom ; man is the 
ultimate object of creation ; man is the masterpiece of 
the works of Omnipotence, and, therefore, fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Man, says one of the ers, con- 
tains in himself all the elements which enter into the 
composition of God’s world. Every department of the 
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universe of matter finds itself represented in the body of 
man. When man receives food, or suffers pain, he par- 
takes of the life of the anrmab. The hair and the nails 
which grow and are nourished, and are yet devoid of 
feeling, connect man with the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
The iron and the salt. which enter largely into the com- 
position of his blood unite him also to the MINERAL 
KINGDOM. 

Thus, the Bop¥ connects man with the various forms 
of the animal, the vegetable, and the miveral state. 

The source of the natural instincts or affections—that 
portion which is unmodified by r titutes the 
souL, and this connects man with the beasts of the 
field. 

The sPrRtT is that higher part of human nature which 
unites man to God; for when man holds communion 
with God, it is by the spirit, and not the body; “ whom 
1 serve with my spirit’? Angels are ministering spirits, 
and God is to be worshipped in spirit. 

Thus, as the learned Dr. Goulburn observes, the spirit 
unites man with God and the world above him ; 

The soul gives him sympathy with the animals in the 
world around him; ard i 

The body blends him with the material universe. 

If this be a correct view, it appears to us that in man 
all other natures and all other creatures are represented, 








from the mineral to the angel. 

If this be true, what are the deductions to be drawn ? 
When the spiritual faculty is exercised, man attains his 
highest dignity ; for when so engaged he isin relation- 
ship to angels, and, above all, he is in relationship to God. 
Rightly to enjoy this privilege and this honour,“ the 
spirit, the soul, and the body,” which constitute the 
entire man, need to be sanctified. Hence the com- 
prehensiveness of the Apostle’s prayer. 

The interchange of the words soul for spirit,and spirit 
for sou/, has led to a confusion of ideas in reference to 
man, and has rendered the language of the Apostle hard 
to be understood. i 


No. 212.—O. T. (Yorkshire).—* Jesus said unto Mary, 
Touch me not, for I-am not yet ascended tomy Father.” 
—John xx.17, As Curist was ON THIS EaRTH FoR 
SOME TIME AFTER His CRUCIFIXION, HOW COULD THE 
PreniTeNnt MAULEFACTOR BE ON THE SAME DAY WITH 
HIM IN PARADISE? 

These difficulties are removed by considering Para- 
dise and Heaven to be distinct abodes. 

Paradise we believe to be the blest abode of all who 
depart this life in the faith and fear of God, and that it 
is the abode of the spirits of good men during the 
period that their spirits are separated from their bodies; 
and into this blissful region we imagine that Christ 
and the penitent malefactor entered, the instant that 
the Saviour cried, “It is finished,’ and gave up the 
ghost. The honoured companion of Christ, we presume, 
remained in Paradise, like the rest.of the pious dead, but 
our Lord returned to the earth, and held converse with 
his disciples, until the day he ascended, in the nce of 
the apostles, to that abode of perfect bliss we term 
heaven, and into which the redeemed will enter when 
their bodies are glorified, and again are united with 
their spirits. This’ scene of felicity, we are t, 
will take place, not immediately after death, ‘but 
mediately after the final judgment, called “the great day 
of account.” 

We consider that St. Paul (2 Cor. xii. 1—4) was per- 
mitted to behold both these blissful abodes: first; the 
final abode of the spirit with the body in Heaven; and 
then, wnneny S the prior abode of the spirit without the 
boa. called yr is Bere ' 

he manuer in which this subject perverted 
by the unseriptural tenets of the Romish Church, re+: 








enecting purgatory, has made many persors, from their 





abhorrence of the Romish doctrine, afraid to recognise 
the distinction between Paradise and Heaven, but which 
distinction, we believe, is in Scripture clearly main- 
tained ; and without it the statements na, et the 
final judgment on the dread. day. of account: cannot be 
understood. 

As the past history of the Church of God, in many 
points, shadows forth the future, so,-by possibility, the 
garden of Eden may be an emblem ‘tthe Paradisaica state. 
The garden of Eden was an. intermediate state of being, 
partaking of an imperfect degree of felicity, and standing, 
so to speak, between heaven and earth. Paradise is also 
an intermediate state of being, partaking of an imperfect 
degree of felivity, and standing, so to between 
earth and heaven. In the earthly se God came 
forth to denounce affliction, and to expel its inmates 
from the Tree of Life. From the celestial Paradise God 
calls the inmates forth, to announce to them, in the 
presence of the assembled universe, the consummation 
of their felicity, and to welcome them, as his faithful 
servants, to the Tree of Life—to the Throne of God, and 
to the presence of the Lamb, in the regions of perfect 
day, to go no more out for ever. 
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HE LEADS BIS OWN. 
‘+E will lead them in paths that they have’not known."~ Isa. alii. 16. 
How few, who, from their youthful day, 
Look ou to what their life may be, © 
Painting the visions of the way 
In colours soft, and bright, and free ; 
How few, who to such paths have brought 
ene hones ape dreams tt pigh ngs 
‘or cae ways they have nown 
Ww lead his wel 
The eager the souls of 
Who gy for God ping Bi 
494 von with eyes of keer desire 
The upland way of toil and pain ; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast, 
But God, 8 they have not known, 
‘Will lead his own. 


A Jlowlier task on them is laid— 
Kind taore Basie Renee tae eee 
a tyes)! ny teeta eiahe 





On quiet homes, and 
are their visions high and fair, 
Yet calm and still they labour there, 
For God, ree ways they have not known, 
Will lead his own. 


The gentle heart that thinks wi 
Yi braves con ov, fi tanxe ae 
And if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pat way low and still, 
Often such lowly heart is 
See aah asks cee iot st il 
WwW oA eg re 
And they the t- who long to prove 
Tn ates peat neloudless Tot, ©” 
“. ne, ~ ate re od gi 
; an spring witbout a stain or spot. 
Often such, ratte fans 
e path a; ea 
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THE SCRIPTURES, 
TuERF is a fulness in, the Scriptures which the un- 
derstanding of man cannot comprehend, a depth of 
meaning which .it cannot fathom. The. Bible is 
always new.  It.always comes to us with a freshness, 
The Gospel is ever good news, glad tidings. Five 
hundred ministers: may write sermons on the same 
text, and yet none of them have the same sermon. 
The Spirit of God will enable.each one by his. own 
experience to illustrate the subject, and apply the 
truth in a useful way, though the plan of each be 
different from all the others. 

The rea] meaning of many passages in the Bible 
may be hidden from us for ever, if God, in his pro- 
vidence, by afflictions, does not. bring us to know the 

reciousness of them, ‘The Psalmist’says, ‘It is good 
‘or me that. I have. been aflilicted, that I might learn 
thy statutes. The law of thy mouth is better unto 
me than thousands of gold and silver,” 

God’s Holy Word is an inexhaustible mine of 
spiritual trath, whence we miay dig new treasures 
every day, even from thesame rich veins which were 
so abundant: the day before. We can find in the 
word of God new promises for new necessities, and 
new comforts for new trials. What other book is 
there in the world which, by constant perusing, does 
not become old? But the Gospel story, the life of 
Jesus, his mission to this world as the Saviour of 
lost men, his teachings when he was on the earth, 
his deeds of love as he went about. continually doing 
good—these things never become old. The words of 
Jesus never lose their preciousness. The reason is 
this: the Holy Spirit shines in our hearts, and applies 
the spiritual truths of his own revelation to our 
necessities, and our souls are satisfied: ‘The blessed 
Cowforter guides us into: all, truth concerning our 
salvation, by taking of the things of Christ, and 
showing them to us. God always: blesses the faithful 
searching of the living oracles. “Every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that see’oth findeth ; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be cp2ned.” 

To the Christian the Gospel invitations and the 
promises of God never lose their freshness and their 
xower. When Dr, Archibald Alexander preached on 
Matthew xi. 28, he used: to say, “ These are words 
which can. never lose their interest by age or repcti- 
tion. As food’is equally relished by the hungry 
appetite after having been eaten a thousand times as 
at first, so the precious promises of God bring the 
same refresliment to the soul, however often they 
may have been received by faith: The Christian does 
not desire novelties; all he wants isa heart to em- 
brace and relish the same truths which have stood on 
the sacred page from the beginning.” We never 
beeome tited of bread. We cannot do without 
it for any length of time. If we are deprived of it, 
we feel that the support of our lives rare Our 
bodies must be nourished and strengthened by the staff 
of life, else we hunger and die. So our souls need eon- 
stant-nourishment and strength. The Christian feels 
that the sustaining of his ‘spiritual life is just as 
necessary as the sustaining of his physical life—yea, 
more necessary. He says, with Job, “I have es- 
teemed the words of his mouth more than my neces- 
sary food.” ‘The Christian’s soul needs the spiritual 
staff of life, and this staff.is Christ. ‘* I am the bread 
of life says Jesus. Secaainen feeds _— rem 
by feeding upon bis w is instructions, hi - 
tations, his promises. The Christian who is full of 





comfort, and Joy, and peace, because of intimate 
fellowship with Jesus, loves to hear no voice so much 
as that of his Master, 

And the child of God who has wandered away 
from Christ, the fountain of living waters, by walking 
in the paths of temptation and sin, and has thereby 
lost that happiness of soul which he once enjoyed, 
does not desire—when longing anxiously to be restored 
to the favour of God, and to rest again upon the 
Sayiour's bosom in peace, and to be filled again with 
the joy of his first love—to go to Jesus in any other 
way than that in which he first found him. He 
desires to have the joys of salvation restored to him, 
even those same joys which he once experienced— 
the assurance of God's love, peace of conscience, and 
joy. in the Holy Ghost. The same calls of Jesus 
which he once obeyed he desires to obey again. He 
looks into the Bible for the invitations of Jesus which 
were once so sweet. He desires to lay hold by faith 
upon the same promises in which his soul once found 
rest. He goes to the feet of Jesus to be taught over 
again those first lessons, when the Spirit of God first 
enlightened his mind in the knowledge of Christ as 
‘* the way, and the truth, and the lite’—-when the 
Sun of Righteousness first beamed upon him, and dis- 

ed the darkness which had so long beclouded him. 

e desires to be brought back:to where he once was, 
and then to learn more fully the precious truth as it 
is in Jesus, 

When a heavy-laden sinner is seeking the Saviour, 
he does not desire more full or explicit promises, or 
more: direct. invitations, than those offered in the 
Gospel; all that he desires is faith to make those 
which are in the Bible his own. 

No matter how often the child of God is compelled 
to return from backslidings, he will learn, at every 
return to God, more and more of the exceeding pre- 
eiousness of the penitential Psalms of David. 

Never since the days of the royal Psalmist has a 
sweeter song of praise been composed than the 23rd 
Psalm. It is always new and always full. 

How full of comfort at all times to the disciples 
of Jesus are those familiar words of our blessed Lord, 
in the 14th chapter of the Gospel by John ! 

The true minister of Christ never becomes tired of 
the Gospel. The more he studies, and writes, and 
preaches the everlasting truth, the more he feels its 
preciousness.and power ; the more he thinks and speaks 
of Obrist, the more is the joy of Christ fulfilled in him ; 
and the more plainly and simply he can declare “* the 
ungsearchable riches of Christ,” the more is his own 
heart enlarged, and the greater is his own comfort. 

The ablest theologians, at the end of their lives, 
sum up all their knowledge in this one short and 
plain verse of Scripture—‘* God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” 








NANCY, THE NEGRO WOMAN. 
¢ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 


of heaven. 
THE Gospel of Christ receives some of the most de- 
lightful exemplifications of its beauty avd excellency, 
as it meets and blesses the lowly, the ignorant it may 
be, theindigent certainly. Piety in humble life often 
sheds a sweeter fragrance even than when it adds 
the greatest attraction to the abodes of wealth and 
luxery. ‘There is frequently in these heirs of the 
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kingdom a child-like simplicity, confidence, and trust, 
which put to the blush Christians of large intellectual 
culture and a rich religious experience. There is 
such a simple taking God at his word, believing’ that 
he means just what he says, in these untutored hearts, 
as many a learned disciple would part with stores of 
intellectual treasure to C88. 

These thoughts were suggested by the memories 
revived, I know not why or how, of a poor black 
woman, well known in my childhood and early 
youth, whose Christian simplicity and faithful testi- 
mony to the power of true religion made an indelible 
impression wherever she went. 

Nancy wasa perfect treasurein her way. Naturally 
skilful, quiet, and unobtrusive, she was ready for any 
service to which she was called in the families of our 
neighbourhood. It was a real pleasure to see her 
good-humoured face, beaming with smiles, as she 
entered my mother’s kitchen, on a Monday morning. 
We children loved dearly to talk with the good 
African, who was never tired of our company, and 
was never impatient at our follies or faults. 

She had not tasted the love of Jesus when first I 
knew her; but after she sat at his“ feet, and learned 
of him, there seemed a radiance almost heavenly in 
her smile, a grace about her which made her almost 
beautiful. She was never ashamed to k of her 
Saviour. I do not think that, from the time she 
committed the keeping of her soul to him, she ever 
doubted that she was just as safe as if her feet were 
actually treading the golden streets. Why should 
she doubt ? Weary and heavy-laden, she had heard 
the accents of his voice, saying, ** Come unto me, and 
I will give you rest.” She had come, and cast her 
burden at his feet ; and never did she think of taking 
it up to bear it again herself. The rest which she had 
desired and sought, he had promised and bestowed. 
Thenceforth poverty, and care, and toil all sat lightly 
upon her. She must labour on, and labour on with a 
diligence that knew little of recreation, for the bread 
which perisheth; but her soul fed upon the bread of 
life and feasted on the hidden manna. Never shall I 
forget the tones of her voice as she exclaimed one day, 
looking up from her work, ‘ To-morrow is my sweet 
day of rest. What should I do without my Sab- 
baths?” There was a world of meaning in the 
words—the almost. rapturous tones, the lighting up 
of the dark face with untold gratitude. No com- 
plaint of weariness, but such a reaching forward, such 
an anticipation of the ‘sweet day of rest,” as only 
they can appreciate who can say with her, ‘A day 
in thy courts is better than a thousand.” 

But I took up my pen to record one little incident 
in her experience that, it seemed to me, might be 
suggestive of duty and privilege to a large + an of 
professing Christians, represented, probably, in every 
church. ‘The female circle for prayer held its weekly 
meeting one evening at the humble house of Nancy. 
It was a rare occasion for her; for in her great 
humility and self-distrust, she seldom attended these 
meetings. As the dear sisters, one after another, 
presented their petitions at the throne of grace, her 
soul kindled into a flame of devotion that must find 
vent. Castivg herself upon her knees, she poured 
out her full heart in such strains of adoration and 
praise, such thanksgivings and supplications, as lifted 
the little band nearer to the third heaven than they 
had often been. But the dear saint, in her humility, 
feared that she had. overstepped the bounds of pro- 





priety ; and, as the company was dispersing, she took 
occasion to say, “I hope you will forgive me: I 
know God will.” Forgive her! pr Bo felt. that 
their own souls had caught a new glimpse of the 
heights and depths of om wm grace, as they had 
mingled in her rapt devotion. Forgive her! They 
believed that no sweeter refrain had that evening 
entered the ears of the Lord God of Sabacth than 
her gushing praise for redeeming love. Could some 
of them ever forgive themselves for their always un- 
broken silence in the prayer-meeting, or forget the 
reproof she had so unconsciously given ? 

his poor negro woman has now gone to walk with 
her Lord in white, for she is worthy. She does not 
fear to mingle her voice in the heavenly harmonies to 
him who hath redeemed unto God, by his blood, ali 
nations that dwell upon all the face of the earth. 








IMITATION .OF CHRIST. 

Ir is reported in the Bohemian story (says Jeremy 
Taylor) that St. Wenceslaus, their king, one winter 
night, going to his devotions in a remote church, 
barefoot, in the snow and sharpness of unequal and 

inted ice, his servant Podavivus, who waited upon 

is master, and who endeavoured to imitate his affec- 
tions and his piety, began to faint through the violence 
of the snow and cold, till the king commanded hi: to 
fellow him, and set) his feet in: the same footsteps, 
which his feet should mark for him. ‘The servant 
did so, and either fancied a cure or found one ; for 
he followed his prince, helped forward with shame 
and zeal to his imitation, and by the forming footsteps 
for him in the snow. In the sime manner does our 
blessed Jesus; for, since our way is troublesome, 
obscure, full of objection and danger, apt to be mis- 
taken, and to affright our industry, he commands 
us to mark -his footsteps, to tread where his feet 
have stood; and not only invites us forward by 
the argument of his example, but he hath trodden 
down much of the difficulty, and made the way 
easier and fit for our feet. For he knows our 
infirmities, and himself hath felt their experience in 
all things but in the neighbourhood of sin; and, 
therefore, he hath proportioned a way and a path to 
our strengths and capacities, and, like Jacob, hath 
marched soitly and in evenness with the children and 
the cattle, to entertain us by the comforts of his 
company, and the influence of a perpetual guide. 

e that = alms to the poor takes Jesus by the 
haud ; he that patiently endures injuries and affronts 
helps him to bear his cross; he that comforts his 
brother in affliction gives an amiable kiss of peace to 
Jesus; he that bathes his own and his neighbour's 
sins in tears of penance and compassion washes his 
Master’s feet. e lead Jesus into the recesses of 
our heart by holy meditations; and we enter into 
his heart when we ex him in our actions; for so 
the apostle says :—‘* He that is in Christ walks as he 
So Aen 
to him by way of worship and religion; but the use 
is admirable and effectual when our actions refer to 
ne sah ie aes eee transcribe the original to 
the life. 








AFFLICTIONS borne with patience are relieve! from 
half their evils; but when united with a repining spirit, 
they are increased in intensity, and the sufferer adds 
bitterness to his own sufferings, 
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THE INDWELLING SPIRIT. 
“T woutp give all I have in the world to 
that Iam certainly a child of God.” 

Our ‘heavenly Father will not’ sell the assurance 
you desire at that or at any other price; but he will | 
make you a free gift of it, simply upon ‘yout 
isin ng with certain conditions which are indis- 

sable, 

‘* What are those conditions ?” 


The first, is that you shall bea child, It is plain 
that you cannot certainly know yourself to be a child 
until you are a.child, 


**T hope I am that now.” 

A well-founded hope is an excellent. possession ; 
but I understood you to wish for more; you wished 
to know absolutely. This implies, does it mot, that 
you are not entirely satisfied with your hope? 

“That is true; I do wish to convert hope into 
certainty.” 

This can be done only by complying with the 
entreaty of the Apostle Paul:—" I beseech ; 
therefire, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able unto God; which is your reasonable service. 
And be not conformed to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind.” For one who 
covets conformity to. the worldly ways and worldly 
principles of those about. him; for one who is unpre- 
pare to give himself wholly and entirely a 

hrist, it is quite useless to sigh for the spirit of 
adoption—to long for the certainty of being a child 
of God. That certainly arises from the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. He will not dwell 
with idols; he will not make his abode in a heart 
that is not wholly and heartily surrendered to 
him, Bat into every heart that is thus wholly and 
heartily offered to him — that is made ready for 
na power of the Holy Spirit, he will come, 
and come atonce. He will feed the soul that hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness ; for he says such are 
blessed, and that they shall be filled. 


Houths’ Department, 


— 
THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
PART IV, 
cmp wens morning —- as, * early hour HA 
and were \y am yy m variety 

anecdotes which the doctor related. My uncle and Mr. 
Watson had both travelled considerably, and had mingled 
with intelligent men, and the curious facts our friends 
brought forth imparted an interest to the conversation 
which T have rarely found equalled 








Leads Ayia mua yrs gr ype Lay hy 

propert; cou wi 6 condi 

should Titach to his name the name of ping ta be? | 

assented,” he said, “ to the sti ar the pay- 

ment, of some. very fees, authority, daly 

obtained, and 1 became. Mr, Bernard Watson. Non, 

pray you, mark ~—* contradiction of human nature. 
mi Was you Jernard my kinsm: 

called by the pe ent Mr. : " aid hep 

poana sels Mr, Watson I was always styled . Mr. 


Well.” said uncle e , 
in apa ge worthy nines of po age 


ty 


man, had the good fortune to have a large practice, 


I was 





was a general favourite, but he was kept in a_state of 
perturbation, by being alivays addressed’ as Doctor 
~_ md, and spoken to as Doctor, when, as he observed, 
he was not entitled to the distinction, and all that he 
asked was to rank as Mr. Ormond, but, no! Doctor it 
must be, and, in spite of all rectification of the error, Doc- 
tor it continued. To effectually adjust matters, the 
learned man proceeded to take his Doctor’s degree, and, 
in. due form, the important appendayes of M.D. were 

to his name. @ spirit of opposition from that 
moment seized the people, for they then called him Mr. 
Ormond,.and in defiance of all colleges, they decreed 
that Mr. he should be to the end of time, and Mr. 
Ormond. he is and must remain.” 

With regard to our worthy tutor, the domestics were 
resolved that he should fare differently, for one-half 
called him Mr. Bernard, and the other portion desig- 
nated him as Mr. Watson, but a young gentleman in the 
family, who was suffering from an eruption of buttons, 
and who was pret pte used to assure us youngsters 
that Mr. Bernard Watson desired to see us. 

“Talking of names,” said my uncle, “I was once 
bewildered, when travelling in Wales, by one of their 


customs.” 
“« hank you, my friend,’ I said to a man, who had 
been very civil. Pray, what is your namte ?’ 


“«Evan Owen, sir,’ he said, speaking very rapidly. 
“* What name did you say, my good man ?? 
“*Owen Evan, sir, throwing the words out with a 


jerk. 
’ “© hat’s not what you said before, my man. Pray, 
what is it ?” 

* * Evan Owen—Owen Evan, sir.’ 

“* Ah! Tsee? said a gentleman standing by. ‘ You 
don’t understand my Welsh friend; bis name is Evan 
Owen or Owen Evan, which you like. The Christian 
name becomes the surname, and the surname performs 
the duty of the Christian name; the worthy mano is 
therefore known among us men of the mountains by 
either tion.’ 


*** Well” said a friend, ‘that is keepmg up “the 
balance of power.” You stumble upon a man with two 
lawful names, and I meet with a man without apy; or, 
at least, any that I could discover.’ 

“ «How do you explain this?’ wasmyreply. ‘Surely 
every man in this Christian country has a name given 
to him ?’ 


“<«True; but he may have reasons for not gwing if 
to you. was angry with an Irish carman, and I 


«© What is your name, sir P” 
«+e The same as my father’s, sir.” 
Ets what is your father’s name ?” 

*« The game as mine, sir.” 

“¢“¢ Phen, pray, what are both your names ? ” 

«Tf you please, your honour, they’re beth alfke ;” 
and so saying, my friend of the car walked off, giving 
me a caution to take care that I did not forget his nan e, 
as it might. be useful to me,”?” 

After breakfast. we withdrew to our tutor’s room, and 
there our rspectiye studies were clearly explained, and 
we got fairly into harness. We soon discovered that 
much of the bitterness of study may be removed from 
the mind of boy, youth, or man, by the tact and judi- 
cions explanations of an efficient teacher. Our memory 
was not unnecessarily burdened. .We were not asked to 
do much, but we were asked to do it thoroughly; so 
that every lesson brought ifs reward, and the lesson of 
to-day became a real help in mastering the lesson for to- 
morrow. We were required to work, but never left to 
work in the dark ; the difficulty was either explained to 
us, or we Were, shown how we might ascertam the 


meaning for ourselves, : : 
One day, having been delighted with some assistance 
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which Mr, Watson had rendered us, we both expressed 
our thanks. : 

“J am glad,” said the good man, “that my efforts 
afford you so much satisfaction as to lead you to express 
it. I snponrage all useful labour, but I am_ vigorously 
opposed to unnecessary and useless toil, It is a 
principle, in mechanics, where friction is avoidable, its 
existence denotes defect in the machinery. If 1 were to 
desire you to learn a rule in grammar, or in science, by 
a process that must consume fifteen minutes, when, by a 
wiser process, it might be acquired in three, there would 
be a loss of power to the extent of four-fifths of the time 


| and exertion employed.” 


“Then, sir,’ I replied, “this economy of time and 
energy is, to a certain extent, equivalent to an increase 
of knowledge, as it affords’ the time and strength by 
which knowledge may be acquired.” 

“Very true; consequently, as that man is ranked 
among the world’s benefactors who can make two blades 
of grass spring up where only one was wont to grow, so 
is he a benefactor to his fellow-man who, by simplifying 
knowledge, enables men to speak two languages in place 
of one; or to enlarge their scientific and their practical 
information.” 

“Dr. Mason Good’s observations are very forcible on 
this point, and fall with power when coming from a man 
who acqtfired knowledge almost without labour, and of 
whom it was said, ‘ ver he once acquired he 
made his own for ever.’” j 

“To save time, and strengthen memory, he recom- 
Sete the association of ideas, and explained his views 
thus :— m 

If a student of natural philosophy be informed that the 
hydrostatic pressure of rain, or river water, upon a square 
inch, at the depth of six feet, is equal to two pounds and 
three-fifths avoirdupois, the truth, however important, can 
only be fixed in the mind by a frequent repetition of both 
numbers ; and even then there is a risk of their sliding 
from the thoughts after a short time, from the want of an 
obvigss connection between the numbers six and two three- 
tifths. Butif the student be informed that at the depth 
of thirty feet the pressure upon a square inch is equivalent 
to thirteen pounds, and it be, at the same time, impressed 
upon his mind that the first syllable of the words thirty 
and thirteen is the same, it can hardly be forgotten; thus 
the law of association not ofity renders the impression per- 
manent, but economises time and labour. 

Take another case. The numbers 1 and 3°141,593, 
which express the relation of the diameter to the circum- 
ference of a circle, having no natural connection, can only 
be remembered positively after frequent repetition ; 
this would also be the case with the numbers 113.and 855, 
which express the same proportion, unless it should be ex- 
plained to the student that these numbers are together con- 
stituted of repetitions in pairs of the first three odd 
numbers 1 1; 3 3; 5 5; when it will become as difficult 
to forget the ratio 113 to 355 as before it would be to 
remember it. 

Now, if this universal attribute of intellect had. been 
understood by our standard grammarians, would they .com- 


gra 
pel the youths who study their works to get by rote five |. 


very bad hexameter verses in an unknown language, in 
order that they might learn what all but the veriest dunces 
knew before—that the names of go41s and men are mascu- 
fine, while those of goddesses and women ‘ate of the 
feminine gender? or would they for the purposeof teaching 
that the nouns fx a funeral; and ia, 
are seldom used in the singular number, pel them to 
learn funus justa petit, pelit et sponsalia virgo; in plai 
English, that ‘‘a funeral requires solemnities, and a virgi 
poe pare espousals ;” that is, to learn seven Latin words in 
order that they may recollect two? 

Certainly no man who understands ‘many languages ever 
acquired them thus, 

“My object, Herbert, is nof to encourage sloth, but 
to facilitate labour, and thus to secure the largest 
amount of information with the smallest expenditure of 


Soot 





“Now, if agreeable to you, my friends, let us go 
health-hunting. I am going to shallow a few miles’ of 
fresh air; what say you?” ' We joined our friend, 
Im: the evening the doctor called us into his study. 
As-we entered the room, he stretched out both han 
“1 am glad to hear that you are fairly in harness. Now 
a few more words with you, and then I shall leave you, 
for the most part, to yourselves ; but before I say a word 
of my own, let me say the words of some one else. It 
sometimes happens that ‘a little more than a little is 
much too much.’ I remembered this the other day, and, 
therefore, I left out, for the time, very important 
remarks, because there is a time for all things, and that 
was not the time. 

“T told you I did not expéct you to know everything, 
but I certainly wish you to know many things; and 
when I remind you that Mr, Watson, and myself, and 


my library, are at your command, I think it but fair to 
say, that — from you hereafter something worth 
expecting. member this; and let me say to you 


in, never be too proud to ask for information; and 

, never hesitate to confess your want of knowledge 
whenever occasion demands the confession. It may 
have its benefits, Let me tell you a case as a friend 
told it to me :— 

Some years ago a stranger accosted me in the street, and 
very politely inquired if I had preached on Sunday morn- 
ing in such and such a church. He apologised for gu | 
the question by pleading the vast size of the church, an 
shadlishaten at which he himself was seated, owing to the 


one Yes, sir; I did preach, in the church 
you mention, yesterday morning.” 

Frinton sir, | am very happy to meet you; for I owe you 
a ale 

‘Indeed! Will you, sir it me to inquire to what 
ciroumostene Iam, indebted for this favour!” 

“T can very soon tell you, sir. I once made a promise 
that if ever I heard a Pet kr say from the pulpit that 
there was anything he did not understand, I would cer- 
tainly givé that gentleman a guinea, On Sunday I heard 
you, sir, pod pos parang oe Laggire ergy me to explain od 
passage, and may fairly inquire wi means. My reply 
is, I cannot tell, for Ido not know; and I will not pe Fao and 
to satisfy your minds by any. exposition that has failed to 
produce conviction in my own mind. I must, therefore, 
candidly own I do not know, I wilt tell you the manner 
in which the passage is explained by the best commen- 
tators, and there I leave it.’ Now, sir, by these words you 
are entitled to the guinea, and I rmission this 
et to pay it.” So saying, he deposited a guinea in my 


d. 

Looking at this most unexpected payment, I replied, 
« Sart Sank you; and, in fecaiving this ary am 
bound fn candour to ‘say that many a man has been paid 
for his knowledge, but it is quite clear that to-day 1 am 
paid for my ignorance.” 

“Now, my dear boys, never pretend to know what 
you do not know. If you read attentively, and listen 
carefully, and what you learn, learn effectually, you 
never need be afraid of being ‘snuffed out.’ 

“Let me offer you another caution. Never waste 
he time for useless acquirements. It demands more 

an¢. skill to play a tune upon ‘a salt-box than te 
Jearn to mend clothes or to e' shoes. I heard of a 
simpleton who a months in learning to stand upon 
one leg ; and when he had succeeded, the first goose he 
met a@ common could beat him, and then, where 
was the honour or the reward in finding that, after all 
his toil, he was a goose defeated by a goose ? 

“his species of busy idleness always shun. Ty, as 
much ‘as you please, ‘to stand upon your head ;’ for a 
head ‘well filled, eyes well‘ drilled, ears that know how 
and when to listen, and a tongue that has learned when 
and what to speak, will make an old man out of a young 
one. Think this out, for there is more in it than meets 





the ear, 
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“Qne more remark, and I lay aside for to-day the 
office of Mentor. Iam anxious, while you are gather- 
ing information which is to fit you for future life, that 
you do not forget the wisdom that the best of books 
teaches. So highly is it. to be prized, that I sincerely 
believe two-thirds of the afflictions of life would never 
exist did men only, as a matter of prudence—to say 
nothing of a nobler motive—first zealously study, and 
then faithfully practise, the counsels of wisdom that that 
Book contains. I would have you resort to it for 
worldly wisdom as well as fr heavenly piety, and hope 
that you will be able to say, with one of old, ‘Thy 
testimonies are my counsellors.’ On the first leaf of 
that old family Bible you will see some quaint lines; at 
your leisure, read them, and read them to remember.” 

I read them, and afterwards committed them to 
ntemory ; and as the advice is good for others, as well as 
for me, I will quote them :— 


THE BIBLE, 
** Who hath this Book, and reads it not, 
Doth God himself despise ; 
Who reads, but understandeth not, 
His soul in darkness lies. 
‘ Who understands, but savours not, 
He finds no rest in trouble; 
Who savours, but obeys it not, 
He hath his judgment double. 
‘* But he who reads, doth understand, 
Doth savour and obey. 
His soul shall stand at God’s right hand 
In the great judgment day.” 


“As you are able,” said my uncle, “to read the 
Scriptures in other languages besides your own, I would 
strongly recommend you so to do, It will aid you in 
solving many a knotty point, and enable you some- 
times to understand the meaning of a e better 
than a commentary. And in saying this to you, I am 
uttering a truth as old as the hills; for St. Augustine 
has said it before me. ‘A variety of translations is 
profitable for finding out the true sense of Scripture,’ is 
the observation of this great man, ‘ Because,’ say our 
Reformers, ‘ translation it is that opencth the window, to 
let. in the light; that breaketh the shell, that we may 
eat the kernel; that putteth aside the curtain, that we 
may look into. the most holy place; that removeth the 
cover of the well, that we may come to the water.’” 

(To be continued.) 


. 








Short Arrotvs, 


ae ane | 
PraveEr.—lIt is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of 


our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of 
meditation, the rest of out cares, and the calm of our 
ea Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un- 
troubled thought; it is the daughter of charity, and the 
sister of meekness. 

Music sy Nicut.—Bishop Hall thus beautifully 
remarks :—“ How sweetly does this music sound in this 
dead season! In the day-time it would not, it could 
not, so much affect the ear, All-harmonious sounds are 
advanced by a silent darkness. ‘Thus it is with the glad 
tidings of salvation Pirro po never sounds so sweet 
as in the night of , or of our own private 
afflictions; it is ever the same; the difference is in our 
disposition to receive it. O God! whose praise it is to 
give songs in the night, make my prosperity conscion- 
able, and my crosses cheerful’! ” 

To srx Jfsus.—The mind must be weaned from the 
world, and fixed on spiritual 3 the soul must be 
kept in a waiting It would bea dreadful alarm 
if death’s summons should find ‘any overhead in the 
concerns of time and with affections not weaned from 


things below. We must be like good Simeon; he 


waited long, says somebody. Yes, till he was old; but 
not too long. He obtained more than had been pro- 
mised him, It was promised that he should see the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He not only saw him, but had him 
in his arms! 

Hour or Heatta#.—When you say, “Prepare for 
eternity,” to the healthful man, he may say, “ My pulse 
beats strong, my constitution is in good order, and there 
is no complaint which afflicts me. Go to the sick man 
and tell him to get ready—tell him to prepare.” “Yes, 
but I must tell you too. Remember, Job’s sons and 
daughters were all taken off before him, and, we have 
reason to believe, when in perfect health. How many, 
in full bloom, have been called from our neighbourhood— 
the he a and the low—and been removed to another 
world ! : 





SPEAKING TOO Mucu.—The wise man observes, that 
| there is a time to speak, and a time to keep silence. One 
meets with people in the world who seem never to have 
made the last of these oBservations; and yet, these 
great talkers do not at all speak from their having any- 
thing to say, as every sentence shows, but only from 
their inclination to be talking: Their conversation is 
merely an exercise of the tongue—no other human 
faculty has any share in it. It is strange these persons 
can help reflecting, that unless they have in truth a 
superior capacity, and are in an extraordinary manner 
| furnished for conversation, if they be entertaining, it 
| must be at their own expense. Is it possible that it 
should never come into people’s thoughts to suspect 
whether or ‘no it be to their advantage to show so very 
much of themselves ? é 

Givz your Heart To Gop.—He will blot outall your 
sins. He will receive you to his favour. He will place 
you among his children. He will establish his covenant 
with you. He will cause all things to work together for 
your good. He will comfort you in affliction. He will 
destroy your corruptions. He will give to yoursoul the 
spirit of adoption. He will admit you, as childrenginto 
his presence, from all your cares and all your sorrows. 
He will be with you in the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. He will receive your departed spirit into his 
eternal kingdom. He will give you, at the last day, the 
resufrection of the just, unite your soul-to your glorified 
body, and make you happy, in his blessed presence, 
throughout everlasting ages. Why do we say that he 
will do’ this? Bevause he has promised it, and his 
promise standeth sure. 

THe Certainty or DratH.—A century sweeps our 
globe, and dispossesses of its inmates every cottage, 
every mansion, every palace, and every family. “ One 
generation passeth away and another cometh;” and 
we are all retiring from all the busy concerns below 


habit ; we are also planting trees for others to enjoy 
the fruit; the heir is sighing for his father’s in- 
heritance ; and our successors are ly to assume our 
businesses, our offices,and our honours. But we are not 


other men have laboured, and we have entered into 
their labours. Such is the constitution of everything. 
So the providence of God administers all the affairs in 
the Church, as well as in the world; and in every age 
the inquiry has been easily answered, “The fathers, 
where are they? and the prophets, do they live for 
ever P” 

Tor Happiness oF THE CHRisTIAN.—Itis not only 
in this world that the Christian is happy, from the con- 
sciousness of being in the hands of his Creator, but at 


the i of death even brighter hopes dawn upon his 
cata. he man or woman that has Christ in the heart 
is the only person that can look up from a dying bed 
with peace, and comfort, and joy, in the anticipation of 





the sun. We are building houses for others to in- © 


to complain of this; we also have succeeded others— ~ 
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what is to come. See how the wicked man trembles and 
shudders at the approach of death! See how ready he 
is to. curse his God, and to give up all in despair! But 
not, so the Christian; He is a large gainer by death. 
He exchanges the shadow of death: for the substance of 
eternity. He puts off a frail tabernacle, and puts on a 
glorious immortality. He bids adieu to all the sorrows of 
this transitory state, He has his eyes wiped for ever from 
all tears, and his heart eased for ever from pai 
and grief. The bitterness.of death is 
sting of death is extracted. Sin. is 
Sin is pardoned, and therefore he has no pain nor sorrow 
in the article of death. The grave, which is so much an 
object.of horror and of shuddering to the unconverted, 
he looks upon as his silent passage to the eternal world 
of light and bliss, the termination of all his troubles, the 
commencement of his everlasting joys. 

AnimaTED Naturs.—There are few lessons which 
children may be taught with greater pleasure and ad- 
vantage to themselves than a love for animated Nature, 
or which tend more to promote a knowledge of God and his 
attributes, Children can be led from the contemplation 
of the work to the Worker ; from observing the structure 
of a worm, to magnifying the matchless wisdom and 
almighty power of Him who formed the universe, Let 
them behold, with Job, the omnipotence of God in behe- 
moth, leviathan, and the horse, whose neck is clothed 
with thunder. Teach them to admire the. various 
feathered tribes, from the humming-bird nestling in a 
flower, to the eagle, with sail-broad . pinions,. soaring 
toward the sun, or the ostrich outstripping the horse- 
man and his steed on the arid sands, t to their 
delighted view the changing hues of the pigeon’s neck 
the gold and silver shades of the pheasant’s wing, an 
the gorgeous sweep of the peacock’s plumes. Nor Jet 
the insect tribes pass unregarded, for a single insect -—- 
small, trifling, contemptible as it may seem, in the great 
scale of being—oontains in itself ample demonstration. of 
the eternal power and consummate wisdom of the 
Creator. Observe the supple play of its limbs, the 
quickness of its eyes, the vivacity of its movements, the 
unfurling of its wings, the downy robe or the steel-blue 
mail in which it is clothed, studded with amber and 
fringed with gold, sparkliog in azure and crimson light, 
crested and plumed, and surpassing, in the 
richness of its decoration, the drapery of queens, and 
mocking all the rivalry of art. What is the mostcurious 
contrivance ever planned by mortal ingenuity, when 
compared with the organisation of a fly? How clumsy 
and how rude beside the least estimable specimen. of the 
workmanship of God ! 

You are Dust.—The grace of God repairs the 
ruined house; it raises up the fallen nature of man, 
and gives to the clayey tenement again a happy 
immortal spirit, You are dust, however clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, however separated and distinguished 
from your fellows; whatever may be your situation in 
life, however you may disgrace or adorn it, You are 
dust, you are hastening to dust. 

Siz Isaac Newton, the illustrious philosopher, who 

ursued his researches so profoundly into the laws of 
Nature, never pronounced the name of God without 
moving his hat, and otherwise expressing the most 
devout reverence. 
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MRS, HALLIBURTON'S: TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘tne OnANNINGS.” 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
WILLIAM HALLIBURTON’s GHOST. 
Tis is the thirty-first chapter of this history, and it 
may be said to commence its second part, for some years 
have elapsed since the events last recorded. 

Do you doubt that the self-denying patience displayod 
by Jane Halliburton, her. persevering struggles, her 
never-fainting industry, joined to her all-perfect. trust in 
the goodness and guidance of the Most High, could fail 
to bring their reward ?’ It is not possible, But do not 
fancy it has come suddenly in the shape of a coach-and- 
six. Rewards, worth having, are not acquired so easily. 
Have you met with the following lines? They are 
somewhat applicable. 


“* How rarely, friend, * good ¢ man inherits 
Honour and wealth, with all his worth and pains ! 
It seems a fable from the land of spirits 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains. 
For shame, my friend! renounce this idle strain : 
What would’st thou have vene toy man obtain— 
Wealth? title? dignity? a en. chain ¢ 
Or heaps of corpses which his sword hath slain? 
Goodness and greatness are not but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always fri 
The good, great man? Three treasures— 
Love, 6 ife, and calm thoughts, equable as infant's 
reath : 
And three fast friends, more sure than day or night, 
Himself, bis Maker, and the angel, Death,” 


Jane’s reward was in progress: it had not fully come. 
At present it was little more than that of an approving 
conscience for having fought her way through difficul- 
ties in the patient continuatice of well-doing, and in the 
nh a remarkable manner, of the subject she 
had had most at heart—that of ‘giving her sons.an edu- 
cation that would fit them to play any part they might 
be called upon to play in the destinies of life—in watch- 
ing them grow up full of the promise to make good and 
great men. 

In circumstances, Jane was tolerably at ease now. 
Time had wrought its changes. Mrs. Reece had gone— 
not into other lodgings, but to join Janey Halliburton 
on the long journey. And Dobbs—Dobbs !—was servant 
to Mrs. Halliburton! Dobbs had experienced misfor- 
tune. Dobbs had put by a good round sum in a bank, 
for Dobbs had been provident all her life; and the bank 
broke, and swallowed up Dobbs’s savings ; and nearly all 
Dobbs’s surly independence went out with it. Misfor- 


to leaye Dobbs something, tate she Ly Daye rhett yy oid 
wen to 

ga tad made Dobbs hand- 

some ts: from time to time, .which, Dobbs: had 

pine with the rest. of her accumulated money ; and it 
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acquiesced; and forthwith went: up-stairs, moved her 
things into the dark closet, and adopted it for her own 
room. 

The death of Mrs. Reece had enabled Jane to put in 
preckice a plan she had long thought of—the receiving 

rders into her house, after the manner of the dames 
at Eton. Some of the foundation boys in the college 
school lived at a distance, and it was a great matter with 
the parents to place them in families where they would 
finda desirable home. The wife of the head-master, Mrs. 
Keating, accommodated half-a-dozen; Jane thought 
she might do the same. She had been solicited to do 
so; but had not room while Mrs. Reece was with her. 
She still held her class in the evening. As one set of 
boys finished with her, others were only too glad to 
take their places: there was no teaching like Mrs. 
Halliburton’s. Upon making it known that she could 
receive boarders, applications poured in; and‘ six, all 
she had convenient accommodation for,came. They, of 
course, attended the college school in the day. ‘Thus she 
could afford to relinquish the working at the gloves ; and 
did so, to Samuel Lynn’s chagrin: a steady, regular 
worker, as Jane had been, was valuable to the manu- 
factory. Altogether, what with her evening class, and 
the sum paid by the boarders, her income was between 
two and three hundred a-year, not counting what was 
earned by William. 

William had progressed at Mr. Ashley’s, and now 
earned thirty shillings per week. Frank and Gar had 
not left the college school. Frank’s time was out, and 
more than out; but when a scholar got on in the supe- 
rior manner that had Frank Halliburton, the Rev. Mr. 
Keating was not in a hurry to intimate to him that his 
time had expired. So Frank remained on, studying 
hard, one of the most finished scholars that Helstonleigh 
Collegiate School had ever turned out. 

There sat one great desire at Frank’s heart; it had 
almost grown into a passion; it coloured his dreams by 
night and his thoughts by day—that of matriculating at 
one of the two Universities, The random and some- 
what dim idea of Frank’s early days—the studying for 
the bar—had become the fixed purpose of his life. That 
he was gifted, in an eminent degree, with the tastes and 
qualifications necessary to make a good pleader, there 
could be no doubt; therefore, Frank had probably not 
mistaken his vocation. Persevering in study, keen in 
perceptive intellect, equable in temper, fluent and persua- 
sive in speech, a fit type was he of an embryo barrister. 
He did not quite see his way clear yet to get. to college. 
Neither did Gar, and Gar had set dis mind upon the 
Church. 

One cold January evering, bright, clear, and frosty, 
Samuel Lynn stopped a“ from the manufactory. He 
had received a letter by t 
friend, on his way from Birmingham to Bristol, would 
halt for a few hours at his house, and go on by the 
Bristol mail, which passed through the city at eleven 
oclock. The gentleman arrived punctually, was re- 
e with tea and other good things in the state par- 

r, and he and Samuel Lynn set themselves to enjoy 
a pleasant evening together, Patience and Anna form- 
ing part of the company; Anna’s luxuriant curls and 
her wondrous beauty—for, in growing oD, that beauty 
had not belied the promise of her childhood—being 
shaded under the demure Quaker’s cap. Something else 
had not belied the promise of her enildhood, and that 
was her vanity. 

Apparently, she did not find the evening or the visitor 
to her taste. He was old, like her father and Patience: 
everybody above thirty, Anna was apt to class as “ old.” 
She fidgeted on her seat, was restless, and, just as the 
clock struck seven—as if the sound rendered her sitting 
any longer unbearable—she rose up; and was quietly 
stealing from the room. 


© evening post to say that a| i 





«Where are thee going, Anna?” asked her father. 

Anna coloured, as if taken by surprise. “Friend Jane 
Halliburton promised to lend me a beok, father. I’d 
like to fetch it.” 

* Sit thee still, child ; thee dost not want to read to- 
night when Friend Stanley is with us. Show him thy 
drawings. Meanwhile, I will get the chess. Thee’d 
like a e?” turning to his visitor. 

* Ay, I should,” was the ready answer. “ Remomber, 
Friend Lynn, I beat thee last time.” 

“May be my skill will redeem itself to-night,” nodded 
the Quaker, as he rose to get the chess-men. “It shall 
try its best.” 

“Would thee like a candle?” asked Patience, who 
was busy sewing. 

“Not at all. My chamber is as light as day with 
the moon shining in.” 

Mr. Lynn went up to his chamber. The chess-board, 
and box containing the men, were kept on a table near 
the window. As he took them from it, he glanced out 
at the pleasant scene. His window faced the back, and 
the charming landscape, with the Malvern hills in tho 
horizon, shone out almost as distinctly as in the day. 
Not, however, on the landscape were Samuel Lynn’s 
eyes fixed; they had caught something nearer, which 
drew his attention, 

Pacing the field-path, which ran along behind his low 
garden hedge, was a male figure in a cloak. To seea 
man, whether in a cloak or without it, abroad on a moon- 
light night would have been nothing extraordinary ; 
but Samuel Lynn’s notice was drawn by this one’s 
movements. Beyond the immediate length of space 
occupied by the house, the field-path was hidden: on 
the one side, by the high hedge intervening between his 
garden and Mrs. Halliburton’s ; on the other, by a com- 
mencing wall. The figure—whoever it might be— 
would come to one of these corners, stealthily peep at 
Samuel Lynn’s house and windows, and then continue 
his way past it, till he got to the other corner, where he 
would halt and peep again, partially hiding himself 
beyond the hedge. That he was waiting for something 
or sorae one was apparent, for he stamped his feet occa- 
sionally in an impatient manner. 

“* What can it be that he does there?” cried the 
Quaker, half aloud. “This is the second time I have 
seen him. He cannot be taking a sketch of my house 
by moonlight! Were it any other than thee, William 
oe I should say it wore a clandestine 

00k.” 

He returned to the parlour, and took his revenge on 
his friend by checkmating him three times running. 
At nine o’clock supper came in; and at ten Mr. Stanley, 
accompanied by Samuel Lynn, left, to walk leisurely 
into Helstonleizh, aud await the Bristol mail. As they 
turned out of the house, they saw William Halliburton 
going in at his own door. 

is; tt is a cold night,” William remarked to Mr. Lynn. 

“Very. Good night to thee.” 

You can’t see well what he is like by this light, espe- 
cially in that disguising cloak, and the cap with its 

ndent ears. But you can see him the following moru- 
ing, as he stands in Mr. Ashley’s counting-house. 

A well-grown, upright, noble form, a head taller than 
Samuel Lynn, by whose side he is standing, with a pecu- 
liarly attractive face. Not for its beauty—the face cannot 
boast of much—but for its broad brow of intellect, its 
firm, sweet mouth, and its. earnestly truthful, dark-grey 
eyes. None could mistake William Halliburton for 
anything but a gentleman, although they had seen him, 
as now, with a white apron tied on round his waist. 
William was making up gloves, which term, as you may 
remember, means sorting them according to their quali- 
ties—a work: which was more frequently done in Mr, 
Ashley’s room than in Samuel Lynn’s, on account of its 
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superior and steady light, for it bore @ north aspect, 
Mr. Lynn stood by his side, looking on, 

“Thee can do it tolerably well, William,” he observed, 
after some minutes’ close inspection. 

William smiled. The Quaker never accorded decided 
praise, and never thought anybody eould be trusted in 
the making-up department, himself and James Meeking | ask 
excepted. William had been exercised in the making- 
up for the past eighteen months, and he thought he 
ought to do it pretty well by this time, Mr, Lynn was 
turning away, when his keen sight fell on several dozens 
at a little distance. He, took up one of the top pairs 
with a hasty movement, knitted his brow, and then took 
up others. 

“'Thee has not exercised thy judgment or thy caution 
here, friend William.” 

“T did not make up those,” replied William, 

* Who did, then?” 

* Cyril Dare.” 

“I have told Cyril Dare he is not to attempt. the 
making up,” returned Samuel Lynn, in a severe tone. 
“He is not sufficiently attentive for the work, When 
did he do these ?” 

“ Yesterday afternoon,” 

“here, again! He knows the gloves are not made 
wp in a winter’s afternoon, I myself would not do it by 
so obseure a light. Thee go over these thyself when 
thee has finished the stock before thee.” 

Samuel Lyna was not one who spared work. He 


mixed the offending dozens together indiscriminately, 
to his own place, and went on with his work: he was 
also making up. Presently he speke again. 

night? Thee must find the promenade cold,” 

William turned his head with a movement of surprise. 
do you mean ?” 

“ Not walk about there, watching it, as thee did last 
night} 

* Certainly not! 

Samuel Lynn’s brows knit heavily. William, I 
deemed thee truthful. Why deny what was a palpable 

William Halliburton put down the pair of 
had in his hand, and turned to the Quaker, “In saying 
or at the back of any house, I state the truth.” 

“Last night, at seven o’clock, I saw thee parading 
night was unusually light.” 

* Last night, fom tea-time till half-past nine, I never 
“J was at my books, as usual. At half. nine I ran 
up to say a word to Henry Ashley, You saw me re+ 

“ But I saw thee at the back with my own eyes,” per- 
sisted the Quaker. “I saw thy cloak. Thee had on that 


and pushed them near William. ‘Then he turned back 
“What does thee do at the back of ty house of a 
“T don’t do anything at the back of your house. What 
I do not understand what you 
mean,” 
fact?” 
ves he 
that I do not walk at the back of your house at night, 
there in thy cloak, I saw thee, I say, William. The 
stirred out of my mother’s parlour,” rejoined William. 
turning.” 
blue cap of thine: it was tied down over thy ears; and 


the collar of the cloak was turned up, to protect thee, as | another’ 


I pope from the cold.’’ 

“Tt must have been my ghost,” responded William. 
en ee 
pastime, on a January night?” 

“ Will thee oblige me by putting on thy cloak ?” was 
all ~ era answer returned by Samuel Lynn. 

“ mow P ”? 

Please.” 

William, laughing, went out of the room, and 
back in his cloak. It was an old-fashioned cloak=a 
markable cleak—a “genome, its collar lined with 


ith 


Formerly worn b had now 


y they 
nearly dbaolete but William had picked this up 


i 





He did not care much for fushion, and it was warm and 
comfortable in the, winter weather, 
“Perhaps you wish me to put on my cap?” said Wil- 
in a seri tone 
* mye and turn pty the ears,” 
atm obayed , Yery much amused. “Anything more P”” 


3 Wall thyself about an instant.” 

His lips smiling, his eyes dancing, William marched 
from one side of Sd room to the other.. While this was 
in ib propose fart Dare bustled in, and stood in amazement, 

pnt iam, The Quaker paid no heed to his 
arrival, except that he took out his watch and glanced 
at it. "He continued to address William, 

“And thee can assure me, to my face, that thee were 
not pacing the field last night in the moonlight, dressed 
as now P 

“T can, and do,” replied William, 

Ag "hen, William, it is one of two things, 
thy word ‘must be false,” 

“Did you see my face?” asked William, 

“ Not nt of that, With the ears of the cap down, 
and the collar of the cloak up, thy face was pretty 
effvctually concealed, There's - not another cloak like 
thine in all Helstonleigh,” 

“You. ave right there,” laughed William; “ there’s 
not = half so handsome. Admire the contrast of the 
pur le and green plaid and the scarlet collar,” 

0, not another like it,” emphatically repeated the 
Quaker. “<I tell thee, William Halliburton, in the 
toeth of thy denial, that I saw thee, or a figure precisely 
similar to thee, parading the field-path last. night, and 


8 watching my windows. 

“It’s: a clear ease of )” returned William, with 
an amused lock at Cyril Dare, “ How much longer am 
I to make a walking rod of myself, for your pleasure and 
Cyril's astonishment ? 

«Thee can ae it off,” replied the Quaker, his short 
tone betraying is dissatisfaction. Until that moment 
he had baligeed ‘William Halliburton to be the very 
quintessence of truth. ' His belief was shaken now. 

In the small between Mr, Ashley's room and 
Samuel Lyan’s hoe B aeiig up the cloak and cap. The 
Quaker turned to Dare, who was taking off his 
greet coat, stern a aa in his tone. 


$ i an gone half-past nine,” replied Cyri 
Mr. Lynn held out his watch to bday It wanted 
seventeen minutes to ten. “Nine o'clock is thy hour, 
T am tired of telling thee to be more punctual. And thee 


My eyes or 


did ye come before break fast.’’ 
myself,” said Cyril. 
Ry ne se ary ll If thee can do 


no better than thee dit did yesterday, as well oversleep thy- 

self for ary Look at these gloves,’ 

“Well!” oried Cyril, who was a good-looking young 

man, not far short in eat the height of William. 

os least. he would have been good-looking, but for his 
yes; there was a cross look in them, not amounting to a 

es and honestly into 
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were kept, took some out of it, and carried them to the 
counter, where William stood, Mr, 
with another order. 

“Thee will please put thy apron on.” 

Now, the having to wear this apron was the very 
bear of Cyril Dare’s life. “'There’s no need of an apron 
to paper gloves,” he responded. 

ir Ne will put on thy apron, friend,” calmly repeated 

uel Lynn. 

“T hate the apron,” fumed Cyril, jerking open another 
drawer, and jerking out his apron; for he might -not 
openly disobey the authority vested in Samuel Lynn, “I 
should think I am the first gentleman that ever. was 
made to wear one.” 

“Tf thee are practically engaged in a glove manu- 
factory, thee must wear an apron, gentleman or no 
ian equably returned the Quaker, “ As we all 

0 ” 


“ All don’t!” retorted Cyril. “The master does not.” 

“Thee are not in the master’s position yet, Cyril 
Dare, And I would advise thee to exercise thy disore- 
tion more, and thy tongue less.” 

The diseussion was interrupted by the entrance of Mr, 
Ashley, and the room dropped into silence. There might 
be no presuming in uhe presence of the master, He sat 
down to his. desk, and opened his morning letters. 
Presently a young man put his head in, and addressed 
Samuel Lynn. 

“ Noaks, the staitier, have come in, sir.. He says them 
skins, gived out to him yesterday, would be better for 
coloured nor blacks.”’ 


Lynn. 
ac Meeking aint here, sir. He be up in the 
cutters’-room, or somewhere.” 
Samuel Lynn, upon this, went out himself. Cyril 
Cyril was rather fond of taking 


“Desire James Meeking to attend to him,” said Mr. | and 


Dare Phaeet ig) ; 
short trips about the manufactory, as interludes. te his 
work. Soon after, the master lifted his head, 

“Step here, Willian.” : 

William put down the pair of gloves he was ex ining . 
and approached the desk. “What sort of a Frenc 
scholar are you ?” inquired Mr, Ashley, 

“A very good one, sir,” he replied, after a pause given 
to surprise. “I know it thoroughly well, I can 
and write it as readily as I can Bnglish.” 

“But I meant as to -speaking, Could you make 
yourself understood, for instance, if a balloon suddenly 
dro you down in a French town, where the natives 
spoke nothing but their own lang 

William smiled, “I ak think I should have much 
difficulty over it, sir, 

Monsieur Colin, that I talk as fast as he does, sto 
y sgnely to grumble at. what he. calls Paccent 8 
nglais, 

“1am not sure but I shall send you on a mission to 


France,” resumed Mr, Ashley. “You can he better 
Di than Samuel Lynn; and it must be one of you. 
ill you undertake it ? ” 


“T will undertake anything fhat you. wish me: fo do, 
sir, that I am eompetent for,” replied William, fifting 
his clear, ever-to-be-trusted eyes to those of his master, 

“You are: an exceedingly good judge of ot which 
Samuel Lynn admits, I want some intelligent, frust- 
worthy person to go over to Franee, look about 
markets there, and pick up what will us, Th 
demand for.skins is great at the time, and 
markets must be watched to pick bales that may suit. us, 
before other bidders step in, and pounce upon them . B 
these means we may ecrsn sane ‘00C i apn 
skins; we have succeeded lately in doing neither. 

“ At Annonay, I presume you mean, sir?” 

“ Annonay and its neighbourheod ; that’s 

e undressed ones, 


chief 
market for dressed skins, are 


Lynn interposed | h 


read | London. A par 


have been so much with 


e | send away 80 much 





| fobs pte best, as you are aware, in the neighbour- 
of Lyons, . You, would have to look after both... I 
ve. talked the matier over. with Mr. Lynn, and he 


bh 
thinks you may be trusted both as to competency and 


bug- ; conduct 


“T will do my best, as both, if I am sent;’ 
replied William Ai. eer . : 

“Your might extend to two or three months. 
We can do with plenty of both; pelts aud dressed skius. 
The dressers. at Annonay—— Oyril, what are you 
doing there ?” 

Cyril could scarcely have told himself, He had come 
into the counting-house unnoticed, and his ears had 
picked up somewhat of the conversation. In his auger 
and annoyauce, Cyril had stopped still, his fave turued 
towards the speakers, listening for more. 

For it had oozed out at Pomeranian Knoll, through a 
word dropped by Henry Ashley, that Mr. Ashley had it 
in contemplation to dispatch somebody from the manu- 
factory on this mission to France, and that the somebody 
would not be Samuel Lynn. Cyril took the information 
in with the most complaisant avidity, never doubting 
that Ae would be the one fixed upon, To give him his 
due, he was a really good judge of skins, not better than 
William was; but somehow Cyril had never given a 
thought to William in the matter, Greatly had he 
aniicipated the journey to the land of pleasure, where he 
would be under nobody’s. control but his own, In that 
moment, when he heard Mr. Ashley speak to William 
upon the subject, not te him, Cyril felt at war with 
everybody and everything, with the master, with William, 

pln i with the business, which he hated as much 
a8 he had ever done. sine 

But Mr, Ashley was not one to do things in a hurry, 
and this was only the broaching of the subject. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
“ NOTHING RISK, NOTHING WIN.” 
Ir wag Saturday night, the Saturday subsequent to the 
above conversation, and Mr. Lynn was making ready 
to pay the men. James Meeking was payer in a general 
way; but James Meeking was also the packer; that is, 
he_ pac with assistance, the goods destined for 
cel was being sent off this evening, so it 
fell to Mr. Lynn’s lot to pay the workmen. He stood 
before the desk in the serving-room, counting oub his 
money in readiness. There was a pee of oo ina 
, and a t many brown paper packets of copper ; 
od aches eouihining five shillings. But they all had 
to be counted, for sometimes a packet would run a penny 
or twopence short, 

The door at the foot of the stairs was heard to open, 
and a man’s step came up, It proved to be a workman 
from a neighbouring manufactory. " 

“Tf you please, Mr. Lynn, could you oblige, our 
people with twelve or fourteen pounds’ worth of 

?*? he asked. “We couldn't get in enough 
change to-day, try as we would, ‘The pence . seems 
as scarce as the silver,” 

Now it happened that the Aahiey mann ieetory was 
that evening abundantly pri ys uel Lynn went 
into the counting-house to the master, who was seated 
at ee Lea “he Dunns’ have sent in to know if we 
She, oa Ae ae ae 
of Sal “© We have plenty to-night ; but 
eee run us very short. Dost thee 


ha te have sid shat’ thee ca mare” 
Mr. Ashley looked in hia own cash drawer. “ Here 


are | ven sovereigns,” : 
a as , be sufficient,” replied Samuel Lyun, taking 





them hand, and going back to the applicant in 
the i pce "Hew so 8 has thee need off?” 
waa he. 





aa aaa 
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“Fourteen pounds, please sir. I have got the cheque 
here made out for it. Silver or copper, it don’t matter 
which; or a little gold. I have brought a basket along 
of me.” 

Mr. Lynn gave the money, and took the cheque. 
The man departed, and the Quaker carried the cheque 
to Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Ashley put the cheque in one of the Pigeon. 
holes of his desk. He had the account in duplicate of 
the goods, going off, before him, and he was casting it 
up. William and Cyril were both in the counting- 
house, but not engaged with Mr. Ashley. William was 
marking small figures on certain banded gloves; Cyril 
was looking on, which mode of employment suited Cyril 
amazingly. His unoccupation caught the Quaker’s eye. 

“Tf thee has nothing to do, thee can come and help 
me count the papers of coppers.” 

Cyril dared not say “No” before Mr. Ashley. He 
might have hesitated’ to say it direct to Samuel Lynn; 
nevertheless, it was a work he especially disliked. It is 
not pleasant to soil the fingers, counting innumerable 
five shilling brown paper packets of copper money; to 
pee them into stacks of twelve pence, or twenty-four 

alfpence. In point of fact, it was James Meeking’s work ; 
but there were times when Samuel Lynn, William, and 
Cyril had each to take his turn at it. Perhaps the 
two former liked it no better than did Cyril Dare, 

Cyril ungraciously followed to the serving-room. In 
a few minutes James Meckiny looked in at the counting- 
house. “Is the master ready?” 

Mr. Ashley rose, and went into the next room, carry- 
ing one of the duplicate lists. The men were waiting 
to pack—James Meeking and the other packer, a young 
man named Dance. The several papers of boxes were 
ready on a side counter ; and Mr. Ashley.stood with the 
list in his hand, ready to verify them. Had Samuel 
Lynn not been occupied with serving, he, would have 
done this, 

“Three dozen best men’s outsizes, coloured,” called 
out James Meeking, reading the marks on the first 
parcel he took up. 

“ Right,” responded Mr. Ashley. 

James Meeking laid it upon the packing-table; clear, 


board; turned to the side counter, and took up another 
of the parcels, 
“Three dozen best men’s outsizes, coloured,” repeated 


he. 

* Right,” replied Mr. Ashley. 

And so on, till all the parcels were told through, and 
were found to tally with the invoice. Then began the 
penking. It made a large parcel, about’ four feet square. 

r. Ashley remained ; looking on. 

“You will not have enough string there,” he observed, 
as the men were placing the string round it in squares, 

“T telled ye we shouldn’t, Meeking,” sdid George 
Dance. 

“There’s no more down-stairs,” was Mecking’s 
answer, “T thought it might be enough.” 

Neither of the men could leave the cumbersome 
parcel. They were mounted on steps on either side it. 
Mr. Ashley called to William. “ Light'the lantern, and 
go =p-stairs to the string-closet. Bring down a ball.” 

Unprotected candles were not allowed to be carried 
about the premises. William came forth, lighted the 
lantern, and went up-stairs, At the same moment, 
Cyril Dare, who had finished his uncongenial copper 
counting, strolled into the counting-house. Finding it 
empty, he thought he could not do better than take a 
survey of the inside of Mr, Asbley’s desk, the lid of 
whivh was propped open, He had no parti motive 
for doing this, save that that receptacle t present some 

ood or other to gratify his curiosity, which the counters 
and the gloves on them could not be supposed to do. 





save for an enormous sheet of brown paper as thick as a | ti 





Amidst other fancy things, his eyes fell on the Messrs. 
Dunn’s cheque; which lay in one of the pigeon-holes. 

“Tt would set me up for a fortnight, that fourteen 
pounds!” ejaculated he. ‘ Nobody would find it out, 
either. Ashley would suspect anybody. in the manu- 
factory before he’d suspect me!” 

He stood for a moment in indecision, his hand 
stretched out. Should it be drawn back, and the 
temptation resisted ; or, should he yield to it? ‘“ Here 
goes !’* cried Cyril. “ Nothing risk, nothing win! ” 

He transferred the cheque to his own pocket, and 
stole out of the counting-house into the small narrow 
passage which intervened between it and Mr. Lynn’s 
room, where the parcel was being made up. Passing 
through the room stealthily, at the back of the huge 
parcel, which hid him from the eyes of the men and 
of Mr. Ashley, he emerged in safety in the serving- 
room, took up his position close to Samuel Lynn, and 
began assiduously to count over some shilling stacks 
which he had already counted. Samuel Lynn, his face 
turned to the crowd of surrounding men who were on 
the other side the serving-counter receiving their wages, 
had not noticed the absence of Cyril Dare. Upon this 
probable fact, Cyril had reckoned, 

“ Any more to count ?” asked Cyril. 

Samuel Lynn turned his head round. “Not if thee 
has finished all the packets.” Had he seen what had 
just taken Poe he might have entrusted packets of 
coppers to Mr. Cyril less confidently, 

Cyril jumped upon the edge of the desk, and remained 
perched there, fully conspicuous. William Halliburton 
came back with the twine, which he handed to George 
Dance. Blowing out the lantern light, he returned to 
the counting-house, 

The tying of the parcel was completed, and James 
Meeking directed it, in his plain, clerk-like hand— 
“ Messrs. James Morrison, Dillon, and Co., Fore Street, 
London.” It was then ea to a truck in waiting, 
to be wheeled to the parcels’ office. Mr. ir? returned 
to his. desk, and sat down to it. Presently, Cyril Dare 
came in. ; : 

“ Halliburton, don’t you want to be paid to-night ? 
te paid but you. Mr. Lynn’s waiting to shut 

e Sax 


“Here is a letter for the post, William,” called out 
Mr. Ashley. 

“T am coming back, sir. I have not set the counter 
straight yet.” 

He received his money-—thirty shillings per week 
now. He then put things straight in the counting- 
house, which was as much Cyril’s work as his, and 


‘received a letter from the hands of Mr, Ashley, It 


contained one of the duplicate lists, and was addressed 
as the parcel had been. William generally took charge 
of the outward letters now; he did not forget them as 
he had done in his first unlucky essay. e threw on 
that elegant cloak, of which you have heard, took his 
hat, and went through the town, as far as the post-office, 
with Cyril Dare. There they parted: Cyril continuing 
his way homewards; William retracing his road. 

All ‘had left the manufactory save Mr. Ashley and 
Samuel nm. James Meeking had gone down. On 
a late ni like the gre when all had done, save 
the master and Samuel Lynn, the latter would some- 
times say to the foreman, “Thee can go on to thy 
supper; I will lock up, and bring thee the keys.” Mr. 

Pts setting his desk to ri pea pre! some 
papers in their places; tearing up others. He unlocked 
his cash drawer, and put his other hand at the same 
time in the pigeon for the cheque. It was not 
there. N there nor anywhere, that he could see. 

“ Why, where’s that cheque ? ” he exclaimed. 

It caused Samuel Lynn to turn, “Cheque?” he 
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“Dunns’ cheque, that you brought me an hour ago.” 
*T saw thee put it in the second Pees Bale, said 

7 ag advancing to the desk, and standing by Mr. 
shley. 

“IT know I did. But it is gone,” 

“Thee must have moved if, Perhaps it is in thy pri- 
vate drawer ?” 

Mr. Ashley shook kis head : he was deep in considera- 
tion. “TI have not touched it since I put it there,” he 
presently said. “Unless—— surely I cannot have torn 
it up in mistake ?” 

e and Samuel Lynn both stooped over the waste 
paper basket. They could detect nothing of the sort 
amidst its contents, Mr. Ashley was at a nonplus, 
“This is a curious thing, Samuel,” said he. “No per- 
son was in the room, during my absence, but William 
Halliburton.” 

“To would not meddle with thy desk,” observed the 
Quaker. 

“No; nor suffer any one else. to meddle with it, I 
should like to see William. He may possibly throw 
por upon the subject. The cheque could not 
vanish.” 

Samuel Lynn went down to James Mecking’s, whom 
he disturbed at supper. He bade him watch at the 
entrance-gate for the return of William alony the street 
from the post-o ana request him to walk inte the 
manufactory. William was not very long in making 
his appearance, He received the message—that the 
master and Mr. Lynu wanted him in the manufactory— 
and in he went with alacrity, having jumped to the con- 
clusion that some conference was about to be held, 
touching the French journey. 

Considerably surprised was he to learn what the 
matter really was. He quite laughed at the idea of the 
cheque’s being gone, and believed that Mr. Ashley must 
h«ve torn it up. Very minutely went he over the con- 
tents of the paper-basket. Its relics were not there. 

“It’s like magic!” exclaimed William. “Nobody 
came into the counting-house, not even Cyril Dare.” 

“ Cyril Dare was with me,” said the Quaker. “ Verily, 
it seems to savour of the marvellous.” 

It certainly did; and no conclusion could be come to, 
Neither could anything be done that night. 

Tt was late when William reached home—a quarter-past 
ten. Frank was sitting over the fire, waiting for him. 
Gar had yone to bed tired; Mrs. Halliburton with head- 
ache; Dobbs, because there was nothing more to do. 

“ How late-you are !” was Frank’s salutation. “ Just 
because I am wanting to have a talk with you.” 

“Upon the old theme,” said William with a smile. 
 Oxiord or Cambridge ? ” 

“T say, William, if you are going to throw cold water 
upon it—— But it won’t put a damper upon me,” broke 
off Frank, gaily. 

*T would rather throw hot water on it than cold, 
Frank.” 

* Look here, William. I am wong | up to be a man, 
and I can’t bear tlie idea of living longer upon my 
mother. At my age I ought to be helping her. Iam 
no nearer the universily than I was years ago; and if I 
cannot get there, all my labour and my learning will be 
thrown away.” 

“ Not thrown away,” said William. 

“Thrown away for my views. I must go to the’Bar, 
or go to nothing—aut Cesar, aut nullus, To the univer- 
sity I wi/l get; and I see nothing for it, but going as a 
servitor. I sha’n’t care a fig for the ridicule of those who 
get there by a golden road. There’s Lacon going to 
Christchurch at Ea-ter, a gentleman commoner; Parr 
goes to Cambridge, to old Trinity.” 

“They are the sons of rich men.” 

“T am not envying them. We have not faced out the 
difficulties of our position so long, and made the best of 








them, for me.to beyin envying others now. ‘Wall’s 
nephew, he goes up at Easter——” 

“Oh, does he!” interrupted William, “I thought he 
could not manage it,” 

“Nor can he manage in that sense. His father has 
too large a family to help him, and there’s no chance of 
the exhibition. It. is promised, Keating has announced. 
Kissing goes by favour; as does the bestowal of the 
exhil ions in Helstonleigh College. But they don’t go 

ri 

“Right, or merit, do you mean, Frank ? ” 

“T su I meant merit; but the one implies the 
other. ey go by neither.” 

“Or you think that Frank Halliburton would have 
had it ?”? 

“At any rate, he has not got it. Neither has Wall. 
Therefore, we have made up our minds, he and I, to go 
to Oxford as servitors.” 

“All right! Success to you both!” 

Of course, I never expected to get to college in any 
other way,” continued Frank, taking up the tongs, and 
balancing them on his fingers. “ Ifan exhibition did at 
odd moments cross my hopes, I never dwelt upon it. 
There are fellows in the school richer and greater than I. 
However, the exhibition is gone, and there’s an end of it. 
The question now is—if I do go as a servitor, can my 
mother find the little additional expense necessary to 
keep me there? ” 

“Yes, I am sure she can, and will,” replied William. 

“'Phere’ll be my clothes, and the expenses of travel- 
ling, and sundry little things,” went on Frank. “ Wall 
i about fifteen pounds a-year it will cost us each. 
We have dinner and supper free. Of course, I should 
never think of tea, and for breakfast I’d take milk and 
plain bread. And there’d be the living at home betweon 
terms—uniless I got something to do—and my clothes.” 

“Tt can be managed. Frank, you'll drop those tongs.” 

“What we shall have to do, as servitors, neither I nor 
Wall can precisely tell,” continued Frank, paying no heed 
to the warning. _ “ Wall says brushing clothes, and set- 
ting tables for meals, and waiting on the other students 
at dinner will be amonyst the refreshing exercises. How- 
ever it may be, my mind is made up fo do. If they put 
me to black the college shoes, I shall only sing over it, 
and set on to my studies with a better will when the 
shoes shall have come to an end.” 

William smiled. “Blicking shoes will be no new 
employment to you, Frank.” 

“No. And if ever I catch myself coveting the ease 
and dignity of the lordly hats, I shall just cast my 
thoughts back ayain to our early privations, to what my 
mother struggled through for us; and that will bring me 
down again. We owe all to her; and I hope she will 
owe sumething to us in the shape of comforts before she 
dies,” warmly added Frank, the tears rising to his eyes. 

“Tt is what I have hoped for years,” replied William, 
in alow tone. “It is coming, Frank.” 

“Well, I think I do see now one step before me. You 
remember papa’s dream, William ? ” 

William simply bowed his head. 

“Tately I have not even seen that step. Between 
ourselves, I was losing some of my hopefulness ; and you 
know that is what I never lost, whatever the rest of you 
may have done.” 

“We none of us lost hope, Frank. It was hope, 
trusting hope, that enabled us to bear on. You were 
over sanguine.” 

“Tt comes to the same. The step I see before me now, 
is to get to Oxford as a servitor. ‘To St. Jolin’s if I can, 
for I should like to be with Wall. He is a good ploddin 
fellow, though I don’t know that he is overburthen 
with brains.” ; 

“ Not with the qnick brains of Frank Halliburton.” 

Frank laughed, “ You know Perry, the minor canon ? 
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He went to St. John’s as a servitor, I shall get him to 
tell me——.” 

Frank stopped. The tongs had gone down with a 
clatter, _ (To. be. continued.) 








Viterary Rotices, 
Sa deca 

The Wild Flowers, Birds, and Insects of the Tonthe 

Popularly and Poetically. Described, with Numerous 

Anecdotes; being @ Complete. Circle of the Seasons. 

With Practical Notes on. Collecting, Presérving, and 

Arranging Nests and Higgs, Insects, and. other Oy cts 

of Natural History. H. G. Apams. ith 

Illustrations. London: Hogg and Sons, 
THis is a volume exceeding three hundred and 
its somewhat lengthy title describes the diversified 
character of its contents., Taking the months in their 
order, the author says something about wild flowers, 
birds, and insects under each. At the end there are 
about thirty pages of practical hints to oes tr way 
of appendix. The noticeable features of the book are 
several, and among those which are intended to please 
the populace, we may name the illustrations, the anec- 
dotes, and the poctry. Most of the illustrations are 
appropriate, as well as accurate; but we have notived a 
few which do not describe English species. Sober and 
experienced students of natural history would ae -m 
wish to see more space given to the facts of natural 
history, and less to its poetry and associations, But we 
must remember that, although written by a scientific 
man, it is not intended as a manual of botany, ornithology, 
and entomology. It is a book for the young and the 
intelligent, designed to minister to their amusement, as 
well as their instruction. It is not a mere collection of 
exact descriptions, but is meant to teach certain lessons, 
and to create and encourage a liking for those multi- 
farious forms of life te which it refers, It claims to bes 
book with a meaning, and such it undoubtedly is; and 
it is fitted to foster the love of natural studies, Years 
ago, works of this order were rare, and it was by no 
means easy to find a popular guide and companion in 
the study of our wild flowers, birds, and insects. Times 
are changed now, and the rising race especially may. be 
thankful to writers like Mr, Adams, for giving so much 
useful information in so agreeable a form. . The. volume 
may be useful as a stepping-stone to a domain of learn- 
ing which is within the reach of every peasant in the 
land. It may serve to open the eyes of working men to 
the wonders of Divine handicraft with which they are 
encompassed ; it may lead them to something more than 
that vague admiration of Nature, as it is called, above 
which so many fail to rise, Our Lord Jesus himself 
deizned to call especial attention to the grass, the lilies, 
the sparrows, and the ravens. Elsewhere, important 
lessons are conveyed by allusions to the ant, and to other 
works of God, Weshould therefore encourage attempts 
to popularise the careful study of these creatures of 
Divine power and skill—the recipients of his bounty, 
and the objects of his care, The volume before us, 
although not what would be called a religious boo 
occasionally makes suggestions which the student o: 
God’s works will be pleased to see. 


Wheredo we get It, and How is It made? a Familiar 
Account of the Modes of supplying our Every-day 
Wants, Comforts, and Lueuries, With Illustrations. 





By Gores Dopr. London: eg magi, ga oa he records his 
1 


The intention of this yolume will be ly gathered 
from its title-page. Mr. Dodd says, “ We are surrounded 
by objects of beauty and usefulness, some of which have 
been supplied directly by the bounteous hand of Provi- 
dence, while others have been either made or modified 
by the hand of man. The young and inquiring are 


| on @ multitude of matters will be found 








always prone (and it is well they should be so) to put 
the questions, ‘ Where does it come from? How is it 
madeP’” Of course it would require a work to 
answer these questions fully, but, a-brief rep iyi? them 
in. this. work. 
Mr. Dodd bevins with our food and drink, and under 
this head imparts much useful information about 

dairy | roduce, tea and groceries, malt liquors and other 
drinks, Secondly, he looks at the materials of our 
clothing, including cotton, flax, wool, silk, leather, and 
so forth, Thirdly, he considers our dwellings, and tells 
all about. bricks and mortar, stone and slates, timber aud 
woodwork, Mn ig ; pga Tage gs, carpets, 
&¢e. ‘The fourth chaptet, on fire and light, begins with 
matches, explores the coal mines, describes sundry 
kinds of fuel, and proceeds to gas, candles, and.lamps in 
all their variety, Finly come metals and metal manu- 
facturés, where thé metals are to be found, how obiained 
and wrought, and their uses, The last. chapter is on 
minerals and chemioals, including gems, pottery, glass, 
chemical preparations, colours and dyes, and rab be- 
sides, To every chapter there is prefixed an illustration 
designed to symbolise the subject of the chapter. We 
wish that instead of this there had been a few diagrams 
and sketches of actual objects to help the letterpress : 
they would have been far more useful, if less pretentious 
or showy. The other wish we can Mt there had 
been added an ho ge) og index, to fit the volume for 
ready and habitual reference. As it is, it is a most in- 
structive and withal a pleasant book to read. Few men 
would be able to excel the author in this line, and his 
work should ‘be read by the young, by working men, 
and by all whose time and libraries are limited. 


The Doctrinal Declaration of the Conference of the 
Evangelical Union Revi and brotight to the Test 
of, ture. By a Minister of the Church of 

tland. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie, 

The writer of this pamphlet endeavours to show that 
rag of the statements of Christian doctrine accepted 
by the Evangelical Union.are untenable, . It, is more 
than twenty years since the principles here adverted to 
were introduced in Scotland by Morison and others. 
The holders of these Banat les yn been known under 
various designations, They have ered congregations, 
and appointed ministers.. With unsurpassed industry 
they have promulgated their views. At present some 
of their opinions are held by persons not members of 
the association. . No one can doubt that faith in old 
standards has been shaken; and the writer of this 
pamphlet makes it more than probable that the views 
he .controverts are opposed to the Word of God. 
We suppose that any body of men endeavouring to lay 
down a basis of doctrine which greatly. modities, and 
sometimes, directly contradicts, the Westminster Con- 
fession, will be confronted with steady and prompt 
resistance at every step. ‘Their opinions on several 
points involve practical difficulties which we have never 
seen removed, . Such as desire information respecting 
the views in question, will do well. to read the pamphlet 
before us. @ say this without pledging. ourselves to 
every opinion of the earnest and able writer. 


Recollections of an Old 52nd Man. By Captain Joun 

Dosss, Waterford: J. S. Harvey. 

Captain Dobbs has seen his threescore years and ten, 
but he writes with freshness and vigour, In these pages 
; _his experience during a period of military 
service upon the Continent, in the early part of this 
century. e book is gossiping, lively, and instructive. 
We are to say that this veteran has been for. many 
years enlistedunder the banner of the Cross, and that he 
still.does all in his power to recommend the service of 
Christ to his fellow-countrymen. 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
— _—-- 
JULY) 27. 

Tur MarryrpomM oF Seven CHRISTIANS, COM- 
MONLY caLLED “THe SEeven Sieepens.”—In 
history of the Latin Church it will be found that in the 
first and second centuries the Christians. 
great persecutions from Rome, but with the exception 
of the severities of Maximin, which were but brief in 
duration and partial in extent, the Church was blessed 
with peace from the death of Severus, in the year 
211, to that of Philip, in 249, a period of thirty-eight 

ears, duting whith two emperors, Alexander and 
hilip, were so favourable, that one seemed inclined to 
incorporate, the other is reported. to have embraced, the 








Christian religion. Butthe soft influence of peace, mofe | The 


fatal than the violence of perseeution, insensibly relaxed 
the nerves of discipline, and introduced the luxuries of a 
degenerate age into the bosom of the Christian state. 
The melancholy pictufe that isdrawn by an old Latin 
author, Cyprian, may be too darkly coloured; but it is 
evident the desiré of sewular advantages has absorbed all 
iritual concerns. The state of Christianity might, on 
the whole, be said to be sound and vigorous; but morbid 
humours had corrupted it, and seas rae much of its 
influence. Faith is represented as having grown languid ; 
the works of charity had fallen into negleot the fervour 
of devotion had been ee: the simplicity which 
marked the primitive disciples had been sacrificed on the 
altar of vanity; insatiable thirst for gain seized men Who 
had devoted themselves to the profession of holiness, and 
bishops forgot the duties of their sacred charge, atid the 
wants of their poorer brethren, in their anxiety to pro- 
mote their own benefit. No sdoner, owever, had Decitis 
ascended the throne, than new troubles fell upon the 
Christians. At first, persecution was ale aacaed for 
before the publication of any imperial edict, a sootlisn 
and a poet harassed the Christians with unrelenting 
violence. The young and the old, the strong atid the 
weak, all fell victims to the wild cry of religion. But if 
religion was the ostensible motive, plunder was often the 
real spring of these attacks. The houses of Christians 
were pillaged, whatever was valuable was retained by the 
promoters of the assault, and the rémaining furniture was 
cast into the streets. But the eniperor soon published a 
decree, which is called “the seventh persecution of 
Christians.” It was one of the utmost severity against 
the followers of Christ, which was seit to all the pro- 
vincial governors of the Roman empire, who were com- 
manded, under heavy threats, to adopt every method, 
however rigorous, to force their subjécts to return to the 
idolatrous worship of their forefathers. Then eotit- 
menced such persecutions as the world has seldom wit- 
nessed, All that could produce the most violent mental 
revulsion—the sword and fire, wild beasts, talotis of steel, 
the wheel, red hot iron chains, and évéry varied torture 
which the most exquisite cruelty could invent—was used 
against those who professed the religion of Christ. And 
even worse than this, the faithful Christiatis suffered 
from the weak ones’ treachery. Neighbour betrayed 
neighbour, and friend denouriced friend. All feelings, 
except in a few, seemed deadened into a 
traitors, whose spirit recoiled from the of dragging 
their victims before the magistrate, pointed them ont with 
the finger. Others, less scrupulous, sought themin their 
place of concealment, or pursued them in their flight. 
The son brought inf his father; and: the 
father against his son, and brother 
brother to the horrors of thé ravk. Superstition had 
smothered the voice of Nature. All was distrust, per- 
plexity, and consternation. Fathilies were dissolved, 
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» and the deserts peopled. The 
prisons could no longer contain the number of the 
accused, and most of the public buildings were con- 
verted into of confinement. Rank, or the in- 
firmities of age, or infancy, or the feebleness of the 


weaker sex, obtained no compassion, no mitigation of | 


labour, Onur limits will not permit us to enter into 


the | details of those who fell away from their faith in those 


days of trial: how thé weak-minded went and sacrificed 
to idols; to save their lives; how others, overpowered by 
fear, declared — were never worshippers of Christ. 
Nor cau we enter into particulars of the small number 
who adhered to their faith—who, in all these tribulations, 
assembled together, praying and praising God, and sub- 
mitting that, if it were his will dnd pleasure, they 
would die for the Gospel. Amongst this small number 
were seven young men named Maximian, Malchus, 
Martinian, pee beers John, Serapion, and Constantine. 

boldly professed their faith before the pro-consul 
at Ephesus, and, knowing that the bloodhounds were 
after them, they hid themsélves in a eave, and were dis- 
covered ; sherry Decius ordered that a wall should 
be built over it, that they might be buried alive. This 
was in the year 250; and on the 27th of July, 479, 
their remains were diséevered, looking almost as fresh 
as when they died. ‘The Latin Church immediately set 
this down as @ miracle, and their relics were conveyed 
to Marseilles, in a large stone coffin, which is still shown 
there, in St. Victor’s Church. Some old writers sa: 
that they are ealled the Seven Sleepers, because they all 
fell asleep in the Lord. 

JULY 28. 


Tur InstiruTion oF THE Bartist Doctriny.—In 

a very old work, published by Enoch Clapham, in 1608, 
on the different seots of Protestants at that period, he 
mentions the Baptists in these words :—* Wh r may 
be thought concerning the truth and justness of their 
views on the question relative to baptism, their great 
seriousness of spirit and diligence in inquiry must be 
praised by all candid persons.’ “They arose out of 
those who, beitig tired of the yoke of superstitious vere- 
monies, the traditions of men, and corrupt mixtures in 
the worship of God, resolved, by the grace of God, not to 
receive or practise any piece of positive worship which 
had not precept or example in his Word.” On this 
principle they pursued their researches, which they ac- 
companied with fasting and prayer. When, after lon 
search and many debates, it appeared to them tliat infant 
baptism was not in conformity with Christ’s injunction, 
and therefore that they could not conscientiously adopt 
it, they were not brought to lay it aside without many 
fears and tremblings, lest they should be mistaken, 
considering how many learned and godly men were 
of an opposite persuasion; and gladly would they 
have had the concurrence of their brethren with 
them, - But, since there was no hope of this, they con- 
cluded that # Obristian’s faith must not stand in the 
wisdom of man, and that every one must give account of 
himself to God; so they resolved to practise according to 
their own convictions, To their minds it appeared that 
Lelievers were the only proper subjects of baptism, and 
that immersion, or dipping the whole body into water, was 
the appointed rite. But as this ceremony had never been 
practised in England at thas time, they were at a loss how 
it; and after frequent meetings together, to 
confer upon the matter, they agreed to send over into Hol- 
land Mr. Richard Blount, who understood the Dutch lan- 
guage. He was kindly received by the Dutch Baptists and 
the p of their church ; and upon his return a meeting 
of a few zealous ers was held upon the 28th of 
ised Mr. Samuel Blacklock, a 
These two baptised the rest of the company, 

to the number of fifty-three. Some of this nuniber 
were among the original planters of that portion of the 
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United States that was first called New England. ‘Those 
who continued at home adhered to:their persuasion, and 
published, in the: yéar 1615, small treatises to justify 
their separation from the Church of England, and to 
prove that every aian-has a right to judge forhimselfin 
matters of religion, and that to persecute any one on 
this account is illegal and anti-Christian, contrary to the 
laws of God, as well as several declarations of his then 
Majesty, James I. The title of this pamphlet is as 
follows:—* Persecution for Religion Judged and Con- 
demned: ina discourse by a Christian and an anti- 
Christian: proving, by the law of God, and by King 
James’s many declarations, that no man ought.to. be 
persecuted for his religion, so he testify his allegiance by 
the oath appointed by law.” 
JULY 29. 

THe CoLttecE or Sr. JoHn, CAMBRIDGE, FIRST 
OPENED.—It was on this day, in the year 1516, that the 
College of St, John, at rnoggetag was opened ; if was 
founded eight years before, by Margaret Beaufort, the 
pious mother of Henry VII. The charter is dated the 
9th of April, 1511, and was intended for the better edu- 
cation of the priests and the people. 


JULY 30. 

ABDON AND JENNEN, TWO PeRstAN Martyrs.— 
We have previously spoken of the persecution of Decius, 
and the edict that was proclaimed everywhere through- 
out his dominions. ‘Two poor Persians arrived at Rome 
just as the persecution was, at<its’ height, but. netwith- 
standing all danger, they sought the Christians out, and 
met at their secret hiding-places, and there prayed with 
them; having; however, expressed disgust at the tor- 
ments some poor wretches were suffering, they were 
seized by the authority of the Roman Emperor and 
ordered to sacrifice to the gods, but they steadily refused, 
and boldly asserted they were Christians, whereupon 
they were cruelly tormented, their bodies mangled and 
placed before a slow fire. Then they murmured not; but 
when one asked them’ why they should suffer sO much 
pain, when they had only to go to the heathen altar and 
worship, and pen would be immediately released; they 
returned answer, “ We have before said weare Christians, 
we have spoken the truth. Weare worshippers of God 
through Christ. We wish you all well, and would that 
you had all the same faith as we have; you would not 
then fear what man could do to. you.” Soon after this 
a soldier, more merciful than the rest, dispatched them 
with his sword. They died on the 30th of July, 250. 
The few Christians at here, who were allowed to remain, 
begged their bodies and deposited them in the house of 
a sub-deacon, called Quirinus, and the next day they 
buricd them in bis garden. 


JULY 31. 

Icnativs Loyora piED.—He was the founder of 
the Jesuits, and died on this day, in the year 1556. He 
was an officer in the Spanish army, and while under the 
hands of. a surgeon his mind was directed to the subject 
of religion by reading. After having made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem and studied theology, he went to Paris and 
laid the foundation of an order, which in time became 
both powerful and corrupt. ' 


AUGUST. 1. 

Lammas Day.—This is a corruption of Hlafmas, or 
Loaf-mass, and was a day anciently set a) by the 
Saxons as one of thanksgiving for the first fruits of the 
earth, or of the corn. It was kept with solemn proces- 
sion, and was always called the guild of August. The 
solemn blessing of new grapes was performed both among 
se Greeks ant letipec rome places on Sve (1st, at 
others on the 6 ay of August—an 
mentioned in ancient liturgical books, Broad obetncs 
of the first fruits of the season of harvest were universal, 





A very old writer, in speaking of this, says: “ We ove 
to God in a special manner the first fruits of our lives, and 
of all our actions, in acknowledgment that he is our 
beginning and our end. Of this tribute he is extremely 
jealous, as he expressed in the old law by his rigorous 
precept of the sacrifice: of ‘first fruits. A Christian, to 

uit himself of this duty, ought to begin every day, 
and every undertaking, by frequently renewing the con- 
secration of himself and all his actions to God, with a 
humble sacrifice of tha iving for his benefits, and an 
earnest petition of the Divine blessing and = to make 
a good use of the gifts of Heaven.” The Latin Church 
used to keep a festival on this day, under the name of 
“St. Peter’s Chains;” for if was supposed, according to 
our dates, that St. Peter’s miraculous release from prison 
occurred on the 1st of August, The’ old English tax, 
called “Peter's pence,” was always collected thea. This 
tax ‘seems first to ‘have been imposed in 725, by Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, for the support of an English 
college at Rome, but afterwards appropriated by the 
Church for very opposite purposes. 


AUGUST .2. 

Tae Scorrish. PaktiaMENT EstaBLisHEs a NEw 
EccLxstasTicaL SysTEM ON CALVINISTIC PRINCIPLEs. 
—On the death of Mary ‘Tudor, the Queen.of Scots was 
unhappily induced by French advice: to. lay claiin to the 
crown of England, as being the next in proximity of 
blood ; and accordingly, she assumed the arms and title 
Ginntath'saupposed llegtimagy: though the Popeolleed 

’s supposed illegitimacy ; though the Popeoffer 
to acknowledge the legitimacy of birth, provided she 
would submit, to his supremacy... But Elizabeth, deter- 
mined to throw herself under the protection of the Pro- 
testants.. When. the. Congregation of Scotland heard 


that, they showed the utmost alacrity in uniting their 


interests with hers.. They immediately addressed her, 
begged her iprotecnion, and plighted their faith that the 

‘ould, to..the utmost of their power, support her, and 
securo her. throne, if she would, on her part, support 
the Reformation in , beth with troops and 
money, The Queen accepted this, and the minds and 
affections of the great majority of the le were now 
entirely alienated from the Papal Church, ¢ ough it wase 
still recognised as the national establishment; but its 
power and influence had for some time departed—its 
glory gone. Many of the Bape clergy were secretly 
favourable to the reformation of religion ; but the author 
of the “Life of Knox” says that in general they were 
“too corrupt to think of reforming their manners—too 
illiterate to be capuble of defending their errors; the 
placed their forlorn hope on the success of the tate 
arms, and looked forward to the issue of the war, as 
involving the establishment or the ruin of their reli- 
gion.” And now the Scotch Parliament was allowed to 
meet: they assembled on the Ist of August, 1650. 
Amongst those assembled were eleven prelates, “who,” 
says Knox, “had renounced Popery aud joined them- 
selves to the professors of the truth.” And on this day 
re Basen fe the toms of the ae a petition of 

arons, gentlemen, burgesses, and other subjects con- 

cerning religion :, that, “I. The doctrine of the Roman 
Church should be condemned, and by act of parliament 
abolished—namely, the adoration of Christ’s body under 
the form of re the eee of works, inal gncty, oes 
gatory, pilgrimages, and praying to saints, IT. a 
rem: ae be found against profaning the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and the true discipline of the ancient Church be 
restored. ILI, That the usurped authority of the Pope 
of Rome-should be discharged, and the patrimony of the 
Church. be employed to.the sustentation of the ministry, 
the provision of schools, and entertainment,of the poor, 
for. a ‘time neglected.” This petition was acted 
upon, and soon became the law of the land. 
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NESTORIANS IN LONDON.—III. 
WE have twice recently called attention to the fact that 
two Nestorian Christians had arrived in this country. 
(Quiver, Nos, 33 and 35.) Since those papers were 
printed several new facts have occurred, with some of 
which our readers wish to be made acquainted. A 
considerable measure of interest has been awakened in 
these two brethren, and in addition to the sums which 
have been forwarded to us, in respouse to our appeal 
in their favour, others have been contributed. We 
have every hope that we shall soon be able to send 
back our interesting visitors, in comfort and safety, to 
their distant homes. On the present occasion we 
propose slightly to corect one or two points in the 
earlier accounts, and to make some additions to what 
has been already stated. 

It is not to be wondered at that one or more mis- 
takes occurred at the outset, owing to the difficulty 
experienced in communicating with the strangers. 
For instance, when Yohanan was asked the name of 
his companion, he was understood to say Isaac, or 
Yishkak, but it turns out that his name is Joseph, or 
Yusef. The reason of this was that Yohanan referred 
to the Isaac from whom, in conjunction with Mar 
Yohanan the bishop, they received their credentials. 
A second point is,.that, after having travelled from 
Oroomiah to Moscow, they went on to St. Petersburg, 
and thence to Wilna and Kénigsberg. We have now 
succeeded in ascertaining the names of all the principal 
places through which they passed on their extraordi- 
nary journey. A glance at the map will enable any 
one to estimate the toils and dangers of their way from 
Oroomiah through the immense territory which lies 
between that place and St. Petersburg. Nor was the 
remainder of their route accomplished without many 
difficulties. From time to time they received hos- 
pitality and aid, and twelve months after they set 
out they reached our metropolis. 

There is still another matter respecting which we 
must say one word. The application of our Govern- 
ment to the Persian ambassador at Constantinople 
was answered by a reference to the Persian embassy 
at Paris. No result appears to have followed this 
second application. In the meantime, the men have 
been generously -kept at the Strangers’ Home, and 
means have been found to pay their casual expenses, 
and to supply them with various articles of clothing, 
&e., which they greatly needed. Not only so, the 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon warmly interested himself in 
their favour, and, by a lecture and other means, has 
raised a handsome sum towards sending them home. 
Others also have expressed their willingness to aid, 
and we have much pleasure in gratefully recording 
the results which have been reached. 

We have had many interviews with our strange 
brethren, and frequent correspondence has been 
carried on with them. Yohanan has some knowledge 
of Turkish and Armenian, and is familiar with many 
Persian words, but his correspondence has been wholly 
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in the ancient Syriac. The modern Syriac, their 
vernacular, is not spoken, we believe, by any person in 
this country. One might suppose that, in a case like 
this, Babel would triumph. But not so; means have 
been found for the interchange of thought and of 
Christian sympathy. 

There are some things which we very much admire 
in Yohanan, the presbyter. He is, of course, anxious 
to return home to his wife and family, and has earn- 
estly pleaded for the means of doing so. But he has 
done more. He has expressed his anxious solicitude 
that communications should be opened with the lead- 
ing men of his Church. Mar Yohanan, the bishop 
who gave him his letter, in connection with Isaac the 
deacon, the brother of the patriarch, is thoroughly 
Protestant and evangelical in spirit and conduct. 
Indeed, both Yohanan the bishop and Isaac the 
deacon are profoundly interested in the progress of the 
Gospel. To these our friends have earnestly begged 
us to write. There is also Deacon Tamo, and there 
may be more, who would readily promote brotherly 
relations between British Christians and the Nestorian 
Church. It is not for us to say in what way this com- 
munication can be carried out, but to us it seems to 
be a very desirable and practicable thing. It is prac- 
ticable, because the leading men of that Church are 
actuated with friendly feelings towards us; the 
Nestorian Church itself is one which merits to be 
respected and honoured; this Church is planted in 
the heart of Asia, where its testimony for Christ is of 
profound importance; and, if its old missionary 
spirit is revived, it may evangelise the land to the 
very borders of India. This is not all—the Nestorian 
Church needs our sympathy and moral support. The 
Papal agents prowl about it, and harass it, and long 
to absorbit. The Russians and Armenians cannot be 
expected to sympathise with it. And what is most 
urgent, it is oppressed by its cruel and rapacious 
Mohammedan Persian masters. This last fact is one 
upon which much has been said by Yohanan, who has 
besought us to apply to Earl Russell and to Queen 
Victoria herself in their favour. He declares that the 
British Consuls in Persia, at Teheran, and Tabriz, have 
great influence with the Persians. He intimates his 
conviction that the Shah of Persia is ignorant of the 
rapacity and cruelty of his officials, and that if the 
facts were made known by the agents of our Govern- 
ment, the Shah would take steps to relieve the Chris- 


tians. In one of his letters Yohanan states that six | 


years ago the British Consul at Tabriz, Mr. Stevens, 
came to Oroomiah, where he remained for two months, 
during which time, such was the influence of his 
presence, the Nestorians suffered little or nothing. 
But after Mr. Stevens left Tabriz, the oppressions were 
resumed. Sometimes the Nestorians have been com- 
pelled to render forced service; at other times, and 
most frequently, extortion of money has been practised, 
and to get money, the Persian task-masters have tied 
them up by the feet and bastinadoed them. Besides all 
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these cruelties practised by the Government agents, it 
seems that frequently the daughters of the Christians 
have been carried away, to be sald into slavery to 
Mohammedan masters. No matter who perpetrate 
these abominations, they ought to be prevented, as 
contrary to the laws of the Persians themselyes. In 
such cases there is no influence like that of the British 
Government; nor has it been withholden. 

It has happened that while some friends of the 
Nestorians have been considering what steps should 
be taken to bring this case before our Government, 
one of the American missionaries at Constantinople 
wrote to this country, urging the same petition. 
This application has been laid before our Govern- 
ment, which has, in the most prompt and generous 
way, responded, by sending out the necessary in- 
structions to the British Consuls in Persia. Thus, 
the very thing has been done which Yohanan has so 
urged upon us. Let us add, that he bears the noblest 
testimony to the conduct of our consuls in Persia, 
who, he says, have shown the Nestorians the greatest 
kindness, and whose influence has been only for good. 
This attestation is very precious, coming as it does 
from those who have spent their whole lives in the 
country. It is also very encouraging, and leads us to 
hope that, with the Divine blessing, the influence 
alluded to will be still a means of protecting and 
promoting the rights and liberties af the Nestorian 
churches. Perhaps the action of our Government at 
this moment is all the more important, from the staps 
so lately taken by France and Russia in favour of the 
Greek and Latin communities, and their associated 
churches in the East. 

Before concluding, there is still another correction 
to be made. At page 121 Yohanan is represented as 
saying, “The Lord gave us two daughters. Our 
children God hath taken from us.” The daughters 
alluded to are still living. There were other children 
who died, as it would seem, in infancy, and to these 
the latter words refer. 

The length to which the preceding observations 
have gone prevents us from illustrating the gratitude, 
hopes, opinions, and wishes of our Nestorian brethren 
by extracts from Yohanan’s letters. This we will do 
another time. We only add that Dr. Perkins is on 
his way from America to Oroomiah, and we hope to 
place our Nestorians in his hands as he passes through 
London. He has been many years in their land, and 
knows their language perfectly. He, indeed, was the 
prime agent in reducing the spoken dialect to a 
written form, and he has been many years very 
zealous and successful in his apostolic labours for the 
Nestorians. Yohanan and Yusef, of course, know 
him, and rejoice that God is sending them a com- 
panion and a guide. Their presence in London is 
probably by this time known at Oroomiah, as 
Yohanan has sent a letter to Mr. Breath, the mis- 
sionary printer there, with whom he laboured, 

By the kindness of the Evangelical Alliange, we 








are able to give a copy of the reply; addressed by the 
Foreign Office to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in 
reference to the Nestorians. This document is in the 
form of a response to a letter from an American 
missionary, laid by his lordship before.the Govern- 
ment :— 
“ Fornien Orion, July 12th, 1862. 

‘ My Lorp— 

**T am directed by Earl Russell to return to your 
lordship the accompanying letter, which you left in 
his hands; and I am to inform you that his lordship 
has sent a copy of it to Her Majesty’s minister in 
Persia, with instructions to use his unofficial efforts to 
obtain relief for the Nestorians from the oppression 
under which they are stated to be suffering. 

‘Tam, my Lord, 
“Your lordship’s most obedient, humble servant, 
“A. H. Layarp. 
“To LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, &c.” 








A PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE OLDEN 
TIME.—Parr I. 


“Tue Pierim’s Proeress” is one of the most 
popular of uninspired books, and is read with delight 
in all parts of the world. The attractiveness of the 
work may be accounted for in different ways, but no 
doubt it is mainly due to the excellent manner in 
which the subject is treated. The subject itself is in 
ey with the teaching of Scripture; and 
though Bunyan was by no means either the first 
or the last to take it up, no writer has been so suc- 
cessful as himself. This success has led to a great 
number of translations into other tongues, and also to 
many attempts to alter and simplify the book. Even 
the Roman Catholics have sought to make the Bedford 
tinker teach their doctrines. It is needless to say that 
all such endeavours only disfigure and mar the truly 
Christian and evangelical portrait which the great 
dreamer hasdrawn. We may, therefore, dismiss all who 
have endeavoured to pervert, for their own purposes, 
the legacy which Bunyan left to the entire Church of 
Christ. But there is another class which deserves 
more attention, and that is those who, according to 
their ability, described the progress of the Christian 
pilgrim before Bunyan was born. On the present 
occasion we shall limit ourselves to one of these. 
About the year 1330, Guillaume de Guileyille, a 
Cistercian monk in France, wrote a poem, which he 
called ‘The Pilgrimage of Man.” This poem was in 
the old French language, and was translated into 
English nearly four hundred years ago. Not long 
since it was translated into modern English prose, 
and to this version of it we are indebted for the ma- 
terials out of which the following account has been 


a: 

‘he author begins by saying that, in the year 1330, 
he had a dream, in which he saw afar off, as if 
reflected in a mirror, the a city of Jerusalem, 
and felt himself moved to go thither on a pilgrimage, 
Of the holy city we have a poetical description, a 
part of which is to the following effect :— 


0 ote that is held most fair, 
ith this for glory can compare: 
‘Its architect was God alone— 


None else could frame e’en such a one ; 
For, paved throughout with burnished gold, 
Tts streets and paths you might behold. 
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Of living stones its buildi 
On deep foundations hema 
A lofty wall to form a fence, 
Inclosed its vast cireumference, 
Angelic guards, who never slept, 
Ey constant watch arene dt t 5 
i none but men devout mig! dare 

To claim, as pilgrims, hte ay there. 

Those only reach that blissfal place 

Who enter in throngh sovereign grace ; 

And in its many mansions rest, 

For eyer numbered with the blest.” 
Such as endeavoured to climb over the wall were 
slain; and those who travelled thither by the right 
way were assaulted by cruel enemies, who lay in 
wait for them. Many of the pilgrims became martyrs 
for the sake of Christ; but they, and all who per- 
severed unto the end, were admitted, because Christ 
Miho intending pilgsim becans 

e intending pilgrim e altogether occupi 

with the desire of his journey to Jerusalem; a 
remembering that he must be provided with a scrip 
and a staff, he sets out in search of them. While 
thus engaged, a pg great beauty and nobleness of 
mien, approached . She was clad in a golden 
robe, was adorned with the richest ornaments, and 
had upon her head a golden diadem, encircled with 
stars. She saluted the pilgrim, and asked him why 
he lamented and wept. He told her his desire to set 
out for the heavenly city, but that he had neither 
scrip nor staff, and knew not where to seek them. 
She told him that if he was really desirous of them, 
she was willing to aid him. He asked her name and 
country. She replied that she was the daughter of 
the Lord of all, who had sent her to win friends to 
him; not because he needs them, but for their own 
good. The ornaments she wore were for the benefit 
of pilgrims; upon whom she conferred the greatest 
pare As for her name, she was called the Grace 
of , whereby alone he could be defended, and 
enabled to overcome the dangers of the way. 

The pilgrim implored her presence and protection, 
and thereupon she took him to her house, which was 
exceeding fair—a place most royal—but surrounded 
by a stream of water. At the sight of this water the 
pilgrim was afraid. “ Why are you afraid of this,” 
said she, “ when, in order to reach Jerusalem, you 
must pass through the sea of this world? Christ 
himself passed through the river, though he was 
pure, and required no cleansing. All men who 
journey to Jerusalem must go through this water. 
because they are defiled: ‘ Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.’” 

An ugly old woman of discontented look, named 
Nature, next comes forward, and proclaims her great 
doings and sufficiency. Grace rebukes her for her 
presumption, and she is humbled, and promises sub- 


mission. 

Repentance also makes her appearance, with a 
Little ahd a rod in her hands, and a broom in her 
mouth, The hammer was to break and soften man’s 
heart ; for, without this, the worm of Conscience, 
with the fangs of Remorse, would work his ruin. 
This hammer is called Contrition. But there are 
five doors through which sin can enter the house of 
Grace—hearing, smelling, tasting, feeling, and see- 
ing; while there is only one door whereby sin can 

© out, and that is : “If we confess our sins, 
is faithful and jast to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” This broom is 








Confession, The rod is for the chastisement of the 
negligent and unfaithful. Pilgrims obtain great 
benefits from the hand of Repentance. 

Charity, or Leye, also enters, and says what she is 
and does, and shows haw the Lord Jesus, through 
love, endured all his sufferings, and provided the 
means of grace and salvation. She says— 


fs if you. ever haye heard tell 

ow the Lord such grief befel— 
How for men he man became, 
Bore for them distress and shame; 
Know you that I caused his woe: 
Twas for me he suffered so : 
For from heaven he came through me, 
To take on him humanity. 
He for mo was mocked and bound ; 
He for me with thorns was crowned ; 
He for me was crucified. 
*Twas for me that from his side 
Flowed the blood. His life he gave 
From power of hell your souls to save. 
He, who ne’er reviled again, 
Bore for you reproach and pain : 
He who had no part therein, 
Bore the chastisement of sin ; 
Ang Detore your poly Bing 

k the cup of suffering. 

He, mankind remembering still, 
Bade me write for them his will. 
Here it is: true peace it gives— 
Peace by which the sinner lives ; 
From its words will ever flow 
Peace the world can ne’er bestow.” 


Repentance is essential to the right use of ordi- 
nances; but so also is love. The pilgrim wishes to 
partake of the Lord’s supper ; and Grace tells him he 
may freely do so when he has received the scrip and 
the staff. Strangely, however, no one can see the 
scrip and staff until his eyes have been taken out and 

in his ears. ‘To this process the pilgrim at 
first objects, but at length consents. We must walk 
by faith, not by sight ; and as faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the Word of God, natural eye- 
sight is of no avail. When the pilgrim’s eyes were 
removed, Grace opened a coffer, and produced a scarf 
of silk, sprinkled with blood; a scrip with twelve 
silver bells; and a staff, which was strong, straight, 
light, and imperishable. The blood upon the scarf 
was to remind him that Christ might require him to 
die for his sake ; the twelve bells were so many lead- 
ing Christian doctrines; the staff and scrip together 
constituted Faith. Faith is, at the same time, a a 
port, a protection, and a means of obtaining nourish- 
ment for the soul. Besides these things, Grace pre- 
sented the pilgrim with a girdle and a scroll. This 
girdle seems to denote Christian constancy and self- 
control; and the scroll contains a declaration of the 
truth and will of God. 

Such are some of the preliminary matters with 
which the first three chapters are occupied. There 
are, doubtless, allusions which savour of superstition ; 
but the writer has perceived many important Scrip- 
ture principles, and, in particular, that salvation is 
of grace. Gladly also do we recognise the promi- 
nenee given to repentance, faith, and love; and the 
freedom with which the Holy Scriptures are quoted. 
When we consider the age in which it was written, 
we have cause for thankfulness, because it supplies us 
with another proof that the Lord had even then his 
hidden ones, who knew his name, and trusted in his 


. I (To be continued.) 
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HOW SHALL CHILDREN BE BROUGHT 
TO LOVE THE SABBATH? 
EvipENTLY by learning that it is worth loving. 
The lesson is to be taught first by parental example. 
No emotion is more contagious than joy, and Christian 
joy, within the narrow confines of a home, is sure to 
diffuse itself. Let those who sing with us, ‘* Welcome, 
sweet day of rest,” see the welcome on our faces, and 
it will be reflected from theirs. Let the Sabbath 
prayer be fragrant with gratitude and praise. Let 
us be glad when they say unto us, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord. When we come from our closets, 
let our faces shine with the light we have borrowed 
from God, and those who watch us will not need to be 
told that the Sabbath is to be loved. Our Sabbath 
joy will go down to our children, as we find in our 
gardens that where panzies grow, panzies will grow 

again. 

But can we do more than this? Children’s joys 
and men’s joys are not quite the same. Can a holy 
Sabbath be made a children’s day? It can, if piety 
be intended for children. Indeed, their sensitive 
natures respond most easily to every religious influence. 
Who, that is blessed with recollections of a childhood 
passed in a Christian home, will set any of those 
dear memories above such as cluster around the Bible 
stories learned by heart from mothers’ lips; the sweet 
hymns which those same lips sang to tunes that have 
ever since secmed to have the melody of heaven in 
them; the wonderful pictures of the Wicket Gate, 
and the Delectable Mountains? But every Christian 
parent knows how rapidly his material of religious 
instruction and entertainment has increased in these 
late years. Every form of human enterprise, and 
knowledge, and skill, has employed itself in illustrat- 
ing to the ear, and eye, and mind of childhood, the 
truth and excellence of our religion. Were learning 
and art ever so worthily employed, as in pouring 
into the minds and hearts of little children the light 
and melody of the Gospel ? 

I need not say how largely the Sunday-school, 
when wisely conducted, aids in making the Sabbath 
interesting to the young. Let the host of earnest 
men and women, whom this good work employs, be 
careful to subordinate all entertainment to the holy 
uses of the day, and not the day to mere entertain- 
ment; and they shall not only be valuable helpers 
to those who hallow it in their homes, but they shall 
make the Sabbath venerable and lovely to multi- 
tudes, who but for them would have been trained 
to dishonour it. 

But there is one chief means of winning the 
hearts of children to the Sabbath, that needs to be 
used more commonly and heartily. I speak of cheer- 
ful, simple, religious conversation. What a wonder- 
ful power is that of speech, by which one soul pours 
out all its wealth upon another, making the very air 
to throb with truth, and feeling, and holy impulses. 
Was ever so vast a power so lavishly conferred? If 
| only one man in a generation possessed it, the rest 
would count him almost divine. But all men are 
furnished for it; nearly all times and places give 
scope for it; all motives stimulate it, and all hearts 
are open to it. Yet what pre-eminent power belongs 
to holy speech, when uttered and enforced by un- 
questioned piety and love in the Sabbath quiet of 
a Christian home. Besides, what inexhaustible 
material of entertaining religious conversation is 
within the reach of every Christian parent. Think 





of the Bible alone, with its touching, simple narra- 
tives, open to the comments of a child, and its deeper 
truths and allusions, out of which the plainest adult 
intellect can, with the commonest i 2 draw end- 
less interest. ‘Think of the stores of profitable know- 
ledge embraced in religious biography ; in the early 
history of the Church and her martyrs, and especially 
in her present glorious enterprises. If themes like 
these could ever become barren, what affecting topics 
remain in the history and condition of every house- 
hold! There are the afflictions that God sent, and 
the ends that they served; the brother, or sister, or 
grand: ¢ that God took to heaven ; the last sick- 
ness that still needs healing, or the mercy that has 
healed it already; the absent father or brother, 
brought home in safety; the blessings that are new 
every morning; sweet sleep and healthful waking; 
food and shelter, and the countless comforts of a 
Christian home, which all come from God. Then 
add to these things the grace of the Redeemer, 
as a delighted experience can describe it ; his willing- 
ness to save, and the abounding proof of it; the need 
of Christ, which a child ean feel, and that precious 
promise of the Holy Ghost to those that ask him, 
which our Saviour, by his touching comparisons, has 
made the very theme for a parent's lips. Then think 
of heaven, and all the eager questions which a child’s 
mind starts concerning it, and of all the hopes that 
cluster around the place, where some of the family, 
either young or old, have gone already, and where 
all may meet at last: and shall a Christian nt, 
that has a tongue, be in doubt how he may make the 
Sabbath a delight in his —, The fountain 
that should water your garden bubbles high up upon 
the hill-side. Lead the stream and letitflow. Open 
your own lips, Christian parent, among your children ; 
and if your heart is empty, let Christ supply it. If 
the inconsistent week makes you dumb upon the 
Sabbath, cure the inconsistency. You are appointed 
to be the light of the dwelling, and if the light that 
is in it be darkness, how great is that darkness ! 








Correspondence, 
bdgietad 

[When our opinion is desired upon any portion of Scrip- 
ture, will our correspondents be good enough to write the 
passage at the top of theletter, naming the chapter and verse, 
and adding the signatures by which we are to address them ? 
Then let the difficulty be stated, or the question be asked. 
This will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
much time. The verse we are about to explain is in the 
required form.] 


No, 213.—C.—* Mine ears hast thou opened.”— Psalm 
xl. 6. 
I am thine, and am devoted for ever to thy service. 
In this passage the words refer to Christ and his suffer- 
ings, but in other portions of Scripture where the words 
occur, they are said to have reference to an ancient 
custom. owners of slaves were at times induced to 
mark their appreciation of the merits of a slave by 
offering to set him at liberty, but the slave thus favoured 
would sometimes prefer subjection to his master rather 
than freedom ; in this case he was taken before a magis- 
trate, and when his freedom was offered but rejected, 
from a desire to be allowed to continue in his master’s 
service, a hole was bored in the ear of the slave, and for 
a time he was secured to the door post, and then re- 
leased, but after the ear had been thus pierced, or as it 
is translated “ opened,” the man could not again receive 
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the offer of freedom, but was to be the property of his 
master for ever, and as such to be in all things zealously 
devoted to his service. 





No. 214,—S. E.—* From generation to generation.” 
—Psalm c, 4.—Prayer Book Version. 
From Adam to the last man in the world. 





No. 215.—T. P.—“The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart.”—Exodus x. 20. 
Answered before. See No. 35, p. 167. 





No. 216.—E. K. D.—* And I will give unto thee, and 
to thy seed after thee, tho land wherein thou art a 
stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session; and I will be their God.”—Genesis xvii. 8. 

Many eminent divines are of opinion that this pro- 
mise remains to be fulfilled—that the earth is at this 
time subject to Satan, the usurper, who is styled the 
prince of this world, to denote his dominions ; the prince 
of the power of the air, to denote his abode; the prince 
of darkness, to denote the nature of his deeds ; the prince 
that ruleth in the hearts of the disobedient, to define his 
subjects. The earth is also under the original curse, 
bringing forth thorns and briars. It is thought that the 
day will come when this usurper will be expelled from 
his u dominion, and at that time the earth will be 
delivered from the curse, and God will again look upon 
the works of his hands, and once more pronounce all 
things to be very good; then shall Abraham and his 
faithful followers possess the land rendered glorious, and 
Christ, the spiritual David, shall be their king. 





No. 217.—A Lover or “Tue Quiver.”—“ And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 

roceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
Tn the midst of the street of it, and on either side of 
the river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations,’—Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 

The Old Testament begins with a Paradise lost, but 
the New Testament ends with a Paradise regained. In 
these verses there appears to be an allusion to the passage 
-in Ezekiel xlvii. 1—12. Both Ezekiel and John make 
mention of a city, of a river, of trees growing upon the 
banks of it, and of the fruit thereof being for nourish- 


ment, and the leaf for healing. In Ezekiel the waters a 


flow from the temple near the altar, those of John out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb. The city is 
thought to be the same in both, but represented at 
different times. Ezekiel’s city had a temple, that of 
John none. The first, therefore, describes the Church 
in her latter-day glory—the last represents the redeemed 
as dwelling in a state of perfection. Therefore the 
scene described in the apocalyptic vision must be regarded 
as symbolical of the effulgent abode of the righteous, and 
as emblematical of the bliss destined for the just in the 
presence of God their Saviour. 





No, 218.—A Reaper.—* I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine.”—John x. 14, 

Much light will be thrown upon the words of our 
Lord, as recorded in this ee by taking into con- 
sideration the habit that pr among the shepherds 
in the East when tending their flocks. To tend the 
sheep was regarded anciently as a very honourable 
occupation, and was asm the employment of the 
owner of the flock, or of one of hissons, The sheep, being 
pen ye ete apg me of their shep- 
herd, and we are told that it was customary to give 
names to the sheep, and that each of the flock knew its 
name, and knew also the voice of the shepherd, 











and would respond to his call. The shepherd was 
accustomed to lead, and not to drive his flock; he went 
before the sheep and called them, and they followed him 
as their protector and their guide, At nightit was usual 
to inclose them within high walls, open at the top; and, 
consequently, any attempt to enter the fold, except by 
the appointed entrance, denoted some selfish and sinful 
object. At times the sheep could not be inclosed within 
walls; in that case the shepherds kindled fires around 
the flock to deter the wild beast, and to this pastoral 
custom allusion is made, when Jehovah, the Great 
Shepherd of the sheep, promises to be unto his people 
“as a wall of fire;” and to mark his fitness for the work 
of protection, it is added, “The Shepherd of Israel neither 
slumbereth nor sleepeth”—the foe, therefore, cannot 
attack the flock in an unguarded moment; and he engages 
to lead his sheep into green pastures and beside the still 
waters, to assure the members of Christ’s flock that they 
shall be daily nourished, and that their minds shall be 
kept in perfect peace, because they follow him. 

ur correspondent wishes this portion of Scripture to 
be explained by a reference to the ancient pastoral 
customs of the East, and, therefore, we have briefly 
described these customs; at the same time observing 
that, while we dwell with delight upon the office of our 
Shepherd, we must not forget that we, like the sheep in 
the wilderness, are defenceless, exposed to enemies, prone 
to wander, and when wandering never return of our own 
accord ; therefore, like sheep, it belioves us to follow the 
Shepherd, to abound in usefulness, and to render evil to 
no man. 





No, 219.—G, P. O.— This generation shall not pass, 
till all these things be fulfilled.”’— Matt. xxiv. 34. 

This generation, this dispensation shall not pass: the 
patriarchal dispensation has passed away, the Mosaic 
dispensation has passed away, but this Christian or 
Gospel flispensation shall not pass away until every pro- 
mise has been fulfilled. 





No, 220.—P. O. (Paisley).—“ The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.”—LEzekiel xviii. 4. How CAN THIS BE, SEE- 
ING THAT THE Sout 1s Immonrat ? 

That is, whoso sinneth shall suffer for his own sin, 
The word “soul” is used to denote a human being. 
When death is spoken of in connection with the im- 
material and immortal spirit of man, it then denotes a 
Ps to what is termed in Scripture the second 
eath, 

Blessed and holy is he that hath part in tho first 
resurrection ; on such the second death Math no power.” 

Although the soul is immortal, yet the loss of ever- 
lasting happiness is sometimes spoken of as the death 
of the soul. 





No. 221.—M.—“ In the spirit and power of Elias,”— 
Luke i, 17. 

There is, says an eminent scholar, an idiom of the 
original language, which causes at times a difficulty in 
our English version of the Scriptures, namely, that of 
connecting two expressions by the conjunction and, 
when, in English, we should denote the relation of the 
one to the other differently. 

The above is an example. When St. Luke uses 
the words “in the spirit and power of Elias,” the Scrip- 
ture does not mean that John the Baptist was to have 
two characteristics of Elias (that is, of Elijah), but one, 
for br fired spirit and power are equivalent to his 

ivitu 4 
“7A sila case occurs in Titus ii. ci Pgh ny Li! read 
of # ious appearing of the grea our 
Salou tebe Christ ; in this example the conjunction 
and renders the second clause in the sentence exegetical, 
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or explanatory of the first; consequently, the verse 
Weld Fun thus—“ The glorious 4 febtth of thé great 
God, even our Savidut Jesus Christ,” or “of the it 
God, our Saviour Jesus Christ,” thus farnishiig an 
irresistible argument for the divinity of the Redeemer. 
There is 4 mode of cdnstruing 4 passage in Greek, 
which is familiar t6 the learned, and Which og been 
amply illustrated by the researches of Granville Sharp 
ret of Bishop Middleton; itisthis, = | 
When two personal nouns of the same gender, 
number, and case are connectéd by the conjunction 
ka (and), if the first has the definite article, aiid the 
second has not, they both relate to the same person: 
thus the passage, “Before God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” may be translated, “Before Jesus Christ, the 
God and Lord.” There is another rule, The article 
the, or as grammarians express it, the definitive article, 
has sometimes the power of a possessive pronoun ; there- 
fore the above passage may be rendered, “ Before Jes 
Christ our God and Lord.” The essence anid end of all 


our divinity will be found in the possessive age 9 


and is attained when we are able to say, our Lord, my 


God, and my Saviour. 





No, 222.—B, 8. W.— WILL You PLEASE To EXPLAIN 
THESE SENTENCES, WHICH OCCUR TOWARDS THE CLOSE 
OF THE Lirany ? 

“ Lord, have mercy upon us! 

Christ, have mercy upon us! 
Lord, have mercy upon us!” 

The words are a prayer addressed to each of the per- 
sons of the sacred Trinity separately; the first is to 
God the Father; the second is to God the Son; and 
the third is to God the Holy Ghost. : , 

The sathe petition is offered up to the three Pérsons 
in the Godhead collectively, when we Say— 

“O holy, blessed, anid glorious ‘Trinity, thrée Persons 
and one od: have mercy upon tis, miserable sinners.” 

As the above is founded upon Scriptural examples, we 
perceive that prayer may be addressed to Christ or to 
the Holy Spirit, although the customary mode is to 
address God the Father, through the mediation of the 
Redeemer, and by the aid of the Holy Spirit. 





No. 223,—R. T, G.—* Not using your liberty for a 
cloak of maliciousness,”—1 Peter ii. 18. : 

The synonymous word for “ maliciousness” would -be 
vice. The word was used in the time of King James in 
the sense of vice generally, and not, as now, to denote 
vice of a particular kind. Bishop Hind speaks very 
clearly on this point :— epee 

“The same evil conduct may be called vice, in respect 
of its intrinsic nature; sin, or transgression, in Yespéct to 
our relation to God and his law; and crime, in respect of 
the human law which it violates; and accordingly, in 
law books, we read of crime, not of sin or vice; in a 
treatise on morals, of vice, not of crime or sin; and ii 
Scripture, seldom of vice, and still less of crime. The 
words sin and transgression occur twice as often in the 
Epistle of Paul to the Romans as malice and ‘wickedness 
do in the whole of the New Testanient.” 





No. 224.—M. (Chester). 

In speaking of Christ’s universal presence, we must 
distinguish between the bodily presence. and the 
spiritual presence. In the body, that is, in ba Lined 
nature, the Saviour only occupied one aR at one and 
the same moment; but in his spiritual nature he is 
everywhere at the instant. Omniprese oe che 
of the attributes of the Deity ; Pik ag atemen 
may be true in one se and not so in anothe 
understand the meaning of the words applie { 
we must clearly comprehend the character in whic 
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Christ is ene of, or speaks—iwhether it Be in his 
$ humin hiture. 





No. 225.—M. N. C.—IN WHAT SENSE ABE WE TO 
UNDERSTAND THESE QUESTIONS Or Sr. Pav? 

“ Where is the wise ? where is the scribe ?’ where is 
the disputer of this world ? hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world? ”—1 Cor. i. 20. 

“ Where is the wise?” that is, the philosopher of the 
Gentile world. £2 ROLE 

“Where is the scribe ?” that is, the Jéwish man of 
learning. 

“Where is the disputer of this world?” that is, the 
schoolman. . ‘ 

By y ane doctrine of the Cross, God had “made foolish 


the wisdom of this world;” that is, he had shown it to 


be foolishness. postle’s nt tas prove the 
insufficiency both of t Gentle and the Jewish philo- 
sophy to teach the way of salvation. Both been 
put to the test, and the result was that the w by all 
its boasted wisdom, knew not God—knew not. the 
character of Bod, yor, the mer. by xhich. sink men 
Enavilgs ich tho wa, to sib andthe gna 

ow! which the e and the logician 
could not discover, is clearly and freely made known to 
men of teachable minds. 








A COLLIER BOY TO HIS MOTHER. 
Morir, oo say the collier boy 
Is destitute of love and joy, 


In ignorance wrapt up ; 
They little know how hard we toil, 
Far down beneath the outer soil, 

To fill their pleasures’ cup. 
I catinot bear to hear it said, 
That we have néither heart nor head, 

No better than the brute. 
ryt should es — lowly =a 

8 if we were surpass’ 

And Chetelore must gente ? 
I know we have a heart to feel 
As well as they for others’ weal, 

As well for others’ woe. .. 
jeopertestix Sey understand 

he means we have at our command, 
__ ‘To learn what they may know. 
We're ip hebtison to leave our hoine, 
Te penetrate the pit’s dark gloom, 
‘ar from the rays of light. 

e many dahgers there do brave, 
While wor! hard as any slave, 

To gain an honest mite. 
When work is done, with joyful hedrts, 
Wo ha&ten home, where love imparts ” 
_,, What wealth can ne’er bestow ; 
With open hearts and willing minds 

ith open h and. vw, minds, 
heir arms round us they throw. 


In Thy,great strength, O gracious Lord 

T'yoldiny pout Yow oo i, : 
hat when I grow a man, 

I will religiously en 

To soothe my mother in old age, 

‘And ler all I can. 


But if, O Lord, I am not spared, 
Thus to ie Gan T’vé declared, 








since ovr Tast (soo THE Quiver, Nos. 88 and 35):—-W. A., 
1s.; WB, mre | 6s.5.A 
Lentwill, 1s, ;.F. nate »O., 28.5, ie% 
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KEEPING A JOURNAL. 
In one of Legh Richmond’s excellent letters to his 
daughters, we find he strongly commends tlie prac- 
tice of keeping a journal, 1 thitk any one who. has 
faithfully followell his suggestions in the matter for a 
single year will be of the samie opinion, 

When the records are frequent, and suitable care 
is taken, the individual will be sure improve 

eatly in writing. Besides, it will aid the memory 
in fetaining facts that may be of much future service, 
What a pleasure it will be in after years to read over 
this pee 3 
you have been an actor, the friends you loved, the 
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of your early life!—the scenes in which | 


trials you experienced, the hopes and fears that found | 


a dwelling in your breast! How sweet to recall a 
long forgotten conversation, or 4 visit to some place 
of interest, the description of a lovely roel scene, a 
call at a humble cottage, the particulars of a Jon: 
ney, and a hundred other things which you would 
doubtless have forgotten all about. unless recorded at 
the time. 

When you have done with things of earth, those 
dear ones who remain would value such 4 relic more 
than anything you could leave them. It would be 
more essentially yourself than even your Foghat 
however accurate. This is the impress of the iin 
and heart they loved so fondly, dearer a thousand 
times than even the beloved, familiar features. 

But a record of your inner spiritual life should be 
Written for no eye but your own and that of the All- 
seeing. Otherwise it can scarcely be faithful, and 
ay lead to bitter self-deception. 

t is not well to resolve that you will write every day, 
as that will often be impossible, and one broken reso- 
lution, on any matter, paves the way for many more. 
It is better to make a rule of writing whe: yon can, 
taking care not to neglect it so long as to lose your 
interest in the matter. 

There are many advantages to be derived from 
such a history of our lives, apart from the mere im- 
provement in the art of expressing our ideas. The 
reflecting mind will see the hand of God in all the 
changing scenes through which he has passed. There 
are as wonderful, hidden passages in almost every 
life, as those we find recorded for the benefit of the 
world. Whatever teaches us to see the guiding hand 
of our heavenly Father in every event of life will 
surely become a means of spiritual improvement and 
enjoyment. 








A DREAD ETERNITY. 

ETERNITY is a solemn Word and a solemn world. 
The soul of man shrinks back with dismay and 
dread from entering that mysterious abode of spirits. 
And yet all are on their way to eternity, atd must 
soon enter it, and enter it alone. But how little think 
the gay and pleasure-loving, who tread so near its 
dark shores, how soon they must launch away on that 
untried ocean ! 

What is the eternity of God? Existence without 
beginning or end. Who ean comprehend it? Run 
your thoughts back as far a8 the utmost stretch of 
imagination, even millions of ages before creatures 
were made—God existed then as he does now, 
or as he will do when millions of ages moré are 
ramet away. Frém everlasting to everlasting he is 


What is thé eternity of creatures? Existence 
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Without end. Such is our inheritance, to live for ever 
and ever. No period of years, or revolution of un- 
numbered ages, will dimibish aught of the duration 
Which will still be before us. Here we have no 
apeing Place ; time is bearing us onward to eternity ; 
all we do is for pent we are forming characters for 
eternity. The thoughts we indulge, the feelings we 
cherish, the words we utter, the works we do, are all 
drawing the features of our moral likeness. How 
short and uncertain is the period of our probation! 
how soon will our deathless souls arise to the joys 
and employment of heaven, or plunge into the world 
of Nope despair ! 





JESUS IS OUR DAYSMAN. 

“ Neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that might 
lay his hand upon us both.” —Job ix, 33. 
Jos felt the need of an umpire, or tnediator — 
one that could stand between himself and God. 
So does every convinced soul. But we cannot say, 
“Neither is there any daysman,” for Jesus is the 
Man for the day, the Man for the emergency. 
Being Divine; he can plead with God for us. 
Being human, he can teasonably sympathise with 
us. He comes betwixt us, With one hand he pre- 
setits ah infinite atoiiément to God for our offences; 
with the other hand -he presents 4 free and full 
rae of all sin to us. He makes up the breach. 

e reconciles the parties. He removes out of the way 
all cause of disagreement. In him there is no terror 
to make us afraid, nor will his hand be heavy upon 
us. Reader, art thou afraid to approach God? does 
his greatness terrify or his wrath alarm thee? Fear 
not, there is one in thy nature before the throne. 
Jesus is there as the Daystman. Put thy cause into 
his hand, he will carry it. Plead with him, if thou 
art afraid to plead with the Father, and he will 
plead for thee. He will ask for no compromise, but 
will present a full satisfaction to Divine justice for all 
thy sins. He will unveil his Father's loving, smilin 
coutitepance to thee. He will show thee that “ G 
is love.” He will give thee access into the favour of 
the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity. Let 
Curist ALONE be thy Daysman, thy Mediator and 
Intercessor. He is enough; all others are insufficient. 
Tempted and tried ore, lift up thy head; Jesus is 
before the throne, he stands between a just and holy 
God and thee. Thou hast nothing to fear. He has 
done the work required of thee, he has paid the 
penalty demanded of thiée, and now he pleads thy 
cause. ‘For there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and mei, the man Christ Jesus.”— 
1 Timothy ii. 5. 


Pouths’ Pepartment, 


THE BROWN BOX. 
Cuartes Howerr stood on the steps of his father’s 
hoti8e, leaning upon the railing in a sort of “ nothing 
to do” attitide, when his nucle Philip drove up be- 
fore the door, and said : : 

* Charles, has your father gone to town? How is 
it that you are not in your place to-day?” 

“T left Mr. Harley's office yesterday, because he 
asked mé to carry a parcel. Father is going to get 
me andther situatioh. Mother says she is glad I 
have got some of the old family spirit in me.” 
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‘* Well, Charles, I am sorry your mother wishes to 
cultivate the spirit which, I grieve to say, is a strong 
characteristic of the Howett family, to the exclusion 
of their honest industry. My parents managed very 
differently in my case.” 

“Uncle, Iam sure you never carried parcels for 
ard employer; at least, when you were as old as 

am.”’ 

“J'll tell you my experience in the parcel line, if 
you would like to hear it, Charles. Go in and ask 
your mother to let you take a drive with me.” 

Charles soon came bounding down the steps with 
lithe limbs, that looked as if formed for just such 
useful occupation as the one he so much despised, 
rather than standing behind a counter, or sitting over 
a writing-desk. 

“ When I was a nimble-limbed boy like you, Char- 
ley, and your grandpa brought me to this town and 
put me in an office, I was full of the family spirit, as 
your mother calls it. I heartily despised the boy who 
made the fires, swept the office, and slept no one 
knew where; and would not condescend to be seen in 
the street with one a little older, who ran of errands. 
My employer, Mr. Walker, was an intimate friend of 
my father’s, and anxious to give me every advantage. 
One evening, when I had been at my new place about 
a fortnight, Mr. Walker called me back just as I was 
going home to tea and said : 

“¢ Richard, I want you to take this brown box to 
Mr. Hyde on your way home.’ 

*¢ Certainly, sir,’ 1 was about to reply, when I 
remembered that Mr. Hyde was the father of an old 
school-fellow, of whose acquaintance I felt particu- 
larly proud. I laid the box back on the counter, and 
said, ‘ Can’t John do it, sir?’ 

‘© No, Richard, John is out, and besides, I have 
asked you to do it, and expect. obedience.’ 

* «Then, sir,’ said I, colouring up, ‘you must get 
another clerk in my place, for my father never put 
me here to be an errand boy.’ 


‘tT gave one glance at the expression of pity and | 


sternness in my employer's face, and bade him good 
evening. I had walked a few steps, rejoicing in my 
high spirit, and indignant at the insult put upon me 
and my family, when to my surprise I met my father. 
We lived a few miles out of the town, and he had 
driven down on business, and was on his way to call 
and see me at the office before returning home. 

‘““* Oh, father, I am glad to meet you,’ said I; ‘Ihave 
left Mr. Walker's office. He tried to make an errand 
boy of me, and I would not stand his insults. He 
even asked me to carry a box to Philip Hyde's 
father. I expected to walk home, but-1 can ride 
back with you.’ 

“** Not so fast, Richard, not so fast. What do you 
expect to do with your strong young limbs and 
thoughtless head, if you will not obey the commands 
of others? Do you propose to go into business for 
yourself? I know Mr. Walker too well to think he 
would seek to dishonour you.’ 





up your mind to obey his commands, or you are 
unworthy to be my son.’ 

‘* T stepped silently into the carriage, with all my 
family dignity and spirit blown to the four winds. 
We drove rapidly to the office, and found Mr. Walker 
had not left, and that the box remained where I had 
laid it. I made my apology while my father stood 
by, so that all was right; and after bidding him 
good night, took the package under my arm, delivered 
it as directed, and feachet my lodging-place a wiser 
and less haughty boy than I had left it. 

“My employer took no notice of the affair, and 
during the six years I remained with him as clerk, 
found me willing and obedient ; and when I reached 
twenty-two, I had the happiness of seing ‘ Walker and 
poids in conspicuous letters, on the door of the 
office.” 

‘*T suppose he made you partner to get hold of the 
money grandma left you,” said Charley. 

* No my boy, that money was lost before I reached 
twenty, and I was left with nothing but industry and 
enterprise to depend upon.” 

“If I was sure of getting on as you have done, 
Uncle Richard, I would not mind doing anything.” 

“ Well, Charley, that box was the corner-stone of 
my fortune. My father laid it when he took down 
my pride by carrying me back to my employer. If I 
had been permitted to have my own way, I should 
have become an idle, worthless, purse-proud boy, and 
a poor man. As it is, the carrying of that box was 
the making of me, both in mind and estate. It is 
contemptible cowardice, and silly pride, that makes a 
boy refuse to use his active limbs in service becoming 
his years and Sri Ya Instead of being degraded 
by carrying a box, or being sent on a trifling errand, 
make the employment respectable by doing it well, 
and when you are capable of more responsible busi- 
ness, it will be given you. 





LITTLE BOS, THE CABIN-BOY. 


Tuer is not one of us, however youttg, but he may 
do some good. Tivery little child can be useful. I 
will tell you how useful a little cabin-boy was, who 
was sailing in a large ship over the wide sea. 

It happened that,‘on the voyage, the sailors 
quarrelled with the captain, who was so proud and 
overbearing that none of them would submit to him. 
This gave the captain so much trouble, and preyed so 
much on his spirits, that he became very ill ; so ill as 
to beconfined to his bed. None of thesailors cared for 
him ; so there he lay, very ill, andall alone. No one 
thought of speaking a kind word to the poor sick 
captain but little Bob. His Bible had taught him a 
lesson which the sailors knew nothing about. It had 
taught him to be kind to everybody, even to those 
who had used him ill; so he stole softly to the cap- 
tain’s door, and knocked. ‘‘ Who's there?” asked 
the captain, in a very gruff voice. ‘‘ It’s Little Bob, 


| sir; can I do anything for you?” ‘Go to your 


‘** But, father, he has no business to make a ser- | work, you scoundrel,” cried the captain, in an angry 


vant of me, and I can’t stand it. 
apology.’ 

oe My father was a mild, quiet man, and though 
kind to his children, we never dared disobey him. I 
knew by the expression of his eye that I need hope 


for no indulgence nor sympathy with my silly pride. | 


‘*¢ Richard,’ said he, ‘you must return to your 
place, apologise to Mr. Walker. and in future make 


He owes me an | tone. 


‘Don't come plaguing me.” 
Little Bob stole away even more softly than he 


came, but his heart was not filled with any angry 
| prea He pitied the captain still more than he had 
0. 


done re. 

The next day he resolved to try again. He saw 
that the poor captain was not on deck, and again he 
went knocked at his door. ‘ Who's there?” 
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‘‘ Captain, can I do anything for you to-day?” asked 
little Bob, ‘‘ No, go away,” said the captain. Bob was 

that the eaptain did not speak in so harsh a 
voice as he had done the day before, and he made up 


his mind to try again. Meantime the captain’s heart | ¢ 


grew warih towards the kind littlefellow. He thought 
hew differently he acted from the unfeeling sailors, 
who had tot once inquired for him all the time of his 
illness; and he determined that if-he came again he 
would let him in, 

When Bob came the next day, the captain said, 
“Come in.” Bob walked in on tiptoe, and said, 
tenderly, ‘t Please, sir, dan I do anythitig for you 
Shall I make your bed, or get sk a cap of coffee ? 
T'll do itin a minute.” “ Well, Bob, you may, if you 
like,” said the captain. Away ran Bob, and in a few 
minutes everything was ready, the coffee, and the hot 
toast, and he brought it in on a tray to the eaptain’s 
bedside. Bob always carried with him the Bible in 
his pocket ; and as he came into the room the captain 
. Observed it. 

“What book is that?” said he. ‘It is the book 
my mother gave me,” said Bob; “the nicest book 
you ever saw.” “Can you read it, Bob?” Oh, 
yes, sir,” said the boy, “and I should like to read it 
to you.” “Aye, you may,” said the captain; “as 
soon as I have finished my coffee, you may begin.” 
Bob cleared away the coffee, and set himself down on 
a box by the side of the captain’s bed, and opened on 
the history of Jesus, and read how he went about 
doing good; how he pitied the wretched, how he 
healed the sick, and forgave their sins, The captain 
listened very attentively, and asked the boy to come 
again the next day. From this time he eame every 
day, and instructed Raaee captain in the knowledge 
of Jesus the Saviour. He asked him many questions, 
and Bob knew how to answer them; thanks to his 
mother and to his Sunday-school. 

One evening the captain said, “Leave me that 
book of yours, Bob; I should like to look at it my- 
self.” Bob bg i left it. The next morning 
went as usual, an sapped at the cabin door. No 
answer came, Again he tapped, and louder. Still 
no answer. He opened the door and walked in, The 
captain was on his knees, and the Bible was lying 
open upon the chair before him. Bob ; sti 

ere was no answer. He came nearer; the captain 
never stirred. He looked; the captain was ! 
He had died on his knees, praying over the Bible. 
We trust that, through the instructions of little Bob, 
he had sought and found mercy at the hands of the 
Saviour of sinners. Is there a little boy or a little 

irl, now reading this, who is as poor as this ¢abin- 

y, or young as this cabin-boy? “Go and do like- 
wise.” © 





THE RAINY SATURDAY. ‘ 
“Do you think it will rain to-morrow, papa?” asked 
ary Dalton, rly, i, ae ran to welcotne her 
father home one Triday en. 
“The wind is easterly, and the clouds look 
‘aglleaetaans Dalton, as he stooped for the profleres 


“ Oh! Ido so hope it will be pleasant,” exclaimed 
the child, “ for Saere toe studying my lessons very 
hard the whole afternoon, so as to be able to Play 
with cousin Jennie in uncle's garden to-morrow} 
if this Saturday should be rainy, it would make the 
fifth unpleasant one we have had.” And the little 





ge | 
girl stood on the steps, striving all in yain to find one 
bright cloud in the sky. 

Very early the next morning Mary was awakened 
by the rain pattering against the windows. Not very 

did the little girl look as she entered her | 
mother’s room, ex¢laiming, “ Another rainy holiday ! 
Oh! 3 , it does seem as though Saturday never 
we be pleasant,” at 

very sorry that you are again disappointed,” 
replied Mr. Dalton ; “but suppose we or anal sce 
how vety happy we can be within doors to-day.” 

Mary w: towards the window, and with brow 
pressed close to the pane, looked in vain for some 
signs of clearing, then said with a sigh, “ What can 
I do, mamma, all day long? I wish my lessons were 
not learned, for indeed I had rather study than read 
the same old books over again so many times.” 

* Would you like a lesson to learn?” replied Mrs. 
Dalton. “Very well, I will introduce you to a charm- 
ing little instructor, who can teach a most valuable 
lesson ; but first you must promise to give him your 
best. attention till the lesson is learned.” 

t up in surprise, and said, “ Yes, 
mamnia, I will mise; but what do you mean? 
Where is the teacher ? ” 

“ Comme with me,” said Mrs. Dalton ; and leading 
the way into an adjoining room, she stopped before a 
little cage, where a beautiful canary was singing, and 
said, “ Heré is your teacher. Remember the promise.” 

= you mean Charlie, mamma?” exclaimed 
Marty. “How strange! Surely such a little bird 
éGatinot teach me anything.” 

“Listen, and think,” was Mrs. Dalton’s reply, as 
she left the room. 

Not more than fifteen minutes had elapsed, when 
Mary returned to her mother, exclaiming, «T have 
learnt the lesson, mamma, and will tell you what it is 
my pet Charlie has taught me. At first I looked at 
the dear little fellow as he hopped from perch to 
perch, singing so merrily, wondering what you could 
mean, at once the rain came in torrents against 
the pane close by his cage; but that did not make 
him — singing. Then I thought, if such a little 
bird a8 Charlie, shat up all alone in a cage, with no- 
thing in it but seed and water, could sing so sweetly 
on such a gloomy day, I ought to be very happy and 

ul in such a beautiful home, with you, dear 
mamma, and . Then I watched him as he stooped 
to drink out of his tiny cup, and oh! mamma, after 
evi aw the dear little fellow lifted his head 
and looked up, just as though he were thanking God 
for the water... Then I felt so sorry to think how un- 
grateful I had been to God, after all he had given me, 
to fret about a rainy day. This is what Charlic 
taught me, dear mamma. Was it not a beautiful 
lesson ?” 

“ Yes; Mary has learned what I trust she will 
never forget,” said her mother ; “* but see, it is raining 
harder than ever. What will my little daughter do?” 

“Oh! you need not trouble yourself about me, 
matama,” replied Mary, with a smile. “TI will prac- 
rs Set lay with my dolls, and perhaps sing a duet 

if Ghanlie.” 


thus in many ways Mary amused herself, so 
that when night a she said That, thanks to Mr. 
Chatlie’s lesson, the rainy Saturday had been a very 

t one. And often afterwards, when tempted 
to fret, the little canary’s song would bring bright 
stiles to the child’s face, driving ali frowns away. 
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I wonder if my little reader has a canary? Per- 
haps not. Never, mind; only imagine you hear 
Charlie singing when tempted to fret, and think of 


Mary. 

Te aa be you live in the country, and if so, can 
go to school in the woods and fields, and take lessons 
from hundreds of teachers. I should like very much 
to take your little hand in mine, and wander with 
you beneath the trees, where the beautiful birds are 
singing; but as that may not be, suppose you take 
brother or sister instead, and with them isten to those 
lessons of cheerfulness and praise which the dear little 
birds are for ever teaching. 








Short Arrotws. 


Huminity.—The Christian graces grow only under 
the shade of the Cross, and the root of them all is 
humility. 

Ienorance.—So long as thou art ignorant, be not 
ashamed to learn; he that is so fondly modest as not to 
acknowledge his own defects of knowledge, shall in time 
be so foolishly impudent as to justify his own ignorance : 
this is the greatest of all infirmities, and the chief of 
follies. 

A Houmsir Farts.—In the meditation of divine 
mysteries, keep thy heart humble, and thy thoughts 
holy ; let philosophy be not ashamed to be confuted, nor 
logic blush to be confounded; what thou canst not 
prove, approve; what thou canst not comprehend, be- 
lieve ; and what thou canst believe, admire; so shall 
thy ignorance be satisfied in thy faith, and thy doubts 
swallowed up with wonders. The best way to see day- 
light is to put out thy candle. 

CurisT1AN Dutigs.—The aggregate amount of 
Christian duties may be reduced to three things—faith, 
obedience, and patience ; and the vital principle which 
animates them all is submission. Faith is a submission 
to the oracles of God; obedience is a submission to the 
commanding will of God; patience is a submission to 
the chastisements of God. 

BENEVOLENCE.—No disposition is considered as more 
important in the realisation of genuine Christianity, 
than true benevolence; and amid all the glories of re- 
ligion, this is most resplendent. Repentance wears a 
countenance smiling in grief and placid in * look- 
ing unto Him that was pierced.” Faith stands on the 
Rock of eternal ages, and keeps her eye fixed on the 
cross of Christ. Hope reclines upon her anchor, whilst 
storms and billows howl around; but Benevolence, sur- 
rounded with the atmosphere of heaven, smiles with 
ineffable beneficence, stretches out her hand to relieve 
the wants of mankind, and, mingling her praises with 
these of the celestial world, attunes her songs to the 
melody which encircles the throne of God. 

Man, Gop’s INSTRUMENT FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
Man.—To convert man, God-has not employed the 
ministry of angels: he has not sent a choir from before 
his throne to wing their seraph way along our world, and 
presides in the air, as they fly, the glad tidings of his 
ove to Jesus; no, but he hath deposited the glad 
tidings in earthen vessels, and commanded his poor, 
helpless, sinful servants, fellow-sinners with those they 
pes sy to go and carry his blessed Word over all the 
world: “Go and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Faro anp Goop Works.—Faith is the link that 
binds us to our Saviour ; good works the link that binds 
us to our fellow-men. Faith is the light of the soul; 
love is the mirror in which it is reflected. Tho mind is 
the prism of faith; the heavenly ray falls on it, and we 
cali the refraction by the names of “joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, and tempe- 





rance.” Faith without works is a vine without grapes ; 
faith without love is the faith of devils. Faith is a 
fruit tree; and neither oaks nor elms, however full of 
leaf, are accounted such. “ Without faith it is impossible 
to please God ;” without good works it is impossible to 
attest its reality before men. Faith is the channel by 
which all that is pure and angelic is received into tho 
soul; love is the overflowing of that fountain, which 
gushes out in benevolence and good-will to all. Faith 
sees with the eyes, feels with the heart, and works with 
the hands of love. 

THe SoLprER OF THE Cross.— He lives amidst 
dangers and temptations. ‘The hosts of darkness com- 
pass him about. They see him and know him, even 
when man sees and knowshimnot. They put forth the 
utmost of their craft and power to ensnare or to over- 
come him. He is but one, and they are legion. They 
know no pity, allow no breathing—they give no quarter. 
The strife is awfully unequal, yet it must not be fled 
from. One against thousands; and these mysteriously 
invisible—each one mightier far than he. Help from his 
fellow-saints he cannot look for.. They have their own 
battles to fight; and, besides, their help would avail . 
nothing. He must fight, and he must overcome alone. 
Woe be to him if he falters or yields one foot breadth, or 
entertains the thought of fleeing, or of ing terms 
of peace! It is not the fight of a day, it is the fight of 
years—the protracted battle of a life-time; but he fights 
it well. He conquers. It has been a desperate strife, 
but he has “overcome through the blood of the Lamb.” 

Gop 1s LovE—God is love: all his perfections and 

rocedures are but so many modifications of his love. 
at is his omnipotence, but the arm of his love? 
What his omniscience but the medium through which 
he contemplates the objects of his love? hat his 
wisdom but the scheme of his love? What are the 
offers of the Gospel but the invitations of his love? 
What the threatenings of the law but the warnings of 
his love? They are the hoarse voive of his love, saying, 
“Man, do thyself no harm.” They are a fence thrown 
round the pit of perdition, to prevent rash men from 
rushing into ruin. What was the incarnation of the 
Saviour but the richest illustration of his love? What 
were the miracles of Christ but the condescensions of his 
love? What were the sighs of Christ but the breath of 
his love? What were the prayers of Christ but the 
pleadings of his love? What were the tears of Christ 
but the dew-drops of his love? What is the earth but 
the theatre for the display of his love? "What is heaven 
but the heights of his mercy, from whose summits his 
blessings, flowing down in a thousand streams, descend 
to water and refresh his Church, situated at its base. 

Br SteapFast.—A martyr, being asked by his enemies 
how it was, when encircled with flames and suffering 
intolerable torments, that neither cries nor groans escaped 
him, thus replied: “I did indeed suffer most praary de 
but when my ot 9 at its worst, an angel stood by 
my side, and with his finger pointed to heaven.” Oh! 
then, whoever thou art that art tempted to commit a 
sin, do thou think on death, and that thought will be an 
angel to thee. The hope of heaven will raise thy courage 
above the fiercest threatenings of the world ; the fear of 
hell will rob its persuasions of their enchantments, and 
the very extremity of thy trial may itself contribute to 
animate thy exertions, by the — sega gai 
thy endurance now, the greater will be thy here- 
after. The wildest temptations will shortly have an end ; 
the fiercest flame must burn out for want of fuel; the 
most bitter cups, when drunk to the dregs, will trouble 
thee no more. These things are temporal, and hasten to 
pass away; but the hope that is visible to the inward 
eye of faith is unfading, eternal, heavenly. Bear up, a 
little while bear up, in the cause of immortality! If 
thy trial is intolerable, it will so much the sooner have 
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an end, Thy heart may break, but the good angel pret 
to heaven; and One greater than the angels will, ere 
long, fulfil his promise—* Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
oF THE Rev. MatrHew Wi1Kks.—One 
day a poor man belonging to his church, who had 
something of Matthew Wilks’s manner as to the matter 
of wit, and who, certainly, was a very worthy and pious 
man, came to his door and told his minister that “his 
r wife had just been confined, and that she had 
Ane him another fine child, But then, so it is,” 
added he, “God has not given us this day a morsel of 
food in the house.” “Ah,” said Matthew Wilks, affect- 
ing great indifference, “John, I have always understood 
that when God sends achild into this world, healso sends 
bread with it.” ‘“ Most true, your reverence,” replied 
John ; “ God’s goodness always does so; but then, he has 
sent the child to me and the bread to you; therefore it is 
that I have come for it.” “Come in, John,” said 
Matthew Wilks, as a tear coursed down his cheek ; “come 
in and take as much as you want.” 








MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MRS. DARE’S FASHIONABLE GOVERNESS. 
“THERE’s such a row atour place!” suddenly an- 
nounced Cyril Dare, at the Pomeranian Knoll dinner- 
table, one Monday evening. 

“ What about?” asked Mr. Dare. 

“Some money’s missing. At least, a cheque; which 
amounts to the same thing.” 

“Not quite the same,” dissented Mr. Dare: “unless it 
has been cashed.” 

“I mean the same for noise,” continued Cyril. 
“There’s as much fuss being made over it as if it had 
been fourteen pounds’ weight of solid gold. It was a 
cheque of Dunns’; and the master put it in his desk, or 
says he putitin, When he came to look for it, it was 

ne. 

* Who took it? ” inquired Mr. Dare. 

“Who's to know?  That’s what we want to find 
out.” 

“ What was the amount ?” 

“Fourteen pounds, I say. <A paltry sum. Ashley 
makes a boast, and says it’s not the amount that 
bothers him, but the feeling that we must have some- 
body false near us.” 

“Don’t speak so slightingly of money,” rebuked Mr. 
Dare. “Fourteen pounds are no‘ so easily picked up, 
that it should be pleasant to lose it.” 

*T’m sure I don’t want to speak slightingly of money,” 
returned Cyril, in a rebellious voice. “You keep me 
too short, sir, for me not to know the full value of it. 
But fourteen pounds cannot be much of a loss to Mr, 


AD : 

“If I keep you short, you have forced me to it by 

ag extravagances—you and the rest of you,” responded 
. Dare, in a short, emphatic tone. 

An unpleasant pause ensued. When the father of a 
family intimates that his means are running low, it is 
not a welcome announcement, The young Dares had 
ba obliged to hear it often lately. Adelaide broke the 

Dee. 

‘How was the cheque taken ?” 

“It was a cheque brought by Dunns’ people on Satur- 
day night, in exc for money, and the master placed 
it in his desk in the counting-house,” explained 
Cyril. “He went into Mr. n’s room to watch the 
packing, and was away an hour. When he got back, the 
cheque was gone,” 
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* Who was in the counting-house ?” 

“Not a soul, except Halliburton. He was there all 
the while.” 

* And no one else went in?” cried Mr. Dare. 

“No one,” replied Cyril, sending up his plate for 
some more meat, 

“ Why, then, it would look asif Halliburton took it ?” 
exclaimed Mr. Dare. 

Cyril raised his eyebrows, “No one would venture to 
suggest as much in the hearing of the manufactory. It 
appears to be impressed with the opinion that Halli- 
burton, like kings, can do no wrong.” 

“Mr. Ashley is?” 

“Mr. Ashley, and downwards.” 

* But, Cyril, if the facts be as you state, Halliburton 
must have been the one to touch it,’”’ objected Mr. Dare, 
“Possibly, the cheque may have been only mislaid ? ” 

“The counting-house underwent a thorough search 
this morning, and every corner of the master’s desk was 
turned out, but nothing came of it. Halliburton appears 
to be in a maze of surprise as to where it can have gone; 
but he does not seem to glance at the fact that suspicion 
may attach to him.” 

“Of course, Mr. Ashley intends to investigate it offi- 
cially ?” said Mr. Dare. 

“ He does not say,” replied Cyril. “He had the two 
packers before him this morning separately, inquiring if 
they saw anybody pass eis the room to the counting- 
house on Saturday night. He also questioned me. We 
had none of us seen anything of the sort.” 

“Where were you at the time, Cyril?” eagerly 
questioned Mr, Dare. 

Knowing what we know, it may seem a rointed 
question. it was not, however, spoken assuch. Mr. Dare 
would probably have suspected the whole manufactory, 
before he had cast suspicion upon his son, The thought 
which really crossed his mind was, that if his son had 
happened to be in the way, and had seen the thief, 
whoever he might be, steal into the counting-house, so 
that, through him, he might be discovered, it would have 
been a feather in Cyril’s cap in the sight of Mr. Ashley. 
And to find favour with Mr. Ashley, Mr. Dare con- 
sidered ought to be the ruling aim of Cyril’s life. 

* T was away from it all, as it happened,” said Cyril, in 
reply to the question. “ Old Lynn nailed me, on Satur- 
day, to help paying the men. While the cheque was 
disappearing, I was at the delightful and recreative em- 
ployment of counting coppers.” 

“Did one of the packers get in ?” 

“Impossible. They were under Mr. Ashley’s eye the 
whole time.” 

“Took here, Cyril,” interrupted Mrs. Dare, the first 
word she had spoken; “is it sure that that yea and nay 
Simon of a Quaker has not helped himself to it?” 

Cyril burst into a laugh. “ He is not a Simon in the 
manufactory, I can tell you, ma’am. He is tvo much of 
a martinet.” 

“Will Mr. Ashley be at the manufactory this 
evening, Cyril?” questioned Mr. Dare. 

“You may as well ask me whether the moon will 
shine,” was the response of Cyril. “Mr. Ashley comes 
sometimes in an evening; but we never know whether 
he will, or net, beforehand.” 
* Because he may be glad of legal assistance,” re- 
marked Mr. Dare, who rarely failed to turn an eye to 
business. 
You may remember the party who formerly sat round 
Mr. Dare’s dinger-table on that day, some years ago, 
when Herbert was pleased to fancy he fared badly, 
not appreciating the excellencies of lamb. Two of that 
y were now absent from it—Julia Dare and Miss 
Bon n. Julia had married, and had left England with 
her husband; and Miss Benyon had been discarded for a 








more fashionable governess, 
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This fashionable governess sat at the table now. She 
was called Mademoiselle Varsini. You must not mistake 
her for French; she was an Italian, but had béén & 
great deal in France, and spoke the languagé as a native— 
indeed, it was more ready to her now than hér child- 
hood’s tongue; and French was the eee. 6 was 
required to converse in with her pupils, Rosaai inn 
Dare. English also she speke, but with a foreign accent. 
She was somewhat peculiar looking. Hér complexion 
was of pale olive, and her eyes were light blue. It is 
not often that light blue eyes are seen in conjunction 
with dark skin. Strange eyes they were—eyes 
glistened as if they were of glass; in short, they had, at 
times, a hard, glazed appearance. Her hair, of a 
purple black, was drawn from her face, and twisted into 
innumerable rolls at the back of her head. Smooth and 
beautiful it was, as if a silken rope had been ooiléd 
there. Her lips were thin, and compressed in a retnark- 
able degree, which may have been supposed to indicate 
firmness of character. Tall, and full across the bust, for 
her years, her figure would have beén called a fine one. 
She wore a closely-fitting dress, of some soft, dark 
material, with small embroidered cuffs and collar. 

What were her years? She said twenty-five; butshe 
might be taken for either older or younger. _ It is 
diflicult to guess with certainty at the age of an Italian 
woman. Asa rule, they look much dlder a ee 
women; and, when they do begin to show age, they show 
it rapidly. Mr. Dare had never cordially approved the 
engaging of this foreign governess. Mrs. Dare hi 





picked her up from an advertisement, and had per- | 
sisted in engaging her, in spite of the written references | 


being in French, and that she could only read one word 
in ten of them. Mr. Dare’s scruples were solely pecuniary 
ones. The salary was to be fifty pounds per anhum; 


he had heavy expenses on him now. “ 


| 


just double what bad been paid to Wh aye ; and 


want with a fine foreign governess? ” 


made no impression upon Mrs. Dare. The lady was | inclined towards his fellow-creatures, unless 


at did the girls | 
e asked. th be 


in hopes some professional business might arise to him 
in the investigation of the loss spoken of by Cyril. He 
was not a culatly covetous man, aiid had never been 
deemed an over-graspine ae in business ; bit circum- 
stances were rendéting him so now, His general ex- 
penses were enormous—his sons contrived that their ex- 
a should be énoriious; atid Mr. Dare sotnetines 

id not khow Where to tutn to méet them. Anthony 
drained hini—it was Mr. Daré’s owh expression ; Her- 
bert drained him ; Cyril wanted to dyain; George was 
working on for it. rifling odds and ends, arising in a 


+ | lawyer’s practice, that, 3 , Mr. Dare would 
it ty trouble ht 


scarcely have cared mself to utidertake, 
were eagerly sought for by hitn now. He tmust work 
to live. It was not that his practice was a bad one; it 
was an excellent practice; but, do as Mr. Dare would, 


his expenses outran it. 

He bent his stéps to the manufactory. Had Mr. 
Ashley not been there, Mr. Dare would lave gone on to 
his house. But Mr. og oo Ap there. They wére shut 
in the private room, and Mr. Ashley oe particulars 
of the loss, more in detail than Cyril given them. 

“here is but one opinion to be formed,” observed 
Mr. Dare. # Young burtoh was the thief. The 
cheque could not go of itself; and nobody else appears 
ag Hh been - it.” Willinm, Mr, Dare had 

n urging the pene illi r. Dare no 
covert i: Zig Hie w his inferences from the eir- 
cumstances told to him, and from them alone, and he 


ad | spoke in accotdance with them, The resentment he had 


once felt against the Halliburtons, for fixing theniselves 
in Helstonleigh (though the resentment was on Mrs. 
Dare’s rd rather on his), had long ago died 
away. ey did not come in his path, or he in theirs ; 
they did not presume upon the relationship; had not, 
so far as Mr. knew, made it known abroad; there- 
fore they were quite welcome to be in Helstonleigh, for 
Mr. Dare. To do Mr. Dare justice, he was rather kindly 
self-interest 


engaged, and arrived in Helstonleigh: and Mr. Dare | prompyet him the other way. Cyril often atmused him- 


had declared, from that hour to this, that he could not | self 
er of the tade tolerable friends and compattions when together, 


make her out. He professed to be a great r 
human face, and of human character. 

“Has there been any attempt made to cash the 
cheque ?” continued Mr. Dare to Cyril. 

“Ashley said nothing of that,” replied Cyril, “It 
was lost after banking hours on Saturday night; there- 
fore he would be sure to it at the bank before 
Monday morning. It is Ashley’s loss; Dunns’, of course, 
have nothing to do with it.” 


“It would be no difficult: matter to change it in. the | 


town,” remarked Anthony Dare. “Anybody would 
cash a cheque of Dunns’; it is as good as a bank note. 

Cyril lifted his shoulders, “The fellow had better 
not be caught at it, though.” 

“What would be the punishment in Angleterre for a 
crime like that?” spoke up the governess. 

“He would be trans for a longer or a shorter 
period,” replied Mr. Dare. 

“What you would phrase aux galéres, madethoiselle?” 
struck in Herbert. 

* Ah, ca!” responded mademoiselle. 

As they called her “mademoiselle” we must do the 
same. ere had been a discussion as to what she was 
to be called when she first came. Miss Varsini was not 
grand enough. The Signora Varsini was not deemed 
familiar enough for daily use; besides there being some 


little uncertainty as to the strictly orthodox pronun- | the 


ciation of the word, signora, Therefore, mademoisélle was 
decided upon. . It ay to be all obo to soak ¢ 
herself, She had been accustomed, she said, to 
called mademoiselle in France. 

Mr. Dare hurried over his dinner and ae 6, and 
ross, He was going to find out Mr. Ashlev, He Was 


| 


| 





home by abusing William Halliburton: they 


but Cyril could not overget his feelings of dislike; a 
feeling to which jealousy was now added, for William 
found moré favour with Mr. Ashley than he did. Cyril 
ve vent to his anger in explosions at home, and 
liam was not in them: but Mr. Dare had 


learnt what his son’s prejudicés were worth. ~ 
‘ "Tt must,” Mr. Date, “have been Halli- 
urton. 

“No,” ied Mr.‘ Ashley. “There are four per- 
sons, of olf Sinee wh wit in my manufactory on 


) 
Saturday night, for whom I will answer as tonfidently 
as I would for a or James Meeking and George 
Dance are two. I believe them both to be honest as 
the day; and if additional confirmation, that it was not 


they, were ni , neither of them stirred from be- 
neath my own eye g the possible time of the loss. 
The other two Samuel Lynn and William Halli- 
burton, 


uel Lynn is above suspition ; and I have 
watched Wi ow up from boyhood—always up- 
right, truthful, and honourable, but more 
bar ere! year by year, as the pate have come. 

ee ay he is,” acquiesced Mr, Dare, “Indeed, I 
like’ his myself. There's sothething unusually 
frank about coursé, you will ‘have it officially 
investigated ? I came down to offer you my services in 

matter 


“You are » was the reply of Mr, Ashley, 

“Before oh Be Sie cae ae Pe be tay 

tage e chéque’s disappearance was not caused 
m: — : 

Me y yourself?” interrupted Mr. Dare, in surprise. 

“T do not think it was, mind ; but there is a chance of 


more 
3 
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it. I remember tearing up a paper or two after I re- 
ceived the cheque, and putting the pieces, as I believe, in 
the waste-paper basket. But I won’t answer for it that 
I did not put them into the fire instead, as I iton 
my M8 to Mr. Lynn’s room, to call over the bill of 
parcels,’ 

“But you would not tear up the cheque?” cried 
Mr. Dare. 


tr. : 

“Certainly not, by intention, If I did it through 
carelessness, all I can say is, I must have been careless. 
No; I shall not stir in this matter for a day or two.” 

* But why wait ?” asked Mr. Dare. 

“Tf the cheque were stolen, it was probably changed 
somewhere in the town the same night; sot this will 
soon be known, I shall wait.” 

Mr. Dare could not bring Mr. Ashley to a more busi- 
ness-like frame of mind. He quitted the manufactory, 
and went straight to the police-station, there to hold an 
interview with Mr. Sergeant Delves, a popular officer, 
with whom Mr. Dare had had dealings before. He 
stated the case to him, and put up Mr. Delves to ferret 
out what he could. 

“In a private manner, you know, Delves,” said 
he, winking at the sergeant, whom he held by the 
shoulder. “There’s not a doubt, in my opinion, that 
the cheque was changed that same night—probably at a 
public-house. Go to work sub rosd—you understand; 
and any information you may obtain, bring quietly to 
me. Don’t take it to Mr. Ashley.” 

*T understand,” replied Sergeant Delves, a portly man, 
with a padded breast and a red face, who always looked 
as if he were throttling, in his official costume. “Ill 
see to it.” 

And he did: and very effectively. But the evening is 
not yet over at Pomeranian Knoll. 

The dinner-table had broken up. Anthony Dare 
quitted the house soon after his father. Mrs, Dare 
turned to the fire for her after-dinner nap; the young 
ladies, save Adelaide, proceeded to the drawing-room. 
Adelaide Dare was thinner than formerly; and there was 
a worn, restless look in her face, that told of care or of 
disappointment. She remained in her seat at the dessert- 
table, and, fencing herself round with a newspaper, lest 
Mrs. Dare’s eyes should open, took a letter from her 
pocket, and spread it on the table. 

The Viscount Hawkesley had never come forward to 
make her the Viscountess ; but he had not given up his 
visits to Pomeranian Knoll, and Adelaide had never given 
over hoping. It was one of his letters she was poring over 
now. ‘T'wo or three years back she might have married 
well. A clergyman had been desirous to make her his 
wife. Adelaide declined. She had, possibly, her own 

rivate reasons for believing in the good faith of Lord 
wkesley. She was not the first who has thrown away 
the substance to the shadow. 

Mademoiselle Varsini had not turned into the drawing- 
room with Rosa and Minny: she had gone up to the 
school-room. There she stirred the fire into a blaze, sat 
down in a chair, and bent her head in what seemed to be 
an attitude of listening. 

She did not listen in vain. Soon, stealthy footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs, and a streak of ver- 
milion flashed into the olive cheek of Mademoiselle 
Varsini, and she pressed her hand upon her bosom, as if 
to still its beating. “ Que je suis béte!” she murmured. 
French was more familiar to her than her native tongue. 

The footsteps proved to be those of Herbert Dare. 
tall, handsome man now, better-looking than Anthony. 
He, Herbert, would have been very handsome, but that 
his features were “ete by the free expression they had 
worn in his youth—more free, even, than that which 
characterised the face of Mr. Dare. He was coming in 
to pay a visit to the governess. He paid her a good 
many visits : possibly, he deemed it a mark of politeness 





to do so. Some gentlemen ara polite, and some are the 
contrary; some take every opportunity of improving 
their minds, some don’t care whether they improve 
them or not. Herbert Dare we should count amidst the 
former class: a thirst for foreign languages must, un- 
doubtedly, be reckoned one of the desires for improve- 
ment. Minny Dare had one day broken in upon a visit 
her brother was paying to mademoiselle, and she (very im- 
pertinently, it must be owned) inquired what he was doing 
there. “Taking an Italian lesson,” Herbert answered, 
and he did not want her, Minny, to bother him over it. 
Minny made a wry face at the Italian books spread out 
between Herbert and mademoiselle, seated opposite each 
other, at either end of the table, and withdrew with all 
speed, lest the governess should press her in to share it. 
Minny did not relish Italian lessons so much as Herbert 
appeared todo. He came in with quiet footsteps, and 
the first thing he did was to—lock the door. The action 
may have been intended as a quiet reproof to Miss 
spay if so, it is a pity she was not there to profit 
y it. 

“ Have they asked for me in the salon?” began the 
governess. 

“Not they,” replied Herbert; “they are too much 
occupied with their own concerns.” 

“Herbert, why were you not here on Saturday 
night?” she asked. 

“On Saturday night? Oh—I remember. I had to 
go out to keep an engagement,” 

“You might have spoken to me first, then,” she 
answered, in a tone of resentment. “ Just one little 
word. I did come up here, and I waited—I waited! 
After the tea, I came up, and I waited again. Ah! 
quelle patience !” 

“ Waited to give me my Italian lesson.” 

Herbert Dare spoke in a voice of laughing raillery. 
The Italian girl did not seem inclined to laugh. She 
stood on one side the fire, and its blaze—it was the only 
light in the room—flickered on her compressed lips. 

ore compressed than ever they were to-night. 

“ Now, what’s the use of your turning cross, Bianca ?” 
continued Herbert, still laughing. “ You are as exacting 
as if I paid you a guinea a lesson, and went upon tue 
system of ‘no lesson, no pay.” If——” 

“Bah!” interrupted mademoiselle, angrily: and it 
certainly was not respectful of Herbert, as pupil, to call 
her by her Christian name—if it was that which angered 
her. “I am getting nearly tired of it all.” 

“Tired of me! Ven might have a worse pupil——” 

Will you be quiet, then!” cried she, stamping her 
foot. “Iam not inclined for folly to-night. You shall 
not say again you are coming here, if you don’t come, 
mind—as you did on Saturday night.” 

“Well, I had an engagement, and I went straight 
off from the dinner-table to keep it,” answered Herbert, 
becoming serious. “Upon my word and honour, it was 
not my fault, Bianca: it was a business engagement. I 
had not time to come here before I went.” 

“Then you might have come when you returned,” she 





said. 

“Scarcely,” replied he. “I was not home till two in 
the morning.” 

Bianca Varsini lifted her strange eyes to his. “ Why 
tell me that?” she asked, her voice changing to one of 
mournful complaint. “I know you went out from 
dinner—Rosa said it, in the salon, at tea-time: but I saw 
you when you came in again. It was past ten. I saw 
you with my own eyes.” 

“You must have good eyes, Bianca. I went out from 
the dinner-table——” 

“Not then—not then; I did not see you then,” she 
vehemently interrupted. “I saw you when you went 
out the second time.” ‘ 

“T declare I don’t know what you mean,” he said, 
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turning to her. “I did tot come in until two in the 
mortiing. It had stritvk two.” 

But L saw you,” she persisted. “Tb, was atotety 
and TI saw you cross the lawn from the dining-troo 
window, add go out. I was at this window, and I 
watched you go in the diréction of the gate.” 

«Bianca, you were dreaming! I was not neat the 
lisuse.” 

Again she stamped her foot. “ iy you deceive me ? 
Would f say I saw you if I had not?” 

Herbert had once seen Bianéa Varsini in a passion, 
He did not care to see her in 6ne again. When he said 
that he had not come near the house, or into it, from the 
time of his quitting it on rising from dinner until two 
in the morning, he had said the strict truth. What th 
Italian girl was driving at, he could not imagine; bu 
he deemed it as well to drop the subject. 

“You are a folle, Bianca, a8 you often call PGs i 2 
said he, jestingly laying hold of both her hands. “ You 
go intoa temper for nothing. I’d get rid of that haste, 
if I were you.” 

“Tt was my mother’s temper,” she answered, any ing 
her hands away, and letting thein fall by her side. “Do 
you know what she once did? She spit in the face of 
the Archevéque of Paris!” : 

“She was a lady!” cried Herbert, ironically. “ How 
was that?” : 

“ He offended her. He was passing her in procession 
at the féte diew, and he said something reproachful to 
her, and it put her in a temper, and she spit at him! 
She could do worse than that if she liked! Stie could 
have diéd for those who were kind to her; but, let them 
offend her—je les en fais mes complimens !” 

“T say, Bianca, who was your mother ?” ; 

“Never you mind! She was on the stage; not what 
you English call good. But she was good to me; and 
she wished me to be what she was not. When I was 
twelve she put me into a convent. La maudite place !” 

Herbert laughed. He knew enough of Freitch to 
understand the expression. 

“Tt was mandite tome. I must not dance; I must 
not sing ; I must not have my liberty to do the simplest 
thing on earth. I must be up in the morning at m 
prayers; and then at my lessons all day; and then al 
prayers again. I did pray, I did pray to the Virgin to 
take me from it. I nearly pray my heart out—and 
she never heard me! I had been there a year—figure 
to yourself, a year !—when my mother came to see me. 
She had been back in Italy. *Take me away,’ I said to 
her, ‘ before I die!’ ‘No, Bidnca mia,’ she answered, 
‘Tleave you here that you may not die; that your life 
may be happier than mine is, for mine is the vreie 
misere.’ I not tell you in Italian, as she spoke, for you 
not understand it,’ rapidly interrupted moiselle, 
“My mother, she continued to me, ‘When you. are 
insttucted, you shall become a gouvernante in a family o} 


shame; and, perhaps, you will make the good parti in 
marriage, Though you have no fortune, you will be 
accomplished; you will have the maniére and the 
tournure; you Will be Belle’ Do you think me Belle de 
she abruptly broke off again, 
“Enchanting!” answered Herbert. 
told you so five hundred times?” np 
Stie stole a glance at a little old-fashionéd oval glass 
which hung over the mantel-piece, and then went on. 
“My mother would not take me out. Though I 1 
down on the flag-stones of the visitors’ parlour, ol 
L wept for it, she would not take mo otit, ‘Tt 
your good, Bianca mia,’ she said ; and I rem 
seven years, Seven years! Do you figute it?” 
“But I suppose you got reconciled ? eeieere 
“We get reconciled to the worst hf tims,” she 
answered, dreamily gazing into the fire with her strange 





hh 


lily of | had my libe 
the noblesse ; you shall consort with the princes without | can a) a 


“Have I not| No! 





eyes, I pressed, down my despair. into myself at first, 
aud I Yoked out for the opportunity to rin away, We 
were fis closely kept as the nuns in their cells, in their 
ry Sg in their grated chapel ; but, sooner than 
not have had my will, arid get away, I would have set 
the iaoPen fire |” 

“T say, mademoiselle, don’t you talk treason!” cried 
Herbert, laughing. 

* Do you think I would not ?” she answered, turning 
to him, a gleaming look of fierceness in her eyes, “ But 
I had to wait for the good opportunity to escape; and, 
while I waited, news came that my mother had died. 
She cauglit a cold one night when she was in her bare 
evening robe, and it séttled in her throat, and formed a 
dépét, and _she died. And so it was all over with my 
éscape! My mother gone, I had nowhere to fly to. 
And I stopped in that enfer seyen years,” —_, 

“You are complimentary to. convents, Bianca, 
Maudite in one breath, enfer in another |” 

“They are. all that, and_ worse!” intemperately 
responded the Italian girl. “They are—mais n’importe, 
c'est fini powr moi. I had to beat down my heart then, 
and stop in one, Ah! I know not how I did it, I look 
back, and wonder, Seven yours bs 

But who paid for you all that time ?” 

“ My mother was not poor. She had enough for that, 
She made the arrangements with a priest when sho was 
dying, and paid the money to him, The conyent edu- 
cated me,and dressed me, and made me hard. Their 
cold rules beat down my rebellious heart ; beat it down 
to hardness, I should not have been so hard but for 
that convent!” 
ae Oh, you are hard, then ?” was the remark of Herbert 

are 


“Tan be!” nodded Mademoiselle Varsini. ‘ Better 
not cross me!” peal 

“ And how did you get out of the convent ?” 

When I was nineteen, they sent me out into a situa- 
tion, to teach music and my own , and French 
and English, mney taught well in the convent: I could 
speak English then as readily as I speak it now; and 
they gave e a box of clothes and four five-frane pieces, 
saying that, was the last of my mother’s effects. What 
cared 1? Had they turned me out penniless, I should 
have j to go. I served in that first situation two 
rH It, was easy, and it was good pay.” 

mt Soak pre ple? at " 

“But, certainly; It was not more than one 
mile off the convent, There was but one little pupil.” 

TEAC PLE ws ds, at ate 
“I was put in a passion one day, said, 

that sho Was fightoned to kee me, ! I have 
ad adventures, a tell you. In the next place, I did 
not stay three months ; the ennui came to me, and I left 
it for another that I found ; and the other one I liked—I 

y liber I should ‘have stayed in that, but one 
came an¢ turned me out of it.” ‘ 
A fresh governess?” 

* No; a man—a hideous. He was madame’s brother, 


and he was wrinkled and yellow, and his long, skinny 
fingers were like claws. wanted to marry him; 
he said he was rich, Sell m to that monster? 


o!—continue a governess, ratl , forming 








madaitie two pupils had gone to the Odéon, an 
be came to the little cade where I sat, He, locked the 
Soot, So d he would not unlock it till ve him a 
‘omise to be his wife, I stormed, and I sto1 make 


of my hand, the imbecile ! 

Twas onged eo? a 

you not ring the bell?” interrupted 
* Bon! Do wo have bells in every room in the old 
P a houses ? 4 Fold have pull spon the window, 
but he stood against the fastening, laughing still; so t 


i 
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dashed my hand through a pane, aiid the glass clattered 
down to the court below, and the servants camie dut to 
Wook up. ‘I canidt utido the dude doot? I called to 
them; ‘come and break it open’ So that hideous 
undid it then, and the servants got some water and 
bathed my hand, ‘But why need the signora have put 
her hand through the glass? Why not have opened 
the window ?’ said one, ‘What is that to you?’ I 
said. ‘You will not have to pay for it. Bind my hand 
up,” They wrapped it in a handkerchief, and I put 
én my bonnet and cloak, and went out. Madéline—she 
was the cook, and a good old soul—saw me. ‘ But 
where is the signora goitig to so late as this?’ she 
asked. ‘Where should I going, but to the phar- 
macien’s ?? I answered ; and I went on my way.” 

“We say chémist’s, in England,” observed Herbert. 
“ Did he find your hand mich dai Sal 

“TI did not go thers. Thitik you I madé attention to 
my hand? I went to the—what you call it p—cutlers’ 
shops, through the Rue Montmartre, and I bought a 
two-edged stiletto. It was that long—pointing from her 
wrist to the end of hér finger—besides the handle. I 
showed it to that hideous the néxt day. ‘You come to 
the room where I sit again,’ I said to him, ‘and you 
will see’ He told madame, his sister, and she said I 
must leave.” 

+ tt looked at cote — —_ which 
had gone white in the telling, her glistening, y q 
her drawn-in lips. “ You would not have area Aten 
the stiletto, though !” he cried, in some wonder. 

“TI not dare! You do tot know me. When T am 
aroused there’s not a thing I would not daré to do. TI 
am not ruffled at trifles: things that excite others do not 


trouble me. ‘Bah! What matter trifles?’ I say. =f 
mother always told me to let the evil spirit lie torpi 
within me, or I should not die in my bed.” 


“T say,” cried Herbert, half mockingly, “ what reli- 
gion do you call yourself ? ” , 

She took the question literally. “I am Catholic or 
Protestant, as is agreeable to my places,” was the ver 
candid answer. “Iam not a dévote—a saint. Where 
the use of it ?” 

“That is why you genérally have those violent head- 
aches on Sunday,” said Herbert Dare, laughing. 


* You ought———” 


There was an interruption. Rosa Dare’s ager: 
were heard on the stairs, and they halted at the : 
“< Mademoiselle Varsitii!” she called out. , 

Mademoiselle Varsini did not answer. Herbert Dare 
flung his handkerchief over the handle of the door in 
such a manner that it hid the keyhole. tri 
the door, found it fastened, and Went off grumbling. 

« It’s my belief mudemoiselle locks herself in there to 
get a nap after dinner, 2s mamma does in the’ dining- 
room !” 

She was héard to enter the gen era and bang 
the door. Herbert softly gece that of the sclteol- 
room, arid went down after his sister. 

“TI say, Herbert,” cried Rosa, when he entered, “ have 
you seen anything of madembiselle ? ” : 

*qy* ed Herbért. “Do you think I keep 
mademéiselle in my pocket P ” ! 

“She goes and locks herself up in the school-room 
after dinner, and I can’t think what she does there, or 
what she an be at,” retorted Rosa. 


« At her devotions, su Herbtert. 
The words did tek’ pital it ere wie had then 


e F 

joined the circle.  “ Her T will not have oi- 
Tele Vatsini sited” dhe ook chy 
is a most efficient instructress for and inny, _ 
we must be careful nob to give her offence, 

should leave.” 


“Pm sure I have heard of foreign Worien telling | can 


their beads till cock-crowing,” persisted Herbert. 





“Pid:c até Roman Catholics, A Protestant, like 
Mademoiselle Varsini e 

Mrs, Dare’s Fs itd words were cut short by the 
appearance of midiselle Varsini herself. She, the 

verness—turned to Rosa, “What did you want just 

now whién you came to the school-room door ?” 
.. “I wanted you to show me that filet stitch,” answered 
Rosa, some impertinence peeping out in her tone. 
“And I don’t see why you should not answer when I 
knock, mademoiselle.” 

“Tt may not always suit me to answer,” was the calm 
reply of the governess, “My time is my own after 
dinner ; and Madame Dare will agree with me that a 
governess should hold full control over her school-room.” 

“You are perfectly right, mademoiselle”’ acquiesced 
Mrs. Dare. 

Mademoiselle went to the piano, and dashed off a 
symphony. She was a brilliant player. 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A VISION IN HONEY FAIR. 

THE surmise that the missing cheque had been changed 
into good money on the Saturday night, proved to be a 
correct one. hite, thé butcher at the corner of the 
shambles, had given change for it, and locked up the 
cheque in his cash-box, Had he paid it into the bank on 
Monday, he would have found what it was worth. But 
hé did not. Mr. White was a fat man with a good- 
humoured countenance and shiny black hair, Sergeant 
Delves proceeded to his house somé time on the Tuesday. 

“T hear you cashed a cheque of the Messrs. Dunn 
on Saturday night,” began he. “Who brought it to 

?”” 


“Ah, what about that cheque?” returned the 
butcher. “One of your men has been in here, asking 
: on get teal abd it,” said 

= ut_it,” said the sergeant. 
stole from Mr, Ashley.” 

“Stole from Mr. Ashley!” echoed the butcher, staring 


“Tt was 


with all his eyes at Sergeant Delves. 
“Stole out of his desk. And you stand a nice chance, 


White, of losing the money, You should be more 
cautious. Who was it brought it here? ” 

« "Twas & D preg iy A respectable man, at any rate, 
"RE Bt ohied th r himself do’ 

, replied the sergeant, sitting himself down on 
thé meéat-block—trather a damp seat from its just having 
been cleaned with hot water. Delves liked to make 
himself familiar with his old friends in Helstonleigh in a 


ed i is 5 ane, it was only lately he had been 


be B sergeant. “Now ! let’s have the par- 


Foutars, te. 

“T had just shut up my shop, all but the door, when 
in_come a ag od ina sie and cap. ‘ Could you 
oblig y 6 Messrs. Dunn with change for a cheque, Mr. 
te?” gays he, handing a cheque to me. _‘ Yes, sir, 
said I, ‘ Se: very happy to oblige em, Would you 
like it in gold?’ he said he would like it in gold, 
and zave it to him, ‘Thank yo,’ ‘said he; ‘I'd have got 
it nearer if I could; for I’m troubled to death with 
tooth-ache, but people are shut up;’ and I noticed that he 
had ‘a is white handkerchief up to his mouth and 
nose. He went out with the gold, and I put up the 
cheque. And hat’s all I know about it, Delves.” 

a: ahh you now Who it was?” ~ 

“No, I don’t. He got @ cap on, with the ears 






‘om his cheeks ; and, what with that, and the 

he cap falling over his eyes, and the white 

kerchie! Rates ie Pe one, | ORS eee 

a sigh : ice. The shop was pretty near dark, 

d, for the gas was out. There was only one tallor 
at - ¥ 


di é t he place, 4 
“Tf a man Came in, disguised like that, asking to have 
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a cheque changed into gold, it might have occurred to 
some tradesmen that there’d be some’at wrong about it,” 
cried the sergeant. “ 

“T didn’t know he was disguised,” objected the butcher. 
“T saw it was a good cheque of the Messrs. Dunns’, and 
I never gave a thought to nothing else. I’ve had their 
cheques aforeto-day. Mr. William Dunn has dealt here 
for meat this twenty year. But, now that it’s put into 
my head, I begin to think that he was disguised,” con- 
tinued the butcher. “His voice was a odd one, thick 
and low, and he spoke as if he had got plums in his 
mouth.” 

“Should you know him again ? ” 

“Ay. Chat is, if he came in dressed as he was then. 
I’d know the cloak amid a hundred. It was one of them 
old-fashioned plaid rockelows.” 

* Roquelaures,” corrected the sergeant. 

“Something of that. The collar was lined with red, 
with a little edge of fur on it. There’s a few such 
shaped cloaks in the town now, made of blue serge or 
cloth.” 

“ What time was it?” asked the sergeant. 

“Just eleven. I was a-shutting up.” 

Sergeant Delves took possession of the cheque, and 
proceeded to the office of Mr. Dare. A long conference 
ensued, and then they went out together towards Mr. 
Ashley’s por & On the road they happened to 
meet Cyril, and Mr. Dare drew him aside. 

“Do you happen to know anybody who wears an old- 
fashioned plaid cloak ?” he asked. 

“Halliburton wears one,” replied Cyril. “The 
greatest Guy of a ape Pen ever saw. ‘I say,’ con- 
tinued Cyril, “ what’s old Delves doing with you?” 

“Not much,” carelessly said Mr. Dare. “He has 
been looking after a little private business for me.” 

“ Oh, is that all!” and Cyril, ee | reassured, tore 
off on the errand he was bound. For reasons best 
known to himself, it would not have pleased him that 
Mr. Sergeant Delves should be pressed into the affair of 
the cheque, At least, Cyril would have preferred that 
he should not. 

He executed his commission, a business one that he 
had been charged with by Samuel Lynn, turned back, 
passed the manufactory, and took his way to Honey Pair 
on a little matter of his own, It was only the purchase 
of a dog—not to make a mystery of it. A dog which 
ha taken Cyril’s fancy, and for which he and the owner 
had not yet been able to come to terms. So he was 
going up again to try his powers of persuasion. 

As he walked rapidly through Honey Fair, he saw a 
little bit of by-play on the opposite side. A young 
woman in a tattered gown, and dirty bonnet drawn over 
her face, was walking along as rapidly as he, Her bent 
head, her humble attitude, her shrinking air, her haste 
to get out of the sight of others, all betrayed that she, 
from some cause or other, was not in good odour with 
the world around. That she felt herself under a 
stigma, a ban, was but too apparent ; a ban of humilia- 
tion, for which she had only herself to thank. The 
women that met her hurried past with a toss of the head, 
and then stood to peep after her, as she disappeared in 
the distance. 

She hurried ; hurried past them ; glad, it seemed, to be 
away from their stern looks, their condemning eyes, 
Had you seen her, you never would have i er. 
In the dim eye, darker than of yore, the white cheek, the 
skeleton form, no likeness remained of the once blooming 
Caroline Mason. 


Just as she passed opposite to Cyril, Fliza Tyrrett 


came out of a house and met her full; and His peokiog Pollok. 


up her skirts, lest they should touch those con’ aye 
ones, wer past with a sidelong reproach of the eye, 

a scornful gesture. Caroline’s head only bent the lower, 
as she glided away from her old companion. 


Leeresnrperenrere= 5 eran epee none se =~ separate pean encanta neater aes er = 


It had been just as well that Charlotte East had not 
sent back that bundle, years ago, to surprise Anthon: 
Dare. It was years now, since Charlotte herself 
come to the same conclusion. 

(To be continued.) 








Witerary otices, 
_-~e— 

The Last Judgment. A Poemin Twelve Books, A New 
Edition, revised and amended. London: Longmans, 
We must confess to not having seen this poem before. 

It now comes before us with neither preface nor any 

other indication of the author’s name, aim, or place of 

abode. The internal evidence points to the north of 
the Tweed, where Thompson and Burns, Grahame and 

Pollok, and many others, have won a great name in this 

department. There is something daring in the con- 

ception of this poem, whose subject, as the author says 
in his argument of the first book, is “the last judgment 
of men, demons, and angels; with the consequent glory 
to God as the governor of the universe, and to Christ as 
the Divine Mediator.’ Unlike Milton, Pollok, and 
others, who have made sacred themes the subject of 
their epics, our author writes in rhyme. He has 
voluntarily undertaken the production of some three 
hundred pages of rhyming couplets, amounting to cer- 
tainly more than seven thousand lines. The mechanical 
labour thus performed must have been very consider- 
, able,as the writer is, for the most part, correct in his 
rhymes and exact in his measures, It is not often that 
enything like halting occurs, although examples may be 
found of lines capable of improvement, as in the fifth 
book, where Satan makes a speech, beginning— 
“ Dominions, thrones, princedoms, and powers of hell,” 
which would read more smoothly— 
Princedoms, dominions, thrones, and powers of hell. 


The poem exhibits considerable power of thought, as 
well as of expression, although. it reminds us very fre- 
quently of Milton and Pollok. We do not say that the 
, author has consciously imitated these poets; but he has 
frequently fallen into the same train of ideas, and 
adopted similar forms of expression. He has not 
sim trodden in the footsteps of his precursors, he has 
aed iberally the imagery of the Scriptures. Yet with 
all this, he has pean’ the vigour of his imagination 
throughout, so that he can claim a place among those 
who have written with independence and originality. 
As a composition, and as an effort of genius, the poem 
before us claims a title to varied excellence, It is fresh, 
earnest, and energetic from first to last, and may be 
read with an interest which seldom flags, 

The poem has another feature which deserves our 
approval; its sentiments are ponerell such as the 
Christian reader will accept. T' is little that would 
= y Rages by most of us. taser, it is remark- 
ably from everything approaching extravagance. 
The author has written very soberly, without writing 
heavily ; and we may fairly say that he has written 
easily and naturally, and in a thoroughly religious 
temper and tone. On the whole, we are greatly 
with the poem, which we think is calculated to do good, 


.| and which few pious readers will peruse without satis- 


faction Pees mp ecrae We have no br vanes § in 
saying that our merits a place among those whom 
he | himself mentions with approval, and with whom 
he is no doubt familiar—Milton, Cowper, Young, and 


If our itted, there are many passages 
which we aa like to quote, but we on only find 
room for the following sketch of the philanthropist at 
the judgment seat :— 
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u 
And, joyful, Christ's benign approval heara. 
Large soul, and geiierous his heart, 
Less blessed to receive than to impart: 
Still anxious to diminish human woe, 
His bosom throbbed with sympathetic glow; 
Nor did his pity end in words alone; 
By deeds of mercy was his kindness shown. 
To feed the poor, to succour in distress, 
The sick to visit, and the wretched bless; 
To lessen vice, the way of virtue clear, 
And send the Gospel blessings far and near— 
Was still his aim, with love of Christ inspired, 
And not by love of wesidly amy fired. 
Whate’er his sphere, he la! to do good ; 
By some despised, by some misunderstood, 
Pure pleasures oft from mercy's springs he drew, 
And felt such joys as worldlings never knew— 
Joys which from spreading joy spontaneous flowed, 
And bliss which God on generous minds bestowed.” 


We have not chosen this passage because of its 
greater excellence and beauty, but because it is a fair 
average specimen of the author’s tone, manner, and 
merits, 


“ There, glorious, the philanthropist appears, 
was his 





A Scheme for the Education of the Daughters of Working 
Men, By E.Warren Francis. London : Houlston 
and Wright. 

This is a reprint from the “ Ladies’ :” and 
develops a plan for training the daughters of working 
men in all that may be needed to fit them for active 
life. ,An establishment is proposed, to contain a certain 
number of girls under the direction and superintendence 
of competent persons. ‘The funds are to be partly 
derived from parents and partly from others. None can 
feel more deeply than we do the importance of proper 
training for young women, but we are afraid this scheme 
is not bag of extensive adoption, as so many nts 
must either keep their daughters at home, or send them 
out to earn something towards the common stock. Much 
may be done at an elementary school ; but it is at home 
that the great work of preparation for home duties will 
have to be carried on for working men’s families, 





Abba Father ; being Ten Lectures on the Lords Prayer. 

By the Rev. James BE. Cummine. Edinburgh: 

aclachlan and Stewart. 

The Lord’s Prayer has often been chosen as the theme 
of devout meditations. Anything se concise, and yet so 
full; so simple, and yet so beautiful; so natural, and yet 
so heavenly, is elsewhere not to be found in words. Mr, 
Cumming commences with a lecture on Christian 
prayer. The next eight lectures are founded on the 
successive clauses of the Lord’s Prayer: the whole 
family; the great home; the holy name; the advent; 
not our will, but thine; bread and manna; the Christian’s 
sins; the gate of sin. The last lecture is “ Earth’s 
Hallelujah.” The prayer itself is viewed as comprising 
an introductory thought, prayer for God’s glory, prayer 
for man’s necessity, and a concluding hymn. The 
lectures are in a profoundly religious spirit, and will 
greatly tend to deepen the reader’s admiration for the 
divinely taught prayer upon which they are founded, 
For serious moments, and calm Sabbath hours, the book 
1s admirably well fitted, and we shall be surprised if its 
merits do not secure it a permanent place in the 
Christian’s own library. The style is simple and un- 
adomned, but still very beautiful, and altogether this little 
volume is one which speaks from the heart to the heart. 





th She, of Grove Hall. A Story of 1662. Lon- 
ion: Snow. 

. Many of the best tales of our time have a basis in fact.. 
The one before us interweaves the record of actual 
occurrences with imagi details. Its design is 
apparently to illustrate the state of affairs two hundred 
years ago, when many good men found themselves desti- 
tute and oppressed, because they complied with the 
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dictates of theit consciences. We cannot read any 
account of those times without feeling profoundly 
thankful that they are gone. Our disputes sometimes 
lead to bitterness and unseemly outbreaks of language, 
but it is no longer possible for religious disputants to 
have recourse to violence. The days of suppression and 
of oppression among us are gone, we trust, for ever, and 
we be no one will be so unwise as to blame this genera- 
tion for what their fathers did. During these two 
centuries there has been a flood of light poured upon the 
question of religious liberty, and now all have freedom 
to worship God according to their consciences. The 
volume before us may be instructive as a striking 
picture of the troubled age to which it refers. 


Death’s Bondage Broken. From the “Note Book of a 

Country Pastor.”’ London: Jackson and Walford. 

A narrative setting forth some remarkable passages 
in the Christian experience of a deceased lady. Such 
memorials are of special interest to the friends and 
relatives of departed saints, and instructive to all. 














Progress of the Cruth. 


BELGIUM. 

TuEnRx is in this country an admirable association, com- 
monly known as the Belgian Evangelical Society. Its 
, the Rev. Leonard Anet, has recently given 
some account of its operations, which appeared in the 
“ United Presbyterian Missionary Record.” From that 
account we have pleasure in presenting the following 
extract :— 
“Phe work is divided into five branches or schemes : 
the regular preaching of the gospel, or congregations 
and stations; the schools; the colportage ; the publica- 

tions; and the book shop and depdte 
“ Congregations and Stations —We have now nineteen 
congregations and stations, six of which have, by the 
blessing of God, been established within the last five 
years; and in five of them congregations of communi- 
cants have been formed, and in all of them many hearers 
attend the public meetings for worship. The members 
and the hearers are entirely composed of converts from 
Rome, except in the case of one congregation, that of 
Antwerp. ts this last city, since we had a chapel, 
which is twenty months ago, more than five thousand 
Romanists have heard the good tidings of salvation ; 
but the regular attendants are Protestants from Hol- 
land, among whom a great deal of good is done by the 
ministry of our missionary. It was not for the Dutch 
Protestants residing in Antwerp that we placed a mis- 
sionary in that city ; but as they have no other oppor- 
tunity to hear the preaching of the truth, we consider 
our work there as important as if the audience was com- 
posed of Romanists. I repeat that, in the five other 
stations of which I speak, the communicants are all 
converts from Rome, and the hearers are Romanists. 
For example, in the station of Houdeng, situated about 
twenty-four miles from Brussels, and established two 
years and a half ago, there are more than forty communi- 
cants, all converts from Rome, and between two and three 
hundred hearers, of whom not a single one was born a 
Protestant. And these communicants have given 
proofs that they are—so far as man can judge—truly 
converted to God. Such a result, in the space of less 
than three years, is, I think, a great blessing. Generally 
speaking, I may say that the work advances in all our 
congregations and stations without cessation, and that 
many conversions have taken place during the last 


ear, 
ser Besides these congregations, there are many groups 
of converts situated in different parts of the kingdom, 
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who are too far from any chapel to be able to attend 
public worship, These groups have been forme 
various instruments and circumstances; some by. the 
reading of the New Testament and of tracts, and some 
by other means, I will give but one pane 
from many. Little more 1 two @ young 
man, en in a manufactory ab Brus id to 
several of his fellow-workmen baw he h ught a 
New Testament; but not being to understand it, 
he was very desirous to get somebody who would give 
to him the right meaning, A young man who 
present answered, ‘I know a Protestant chapel in whieh 
every Monday the Gospel is expounded; I will take you 
there if you like. ‘Most happy shall-I be to go, 
replied the other. So they went, and after a very few 
months this young man, who was so anxious to under- 
stand the Gospel, was convinced of the errors of Rome, 
of his state of sin, and of the atonement patie for. his 
sins by the shed blood of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ. 
He obtained hope and peace by the assurance of his 
reconciliation with God through the mediation of his 
Son. After that he went back to his village, situated 
about twenty miles from Brussels, and gave to his family 


an account of his change. His poor nts were terrified 
at hearing that he had left the ih. Church and 
become aProtestant. Warm discussions took place; the 


priest of the parish was called in,and every effort was made 
to bring back that young man to the Pope’s Chureh; but 
all was in vain. So far from being brought back to his 
father’s religion, he succeeded, under the blessing of 
God, to bring to the knowledge of Christ all his family. 
So his father and mother, his brother, and his three 
sisters have been converted, and, we have reason to 
believe, truly converted to God.- As soon ag they 


enjoyed the comfort of a divine hope, they felt the de- | for 


sireto render their neighbours partakers of like privil 
And now in that yillage twenty-five persons have left 
the Papist religion, and are seriously engaged in the 
way of salvation. The chief means have been the 
reading of the New Testament and religious tracts, and 
the blessing has been given by the Holy Spirit. They 
assemble together every Lord’s day to read the Bible, 
pray, and exhort one another, and a minister visits them 
from time to time. So, besides our nineteen stations, we 
have many such little flocks of believers spread through- 
out the kingdom, and they are torches amidst the dark- 
ness of superstition and unbelief. 

“ Deaf and Dumb Evangelist —We have engaged in 
the work an evangelist who is deaf and dumb. He was 
brought out from the Church of Rome about twenty 
years ago, and for these four or five years he has felt 
anxious to bring to the knowledge of the Gospel his 
fellow-sufferers ; and he has been the instrument, in the 
merciful hands of God, of the conversion of eleven of 
them, who were all born and brought up Romanists. 
They have been carefully examined with regard to their 
faith and. religious convictions by a@ minister and an 
elder, and after that admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 
Now we employ that dear friend to visit in Brussels, 
and in many other towns, his fellow-sufferers, and teach 
them the way of salvation. He also presides over the 
meetings of the deaf and dumb in Brussels .every 
Sabbath when worship is observed.” 


The M la (Rapti ) contains of 
e Missionary Her aptist) contains a notice 

the Grande Ligne mission in Canad, part of which will 
no doubt be interesting to our readers, Twenty-two 
missionaries, male and female, have been wi 

the society during the year. Among these the wives of 
married missionaries are not included, most of 
them render useful service in the stations at which they 
reside, Six of these twenty-two are ministers, three are 
evangelists and colporteurs; while others are occupied in 





by | Grande Ligne and Longueil. 





the work of teaching in their educational institutions at 
The tment of evan- 
gelisation includes Montreal, Quebeo, St. Mary, St. Pie, 
Roxton, Granby, Ely, Stuckley, St: Remi, St. Constant, 
and Henryville. Most of these places are filled with 
Romanists, and the spirit of opposition, as might be ex- 
cted, is very strong, often very virulent. But the 
rethren are cheered by the steadfastness of the little 
churches over which they exercise a watchful eare, and 
by the additions which are, from time to time; made to 
them. In their educational institutions they have had 
to rejoice. Of the garg resident pupils there is 
reason to hope well, an 4 they all have received some 
good, both moral and spiritual. Of these twenty appear 
to have been truly converted, several. of whom were 
Romanists when they entered the. schools, It is well 
remarked by the writer of the report, that “conversions 
among young people always give rise to our fears, as we 
know how easily they are tempted, and are fully aware 
of the many sins to which they are exposed. The bad 
habits of those who come to us for the first time, their 
want of discipline, their ignorance, lead us to think 
that a great deal of evil may yet be mixed up with 


their religious feelings, However, in our experience 
rg year, we cannot have been mistaken in a real Li 
0! he 


ae which God has mercifully wrought. 
upils have been studious, have shown good feelings 

wards their teachers, and haye expressed their 
gratitude for the good they have received. The last 
examination, which lasted a day and a-half, took place 
in the presence of a large concourse of friends, who 
seemed delighted with the progress made by the 
scholars. Jud ng ie a ees, every one went 
away happy and thankful, the teachers icularly so, 
they were certain that the year had been a blessed 
one for the institution.” 


. JAMAICA, 

Ovkr readers will remember the remarkable revival in this 
island, particulars of which have from time to time ap- 
peared in these columns, In reference to the revival, 
the Rev. W. C. Murray (Wesleyan) thus writes :— 

“More than twelve months have elapsed since the Lord 
began in an extraordinary way to shower blessings upon 
us; and, blessed be his name, his work still continues to 
P uls are still being awakened, converted, and 
saved. When it pleased the Holy One of Israel thus to 
visit his people, making bare his arm in their salvation, 
many, as in days of old, wondered, as ef beheld the 
stricken, and heard their strong crying and deep groans 
for deliverance, whereunto this would grow, while others 
confidently predicted that in a few weeks, or days, all 
this “ ado about spiritual things” would pass away like a 
shadow or cloud, and nought remain but the recollection 
of a period of great excitement. We have had neither 
time nor inclination to attend to these prophets of evil ; 
but, like Nehemiah, having a { work to do, we were 
anxious to direct, comfort, and counsel the many who 
were so suddenly arrested in their folly, and so earnestly 
inquired, ‘ What must we do to be saved?’ Fully per- 
suaded that it was a great blessing suddenly shed forth 
upon us, and confident that it could never come to 
nought, we looked onward, and eigs pig asa neces- 
sary result of the Spirit’s operation, the Spirit’s fruit. 
And gratefully do we record that the general results 
have not only negatived the predictions of those who 
undertook to judge matters of which they knew no- 


th | thing at all, but have also exceeded our own large ex- 


pectations. Remembering the intense excitement which 
prevailed, the large number who desired admission into 
our societies, it surely is matter for devout thankful- 
ness that so few have turned aside to their old evil 
ways, 
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Weekly Calendar 
OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASsOCIATED 


AUGUST 3. 
ArcuBisHor SeoKER DIED.—On this day, in the 
year 1768, died Thomas Secker, Archbishop of Canter- 
ury. He was one of the greatest supporters af the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and his lectures and sermons which have been 
published are much admired. 
AUGUST 4. 

Jonny Rowek, 4 sae MisstonaRy, DrED.— The 
Baptist Missionary Society was established in the year 
1784, ai Nottingham. Ata meeting held in this town, 
it was determined that one hour on the first Monday ia 
every month shoyld be devoted to solemn and special in- 
tercession for the revival of genuine religion, and the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom throughout the 
earth; and about three years afterwards, it found g 
most deyoted adherent to their cause in es” ag Wm. 
Carey, of Moulton, in Northamptonshire. He appears 
to haye been deeply imbued with commaiseration fo 
the state of the heathen, and, from the gecaraphina! 
knowledge which he obtained, and the peculiar facility 
which he possessed in respect to the attainment of lan- 
guages, seemed a person designed, as it were, for some 
undertaking of more than ordinary interest. Twelve 
months now passed, and the annual meeting was held 
at Nottingham; Mr. Carey preached the sermon, and 
took for his text a passage from the fifiy-fourth opener 
of Isaiah, “ Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them 
stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations; spare 
not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes; for 
thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on the 
left; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make 
the desolate cities fo be inhabited.” After stating, in 
his introduction, that the Church was here addressed as 
a desolate widow, residing in a small cottage; that the 
demand to enlarge her tent clearly intimated an increase 
of her family ; and that to account for this unexpected 
change she was reminded that “her Maker was her 
husband,” who should be “called the God of the whole 
earth,” he took up the passage as affording legitimate 
ground for two important exhortations, yiz., Lxpect 
great things from God, and attempt great things for 
God, This sermon appears to have made a great im- 
pression upon his audience ; it was published, and the 
profits were given in aid of the society, which began to 
flourish, and they then determined to send missionaries to 
the heathen, First, they directed their attention to 
the East Indies, and sent many missionaries out there. 
In the year 1813 a mulatto, of the name of Moses 
Baker, living in Jamaica, had in some way laid hold of 
the Baptist doctrine. He had for some years laboured 
among the poor negroes, attempting to teach them 
religion. Hearing of this society, he wrote to them, 
stating the field that was open for missionary 
labour, whereupon the Baptists resolved on attempting 
to form a regular mission in that island; and on 
the 8th of December, 1813, Mr. John Rowe, a young 
man of exemplary piety and diligence, a student in the 
college of Bristol, was solemnly designated to the work 
of the ministry, with a view to his settling in the West 
Txdies. On the 81st of the same month he sailed with 
his wife from Bristol, and on the 23rd of February, 181 
he arrived at Montego Bay, whence he proceed 
to Flamstead, the residence of Mr. Baker, twelve 
miles from Falmouth, He soon, however, took a house, 
and opened a school. He also opened a gratuitous 
Sabbath-school for the children of poor people and 
slaves, whose owners would permit them to attend, and 





previously to his attempting to preach, he waited on the 


na ey to apariea him ef his design. This gentleman 





¢ Dany y gave his permission, but assured Mr. 
we that, so long as he continued to act with propriety, 
he would use his interest to promote the objects of the 
mission ; and ag a proof of his solicitude for the benefit 
f the school, he placed the child of a slave under Mr. 
towe’s instructions. Preaching was then regularl 
commenced, gnd the persons who assembled, both 
negroes and white people, conducted themselves with the 
utmost decorum, though previous to this a persecution 
had raged on the island, and numbers of the inhabitants 
were said to be prejudiced against missions. Mr. Rowe 
did all in his power to promote the spiritual welfare of all 
around him, and had the most anxious concern never to 

ve HRpoconary offence by taking a step out of his proper 
ine, In many letiers that he wrote to the society he 
poelianly sete forth the claims of the poor negroes, and 
their gratitude. In one he says, “‘ Here are many souls 
continually heaving a sigh to Hngland, and in their 
broken lai erying out, ‘Oh, buckra ! buckra no care 
for poor black man’s soul. Buckra know God in Eng- 
land. Oh, buckra! come over that great water, and instruct 
we bps negro.’* But he was suddenly ealled from the 
field eflabour, Leaving Falmouth for Montego Bay, in 
eppsrently good health, in June, 1816, he was taken ill 
the latter end of July, and sent hastily for the mulatto | 
minister, but before he arrived he had expired on this 
day in the aforesaid year, He has left a name for deeds 
of devotion and works of charity that are even now 
remembered in Jamaica. 


AUGUST 6, 


OswWALD, THE First CaRist14n Kina or Nortu- 
URBRRLAND, SLAIN IN BatrieE.— The English Saxon 
ingd 
54 


om of the Northumbriaus was founded by Ida, in 

After lis death, the northern part, called Bernicia, 

was preseryed by his children; but Deira, that is the 

southern part, comprising Yorkshire and Lancashire, 

was occupied by Alla, or Alla, and after his death was 

recovered by Ethelfrid, grandson of Ida, who ruled the | 
whole kingdoms of the Northumbrians twenty-four years. | 
He being slain in battle by Redwald, king of the East | 
Angles, in 617, his sons, Eanfrid, Oswald, and Oswitook | 
refuge among the Scots, where they were instructed in 

the Christian faith. In the meantime, Edwin, the son 

of Alla, reigned seventeen years over both kingdoms; 

but in 633 was killed fighting against the united forces | 
of Penda, the Mercian, and Cadwalla, king of the | 
Britons or Welsh, who was a Christian by profession, 
but a stranger to the truths of his religion; he was in 
manners a barbarian. When this revolution occurred, 
the three brothers returned from Scotland, and the 
elder, Eanfrid, obtained the kingdom of Deira, but 
seeing that his subjects scorned the Christian religion, 
he repounced it, sacrificing his principle for the love of 
station. He was soon after killed by treachery, and 
Oswald was called to the throne, but instead of re- 
nouncing his faith, as his brother had done to court the 
favour of his subjects, he boldly declared his religion, 
and laboured hard to convince them of the truth of 
Christianity, and had appointed times when he preached 
to them the new doctrine—with some success, we may 
be sure, because upon a certain day when he had met to 
do battle with Cadwalla, who was ravaging all the 
Northumbrian provinces, not only as a conqueror but 
as a tyrant, as they neared the enemy, he assembled 
his soldiers around him, and said to them, “ Let us now 
kneel down, and jointly pray to the Omnipotent and 
only true God, that he would mercifully defend us from 
our proud enemy ; for he knows that we fight in a just 
wel defence of our lives and country.” And, says Bede, 
all the soldiers did as they were commanded. At the 
same time he put a rude cross, to signify the banner 
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under which they fought. The present town of 
Oswestry, in Shropshire, is said to have taken its name 
from this circumstance, being first called Oswald’s Cross, 
The Almighty was pleased to answer his prayers, for his 
small'army obtained a complete victory over Cadwalla, 
who was killed in the battle, Oswald, after giving 
thanks to God, immediately set himself to restore 
order throughout his dominions, and to plant in them 
the faith of Christ. By his ambassadors he entreated 
the king and bishops in Scotland to send him a bishop 
and assistants, by whose preaching the people whom he 
governed might be grounded in the Christian religion, 
and reeeive baptism. They sent a pious man, of the 
name of Aidan, and the king was ‘so pleased with his 
learning and zeal, that he went with him wherever he 
preached, and because he did not know the English 
language suiliciently at first, the king would himself be 
the interpreter, and explain his sermons and instructions 
to the people. In an extraordinarily short time rude 
churches sprang up in his dominions. Oswald was ex- 
ceedingly pious; le would several times in the day retire 
for prayer, Arter he had reigned’ for eight years in 
great prosperity, Penda, the pagan’ king of. Mercia, 
found means to raise an army and invade-the Christian 
dominions of Oswald, and on the 5th of August, 642, he 
was slain in battle. When he saw himself surrounded 
with the arms of his enemies, he offered a prayer for 
the souls of his soldiers. His last words were, “ O God, 
be mereiful to their souls;” and he fell dead, smitten down 
by his enemies. He is acknowledged to be the first who 
thoroughly introduced Christianity into that part of the 
country. 





AUGUST 6, 


JUSTUS AND PASTOR BEHEADED.—In the fourth cen- 
tury Dacian was governor ef Spain, under Dioclesian 
and Maximian, and he was one of the most furious 
ministers of their cruelty in persecuting the Christians. 
In his progress through his province, seeking for Chris- 
tians to torture and to destroy, he arrived at Complutum, 
now called Alcala de Henares, and having caused the 
Roman edicts to be read in the market-place, he began 
to put to the most exquisite tortures the Christians that 
were brought before him, Justus and Pastor were 
children, who were just learning the first elements of 
literature in the public school of that city (the first 
being thirteen, the latter only seven years old), Hearin 
of the torments that the Christians were enduring, an 
seeing relations amongst those that were sentenced, 
they threw down their books, and ran to the place 
where the governor was interrogating the people; the 
racks and other instruments of torture were standing 
around,-and the poor boys uttered a cry ofshame. They 
were-soon taken notice of, apprehended, and presented to 
the judge. He foamed with rage to see children brave 
his power and authority, and not doubting but a little 
correction would allay their courage, commanded them 
to be most severely whipped. This was executed in the 
most barbarous manner; but, to the astonishment of 
both soldiers and spectators, they eried out, “ We are 
Christians; whip as you may, we will never repent!” 
Then they exhorted and encouraged each other to bear 
their torments for Christ, and for an eternal crown. 
Thus were they flogged till they fainted, and then they 
were asked if they were Christians. “ Yes,” cried the 
poor children, “and God will punish you for beating us 
because we love him.” Whereupon the authorities in- 
foriued the judge that it was in vain to expect that their 
resolution could be vanquished by torments, and then the 
cruel Dacian gave orders that they should be privately 
beheaded. This sentence was executed in a field near 
the town, on this day, in the year 304, and their bodies 
were given up to their friends for burial. Many years 
afterwards their bodies were discovered, taken up, and 
re-buried with great pomp in the church of St. Rosa. 
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AUGUST 7. 
ARREst oF LEiaHr Prorestant Nobirs IN 
Francre.—We have before spoken of the dreadful per- 
secutions the Protestants of France were ‘subject to 
during the reign of Louis XV. They had frequently 
petitioned the former sovereign for relief, but without 
effect. In the month of June, 1763, a national synod 
was held in Languedoc. All the provinces, except thosd 
of the north, sent representatives to it. The pastors 
and elders addressed a new petition to the king, and in 
speaking of their fellow-religionists they made use of 
bolder language than they had hitherto employed. 
“ All the members of this synod,” they said, “ have re- 
newed, with holy eagerness, in their own name, and in 
that of their respective provinces, the solemn promise to 
do all that is in their power to maintain the Protestant 
faith, and in spite of all opposition, though we may be 
driven to seek shelter in some other land, we shall still 
profess the same faith, celebrate the same worship, 
practise the same morality, exercise the same disci- 
pline, and lend each other that mutual succour 
which proves that we are of one heart and of one 
mind. We promise at the same time to be most 
faithful and loyal subjects of your majesty, neither 
arguing or disputing about any other religion, except 
within our own sacred walls, if your majesty would 
only permit us to worship God in our way, and 
according to the free exercise of our conscience.” No 
reply was received to the petition, and the persesu- 
tion still went on, but not to the extent that it was 
previously carried. Local or personal vexations were, 
however, constantly occurring. Even four years after 
this, in Poitu, they had two houses fitted up for prayer, 
which were demolished by order of the public authori- 
ties. Families would have soldiers quartered upon 
them, who were evidently sent as spies. Protestant 
schools were ordered to beclosed. At Nismes they were 
carrying some benches to one of their meetings, and 
were proceeding there in large numbers, but they were 
forbidden to meet. ‘Those, however, who had already 
assembled refused to separate; they believed in a change 
in the general sentiment of the country, and were 
determined to hazard a resistance. The soldiers were 
ordered to arrest the leaders, and came there for that 
P ; among the congregation there were eight 
nobles, who stood forward and allowed themselves to be 
arrested, and assume the general responsibility. The 
officers who had arrested them felt more embarrassed 
than the prisoners. They offered them an opportunity 
of escaping. “ No,” they replied, “the public authori- 
ties must set us at liberty.’ This occurred on the 7th 
of August, 1767. The nobles were imprisoned for two 
months and then released, and the worship in ‘Protestant 
meeting houses was permitted. 


AUGUST 8. 

ArcuBisHop Sanpys DigD.—Edwin Sandys was 
Archbishop of York. He assisted in the translation of 
what is called the Bishops’ Bible, and was one of those 
nine divines appointed by Elizabeth to pk with nine 
Catholics before the Parliament, He died ‘on this day, 
A.D. 1588. > 

AUGUST 9, 
a erm bibior haben DIED.—He was a celebrated 
engli onconformist divine, possessing great literar 
talent, and published many valuable ware He died: 
on the 9th of August, 1824. 

Atso, on this day, in the year 1694, died Anthony 
Arnauld, a French theological writer. He was the 
greatest moralist of his day; for at that period great 
laxity prevailed in France, even amongst professed 
Christians, Arnauld wrote more than 100 works upon 
this subject, and is supposed to have done more for 
the improvement of morality in France than any 
other man, 
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ALEXANDER THE FIRST OF RUSSIA. 
Tue late Countess of Huntingdon was wont (as her 
ladyship expressed it) to bless God for the presence of 
that important letter, the letter “‘m,” in “many,” 
alluding to the passage in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (i. 26), wherein the Apostle states that 
“not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called; ” and subsequent expe- 
rience, while in the main it doubtless will confirm 
the word of Scripture, will give us cause to unite our 
praise with that of this noble-minded lady, that the 
Word of God has not precluded “ any,” to whatever 
extent they may, in this world, be surrounded with 
a halo that in its nature “fades away.” Of one of 
earth’s most exalted potentutes, one of the “ not 
many ” who exchanged a diadem corruptible for one 
that never can be marred, it is our privilege to treat 
in the present instance. 

The life of the Emperor Alexander, in his. early 
days, was that of a man of the world, and his love of 
pleasure the natural result of principles which he 
had imbibed from his birth ; yet like Solomon of old, 
and multitudes of others, from his time to our own, 
the emperor was constrained to confess, with regard 
to it all, that it was “‘ vanity of vanities, all vanity.” 
In vain did he attempt to banish reflection ; the 
voice of conscience was too loud to admit of even a 
lull to his susceptibility ; and he lived for years in a 
state of habitual dissatisfaction. A sense of responsi- 
bility toHim from whom hederived histemporary rule, 
coupled with a consciousness of shortcoming and sin, 
sufficed to divest. the brief authority he exercised of 
such measure of enjoyment as might otherwise have 
pertained thereto. In such a state of mind, the em- 
peror sought, in resolution for the future, to. find a 
solace from the troubled present ; but, like- all who 
have ever cherished this vain hope, the monarch found 
it in result valueless. Reminding one of a delineation 
of human ways pourtrayed by a Divine hand, the 
emperor, in this state of mind, ‘‘ went. and joined 
himself to a citizen of that country” (Luke xv. 15), 
or, in other words, he sought a refuge in man which, 
as yet, he had not learned to seek in the living God. 

Having heard of the piety of a Mr. Jung Stilling, 
counsellor at the court of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
he hoped to receive from this veteran gentleman the 
counsel and aid that he so much required. He sought 
and obtained an interview with’ him accordingly ; 
but, as the counsellor himself had not obtained a clear 
and simple view of the Gospel, he was of course unable 
toe communicate one. Hespoke to the emperor merely 
of the sovereignty of God, of his claims upon men, and 
of their obligation to observe all the Divine commands. 
With this end in view, he urged upon the emperor to 
increase his efforts to eradicate his inborn evil, and to 
persevere in practising that which is good. He did 
not tell the emperor of One whose right it was, to 
reign, whose goings forth have been from old, from 
the days of eternity (Mic. v. 2; Matt. ii, 2, 6), nor 
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did he speak of the decease accomplished by Him at 
Jerusalem (Luke ix. 31), and the satisfaction rendered 
thereby to the claims of Infinite Holiness. He had 
as yet to learn that on the cross of Christ all the attri- 
butes of Jehovah were seen to be in harmony, that 
mercy and righteousness there met together, and 
truth and peace there embraced each other. 

The venerable Stilling, although a man of piety, 
was so far from being spiritually intelligent, that, in- 
stead of directing this truth-seeking potentate to the 
person and the work of the King of kings, and ex- 
horting the emperor to the exercise of faith in Christ 
and in his ‘t accomplished” work, he directed his im- 
perial pupil’s efforts inwards, and hence proved to be 
the “miserable comforter,” which, in such circum- 
stances, one might anticipate. The earnest monarch, 
however, made the attempt to follow out the in- 
structions of hiz counsellor. From that time forward 
he might be observed struggling to overcome his 
passions, and to conquer the irritability which, in 
ordinary circumstances, was wont to show itself when 
he met with any opposition to his will. 

He applied himself diligently to the Scriptures, a 
copy of which (translated from the Vulgate) he 
habitually carried about with him, and endeavoured 
(one need scarcely add, fruitlessly) to fulfil the com- 
mands contained therein. The experience of this 
monarch at this period is a faithful reflex of that of the 
Apostle Paul, in similar circumstances. ‘To will 
was present with” his majesty, ‘‘ but how to perform 
that which is good he found not.” 

Such was the state of conflict within the breast of 
Alexander, when called to quit his capital, in order 
to take part in one of a widely different nature. This 
took place in the year 1813, A lady at the court, 
who had some knowledge of the monarch’s spiritual 
condition, sent him, at the moment of his departure 
from Riga, a copy of the 91st Psalm: “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say 
of Jehovah, (he is) my refuge and my fortress: my 
God ; in him will I trust,” &c. This psalm the lady 
entreated the emperor frequently to read, and as- 
sured him that he would find in it the consolation he 
required. The emperor took the paper in haste, put 
it into his pocket, and departed. He was three days 
without changing his clothes, and had altogether 
overlooked the little paper thus sent to him. Arrived 
at the frontiers of his empire, it fell to his lot, in 
attending public worship, to listen to the discourse of 
a. bishop, who took for his text the 13th verse of 
this very psalm—‘' Thou shalt tread upon the lion 
and adder: the young lion and the dragon shalt thou 
trample ‘under feet.” “This psalm, so clearly predictive 
of the Messiah, was treated by the bishop in relation 
to him. It arrested the emperor’s attention, and in- 
terested him; but imagine his astonishment, when in 
turning over his papers in the evening, he found the 
copy of this identical psalm, He read it, with the 
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emotion that one might under such circumstances 
anticipate, and failed not to recognise herein that an 
unsten hand had ditected that of the lady.at his court. 

Some time subsequent to this occurrence, a letter 
was read in the emperor's presence, from a Russian 
lady, of the name of Madame de Krudener, to one 


| recesses of my heart; you have ‘assisted me to dis- 
cover in myself some things which I never saw before ; 
I thank God for it; but.L-wish to have. more of this 
kind of conversation with you, and Lentreat you not to 

absent, yourself from. me.” Such was the nature of 
| the first interview between the Emperor Alexander 





Malle. de Stourdza. His Majesty was so much struck and Madame de Kradener ; such the simplicity which 
with the character of this letter (for the ‘writer bad gtace is ever wont to produce, whether it be seeit 
expatiated therein upon the merey of God, made | carrying on its quiet conquest: in a kingly: breast, or 
manifest in tle mission of the Lord Jesus), that he subduing the self-will of such as in this world occupy 
forthwith said to himself, ‘‘ There isa person who | a far humbler sphere of duty and of usefulness, 

ceuld explain if me ve is passing in my ova 
mind,” It will be well to observe, in ing, tha Poa wei M 

this lddy was the wife of the Baron de ‘Reudendr, | KNOWING THE TRUTH. 

The baron had been atbassador at several courts of EvanerxreaL truth is doctrinal; and to know the 
Europe, in which spheres the baroness was for years | truth is'to know these doctrines, _We may lay it 
distinguished for such natural and acquired powers down as @ general principle, that our knowledge of 
as are highly valued in the higher walks of life. | the truth, or our. knowledge of the Gospel, can never 











When led beyond the brilliancy of an earthly court, 
and brouglit to appreliend in some measuie the value 
of the glory that fadeth not away, this lady devoted 
herself entirely to the service of the Lord. Her efforts 
to advance his glory; it is said, were largely blessed, 
many being indebted. to her ardent instrumentality 
for the possession of spiritual life, 

On the opening of the cauipaign of 1815, the Em- 
peror Alexander, then on his way to head-quarters at 
Heidelberg, entered the city of Heilbronn. As he was 
approaching the:eity, his mind:was occupied with the 
subject of Madame de Krudener’s letter, and his con- 
templations re-awoke the desire he had formerly ex- 
perienced to have an interview with that lady. He 
was not aware that for three months past she had 
been a resident in the neighbourhood; hence his 
astonishment when, immediately on his arrival; the 
Prince Volkenski handed him a letter. of introduction 
brought by no other person than Madame de Kru- 
dener herself, 

“From Madame de Krudener!” vociferated the 
emperor, tliree times over, on beiiig informed. by the 
pritice by whom it was borne. ‘* What 4 providence! 
Where is she? Let her come itv immediately.” 

The. strain, in which. this godly lady addressed ‘her 


august catechumen may be gathered from the follow- | 


ing words.;, “ You are not yet- humbled before Jesus, 
sire; you have not yet, like the publican, cried from 
the bottom of your heart, ‘ God be merciful to mea 
sinner!’ And that is the reason you are not at peace 
with God, Listen to the voice.of a Woman, who has 
also been a great sinner, but who has found the par- 
don of all her sins at the.foot of. the cross of Christ,” 
In such a strain as this did Madame de. Krudener 
address her earthly sovereign for nearly three hours: 

The Emperor of all the Russias, for his part, eould 
only uttera few broken sentences ; resting his head 
on his bands, he-wept abundantly. ‘The truths that 
he heard from, his feminine subject's. lips. proved, in 
his experience, to be “quick (i.e. liyiug) and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword.” 

At length, Madame de Krudenér, wheasy at the 
state of distress into which her words had plunged 
her soveréign, said, ‘‘ Sire, I ask pardon for the man- 
ner in which I have spoken to. you; but, believe me, 
it is in the sincerity of my heart, and.asin the sight 
of God, that I have told you these’ truths, which 
have now for the first time beén déclared to you. I 
have only acquitted myself of a sacred duty towards 
you.” “Peat not,” replied the emperor} “ all that 
you have said finds a response to its veracity in the 


| exceed our knowledge of the doctrines of revelation, 
| Some do not like “doctrinal sermons, is ‘they are 
| pleased to call them ; but let it be! remembered that 
| just as ‘soon’ as wecease to h doctrines, just so 
| Soon we cease to preach the Gospel. ‘The Gospel is 
a system, of doctrines, ‘The whole Bible is full of 
doetrines, ia : 

Evangelical truth is experimental. “Tt is one thing 
to utiderstatid intellectually the doctrines of revela- 
| tioh, and quite another to experience their truth ; 
| one thing to be convinced of their truth, and another 
to know by experignce that they are true. Doctrinal 
knowledge is good; it is essential; but itis not 
enough, We must know the truth by experience. 
The Gospel is etninently experimental. ‘It is‘written, 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
| doctrine.” ‘*Yemust be borh again.” ‘ Ifdny man 
' be in Christ, he is a new creature.” .“ You hath he 
| quickened, who were dead.” 
| Evangelical truth is practical. We are not only 
| to experience the truth and its doctrines, but also to 
| practise its precepts. Its doctrines are principles’ 

whose trath we are to experience, and whose prac- 
| tieal tendency we are to exemplify in our conduct, 
| Henee it, is written, ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world,” 

‘Let others see your good works, that they may 
| glorify your Father which is in heaven.” : 
| Evangelical truth is reforming’ and ‘ aggréssive. 
| From its very nature it must be so. Its doctrines 
| being principles to be ienced and practised, and 
| being rendered effectual: by the influence of the 
| Spirit of truth, it must be transforming and purify-. 
| ing, both as it respects individuals and communities. 
| The truth makes free, delivers. It makes ‘men gvod, 
and constrains theiti to do gool. Like sted, it grows; 
like leaven, it pervades and transforms the whole 
mass. “‘ Now ye are dleau through the word"—the 
truth—‘ which I have spoken unto you.” 

Hence, doctrines are to be preached as a part of 
the. Gospel. They are a part of it, and must be 
steuibed sd such. Christians should strive to become 
| aéquainted ‘with these doctrines, and hence they 
‘ should love—-and demand—doctrinal preaching. 

Religious ence must be preached as 4 part of 
the aoe It is.a part of it, a most interesting and 
essential part, and should be preached as such. ‘To 
rob the dep of its experimental part, is to rob it 
of its life; for this :-inoved, its power and energy 


are at, a its efficieticy is lost: 
i e importance and se & holy:and con+ 
| sistent practice'isito be. preached as a part of the: 
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Gospel, | ‘' Faith without works is dead.” ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” ‘' If ye love me, keep my 
co ments,” ‘If ye continue in my. word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed.” 

gressive and reforming principles are to. be 
preached, as a, part. of the Gospel. All the grand 
schemes of: benevolence are to be urged forward asa 
part of the Gospel plan for the reformation and salva- 
tion of the world,, Every Christian is a missionary ; 
the. Church .is, ani association of, missionaries ;..and 
hence the Church is a missionary body, and her grand 
aim should be to spread the Gospel over the world. 








Scripture . Mhisirutions, 


(Acts vi. 1--vii. 53.) 

Cuap. vi. 1. ‘‘ There arose amurmuringof the Grecians 
against, the Hebrews.” For ‘‘Grecians,” the Greek text, 
has the, word.“ Hellenists.”, According to. Adam 
Clarke, the Hellenists were those Jews converted to 
Christianity who belonged to other countries... It 
seems that the Hellenes were, Greeks by birth as. well 
as language; and the Hellenists Greeks. by 1 

only, At,that time the Jews were widely scattered 
about, and numbers of, them. had adopted Greek. as 
their language. Probably most of those here alluded 
to had come to Jerusalem, for religious purposes, and 
while there had been converted to the faith of Christ. 

It is maintained, by some that the ists. were 
not Jews at. all by birth, but Gentile converts, or 
proselytes to. Judaism... This opinion is thought to, be 
countenanced by the fact that “ Nicolas, a proselyte 
of Antioch,” was chosen from among them... ‘The 
truth may be that the Hellenists were all who used 
the Greek language, whether Jews or proselytes, Jews 
by birth or Jews, by religion, 

It is very clear that the first dispute which, arose in 
the Chureh was, connected with temporal matters, 
The. Hellenists, thought that the Hebrews. did not 
administer the common, fuad, with, strict. equity, and 
especially complained that their widows were neglected 
or overlooked, The Hebrews, as they are called, re- 
garded themselyes,4s superior to their, brethren, and 
took the lead in the management of affairs. Like St. 
Paul, they no doubt prided themselves on . being 
‘+ Hebrews -of . the. Hebrews,” of .pure descent, and 
speaking the Jewish language; besides which, those 
here mentioned were mostly citizens. of Jerusalem. 
Observe, that in the very. infancy of the Church, poor 
widows. were ‘among its members, and room..was 
afforded. for the exercise of charity. The next) verse 
shows us that, the Apostles considered it less their duty 
to, attend, to temporal matters.than. to. preach: the, 
Word of God. They therefore recommend the election 
of, seven wise and holy men. to. look after these, out- 
ward, though, necessary, concerns. 

Verse 5, ‘‘ They chose, Stephen,” &c, | 1t,is, worthy 
of. remark that the seven deacons, as they are .com- 
moply called, all have Greek names. Hence it. is 
most likely that they were all Hellenists, for had any 
of. them been Hebrews they. would. have. had, Hebrew 
names. Perhaps the generous confidence, of , the 
Church was such, that they.determined to choose, the 
whole seven from.among those who had made. the 
complaint. Prochorus,, Nicanor, Timon, and | Par- 
mehas are not’ alluded te again. Of Stephen and 
Philip we have honourable memorials, and it is a very 
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ancient opinion that Nicolas fell away te error, and, 
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We learn from Acts xxi. 8, 9; that Philip was. living 
at Caesarea with his four unmarried daughters, when 
St. Paul called there, twenty-seven years later. The 
Antioch named in this verse is most probably An- 
tioch of Syria; whete the disciples were first called 
Christians, and which. afterwards received the name 
of Theopolis, or, the city of God. 

Verse 9...‘ The synagogue of the Libertines, and 
Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia 
aad of Asia.” ‘There were many synagogues in Jeru- 


| Salem at that time; indeed, the Talmudists say there 


were 480, which,is no doubt an exaggeration. . Critics 
differ as to the number of synagogues in. this 
verse, but the question isnot of muchmoment. The 
text.says that. members of the synagogue called that 
of the Libertines, and ,Cyrenians, and Alexandriang, 
and others, resisted Stephen. Just. as the first to 
make complaints in the Church were foreign converts, 
rs the ees of its public opponents now are foreign 
ews. 

Libertines. This word has been variously explained, 
but:the true meaning no doubt. is to be found in the 
Latin word ‘4ibertini,” or freedmen. . Itis well known 
that.the. Romans sometimes had Jewish slaves, and 
that, these were from. time to time released and 
classed. with the “‘ libertini” or freedmen. There is 
a passage in Tacitus: which says that. the Roman 
senate, passed a decree that four thousand Jewish and 
Egyptian ‘‘libertini” should be conveyed to Sardinia, 
to. suppress. brigandage, unless they renounced. their 
religion before a certain day. 

Our word ‘‘ libertine,” meaning a person of dissolute 
life, comes from,.this Latin word, but the Romans did 
not. use. it,in any such sense; with them it was a 
person, freed from. bondage. , Possibly. a number of 
Jews from vavious. countries, after obtaining their 
freedoms came to Jerusalem to live, and hence the 
allusion in the verse before us. 

Cyrenians., Cyrene was a city. of Northern Africa, 
and both large.and populous... It was the capital of 
Pentapolis,, aud, situated in a, fertile and beautiful 
plain near, the,sea. Many Jews resided there; and 

ept up,a,connection with Jerusalem, 

Alewandrians;,. Alexandria was founded. by Alex- 
ander the. Great, B.c. 332, . Many Jews. went there 
to. live, and became a. numerous and important 
part. of..the _population.. Like .the Cyrenians, and 
other Jews. not..born in Judea, the Alexandrian 
Jews:were distinguished in Jerusalem from the natives, 
or. Hebrews. 

Cilicia was a provinee in Asia Minor. The Roman 
orator.Cicero.was once its.pro-consul, and St, Paul 
was,born at ‘Farsus; its chief city, ‘The province was 
bounded. by, the, Mediterranean on the south, and by 
Syria on the; cast, 

Asia. ,.That.is, pro-consular Asia, in. the west of 
Asia Minor, whose capital.was the flourishing city of 
Ephesus; 

The Jews thus designated were very bitter in their 
hostility, to: Stephen, and when they failed to refute 
him by. arguments, they induced false witnesses to 
speak against, him, and accuse him; so that he was 
seiged.and brought before. the council. The accusa- 
tion was,,that he had. spoken blasphemy, had en- 
deavoured to subvert the Jewish faith, and had pre- 

oe ee Th high priest, as already intimated, 

Chap, vii. 1. e high priest, as y intim 
sympathised with the Sadducees, and had treated the 
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Apostles with severity. (See chap. v.) He is now 
represented as questioning Stephen, who replies by 
the noble and powerful address which occupies the 
greater part of this chapter. 

Verse 2. Mesopotamia (see chap. ii.9). Charran, in 
the Old Testament, is called Haran. It is commonly 
described as a city of Mesopotamia, where Abraham 
dwelt for a time on his way to Canaan. Under the 
name of Carroe, it became celebrated for the defeat and 
death of the Roman Crassus. Josephus, and other 
ancient writers, often mention it. Mr. Beke has 
lately attempted to identify it with a place not far 
from Damascus, but his opinion has been strongly 
opposed by eminent men. 

Verse 16: Sychem is called Sychar by St. John 
(iv. 5), and Shechem in the Old Testament. At the 

resent day it exists under the name of Nablous, 
fetween Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. Here our Lord 
conversed with the woman of Samaria, at Jacob’s 
well, which is still shown ; and here also the Samari- 
tans continue to live and to practise their religious 
rites. 

Verse 22. ‘‘ Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians.” As Dr. Alexander remarks, 
“The wisdom of Egypt was proverbial in the ancient 
world, being rivalled in the general estimation only 
by that of the east, the region of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, which was regarded as the eradle of the 
human race, and the fountain head even of Egyptian 
knowledge.” Solomon’s wisdom is deseribed as excel- 
ling ‘the wisdom of all the children of the east 
country, and all the wisdom of Egypt” (1 Kings 
iv. 30). The Jewish writer Philo pretends to enu- 
merate the branches of knowledge in which Moses 
was instructed, including astrology and magic; and 
he adds that Moses also learned much from the Greeks. 
Philo evidently knew very little about it. 

Verse 29. The land of Midian, also called Madian, 
was in Stony Arabia, and was named after Midian, 
ason of Abraham, whose descendants inhabited it. 
Tt is supposed that the Midianites led a wandering 
life, and pastured their flocks in the wilderness where 
Israel afterwards sojourned for so many years. ‘The 
flight of Moses would lead, in the providence of God, 
to his better qualification for the duties ‘and dangers 
of the desert, when at the head of his people. 

Verse 41. ‘They made a calf.” e Egyptians 
were guilty of similar idolatry, and their worship of 
the bull Apis was continued for a long period. ‘This 
worship of the calf, bull, ox, or cow was very widely 
spread in ancient times, especially in the East, where 
relics of it still continue, as in India. 

Verse 48. ‘‘The tabernacle of Moloch, and the 
star of your god Remphan.” The tabernacle was 
apparently the shrine in which the emblems or image 
of Moloch was contained. Moloch was the national 
god of the Ammonites, who worshipped him in the 
form of a brazen image, with out-spread ‘arms, into 
which, when heated, children were thrown and burned 
alive. ‘This dreadful superstition was one which the 
Jews often fell into, and practised, wueue in the 
valley of Hinnom, near Jerusalem. Very much has 
been written about Moloch. The word properly 
meansa king, and it is the opinion of Selden, Grotius, 
and others, that it was the same as the Saturn of the 
Greeks, who was represented as the devourer of his 
children. Spencer believes that no one god in parti- 
cular was intended, and perhaps he is right in thinking 
that Moloch was another name for Baal. One thing 
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is certain, which is, that human sacrifices, and infants 
in particular, were offered to Moloch. 

“The star of your god Remphan” is an expression 
which causes some difficulty. estar is probably the 
representation of the star Remphan, which Stephen, 
with cutting reproach, calls “‘ your god.” But who 
or what was Remphan? In Amos v. 26, we read, 
“ Ye have borne the tabernacle of your Moloch and 
Chiun your images, ‘the star of your god, which 
ye made to yourselves.” For Chiun, the Septuagint 
has Raiphan, or Remphan, and this is quoted by 
Stephen. The Syriac version gives Chiun in Amos, 
and Rephan in Acts. It is a prevalent opitfon that 

Xemphan is an Egyptian name for Saturn, and Chiun 
the Hebrew for the same. The fact is, we know but 
little respecting the false gods te ae in Syria 
and. Palestine at different times, although the names 
of many of them have come down to us. Without 
perplexing the reader with a multitude of details, we 
will simply say that Moloch seems to be another name 
for Baal, and Remphan, or Chiun, another name for 
Saturn. Dr. Guyse paraphrases the verse thus: “ Ye’ 
carried about with you one little tabernacle, reposi- 
tory, or shrine, in which was inclosed the image of 
Moloch, the idol of the children of Ammon: and in 
another shrine ye carried with you the figure of a 
star, representing your idol Remphan, and wor- 
shipped these false gods by the images which your- 
selves had made.” It was and is still the custom for 
those who worship images to carry them with them 
on their journeys. Many ancient nations represented 
their false gods as stars, and employed the figures of 
both stars and images in their worship. 

Verse 45. Jesus: Thatis, Joshua, of which Hebrew 
name Jesus is the Greek form. 

Verse 58. Saul. This is the first mention of him 
who was afterwards to be so distinguished, and who 
at this time was one of the members of the Cilician 
synagogue (vi. 9), who had recourse to persecution 
when argument failed. The Saviour he now scorned 
was soon to claim him as his own. 


Eminent Christians. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BAKER. 

AMONG those whose piety ‘deserves to be described 
and recorded, Mrs. Baker’ occupies an honourable 
place. She was the wife of the Rev. Joseph Baker, 
pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, Worcester, who was 
silenced by the Act of Uniformity, in 1662, and was 
himself a distinguished Christian. He is described as 
a man “‘of extraordinary prudence, calmness, patience, 
gravity, and soundness of judgment; a learned man, | 
and of a blameless life.” Of his piety and zea) 
Baxter thus, in an address to the -mayor, alder- 
men, and sheriffs of Worcester, with the rest of the 
inhabitants: ‘‘ God hath made him faithfui to your 
souls, and careful for your happiness; he walks before 
you in’ humility, and self-denial, and patience, and 
peaceableness, and inoffensive life. He is willing to 
teach you publicly and privately, in. season. He 

h the work of God with prudence and 
moderation, and yet with zeal, carefully avoiding both 
ungodliness and schism, or the countenancing of them,” 
&c. Dr. Calamy ‘shows, by the following anecdote, 
how sincere and conscientious Mr. was in his 
refusal to comply with the act of 1662. Mr. — 
Read asked him upon his death-bed what thoughts 
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then had of his Nonconformity. He answered that 
he would gladly have continued the exercise of his 
ministry, if he could have had liberty for it without 
sinning against God; but when it came-to that, there 
was no remedy. No wonder that Baxter said to his 
Worcester flock, “If now you will frustrate his 
expectations, and disappoint his labours and hopes 
of your salvation, it will be easier for Sodom in the 
day of judgment than for you.” 

Mrs. Baker was born in Southwark, in 1634, and 
was the oniy child of Mr. John Godeschalk, or Gods- 
call. Her father dying in her childhood, she was left 
an orphan. Her mother afterwards married again, 
and she was privileged to receive a religious education. 
When between sixteen and seventeen years of age, she 
was thoroughly awakened by reading the ‘‘ Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest.” She now began to set her heart 
and soul on heavenly things, and to seek salvation was 
her chief concern. She became a constant, attentive, 
and diligent hearer of the ablest ministers in London, 
and would rise early to go and hear them, even on 
week days. It was her constant practice to take.notes 
of the sermons she heard, and she not only read these 
notes for the good of others, but from her stores she 
continually endeavoured to refresh her memory. By 
such means, by prayer, and the study of God's Word, 
ske grew rapidly in grace. Jesus was all her salva- 
tion, and all her desire. 

In the year 1654, when she was nearly one-and- 
twenty years of age, after much consideration and 
prayer, she consented to marry Mr. Baker, to whom 
she proved herself a wife after the true scriptural 
pattern. Among the graces which she especially cul- 
tivated, may be mentioned self-denial and humility. 
Of this some illustrations may be given. During her 
abode in London, she sought the company of the 
holiest persons, though of mean estate. She avoided 
the proud, vain, and carnal, and, despising worldly 
pomp and glory, sought the acquaintance of those who 
were best acquainted with God. Her position and 
portion gave her an opportunity of allying herself 
with the wealthy ; but she preferred to marry a man 
of known integrity, that he might be her guide, and 
comfort, and support in heavenly things. When her 
husband was living in Kent, he had about one hundred 
pounds a year; but she readily promoted his removal 
to Worcester, where he was to have but fifty. In her 
speech and behaviour she showed such meekness and 
humility, that it was discerned and owned by all who 
knew her. As a minister’s wife she considered ‘no 
useful occupation too mean for her, for she accounted 
it an honour to do the Lord’s work in any form. 
Hence she readily visited and conversed with the poor 
of the flock, aeguating only their willingness; nor 
did she slight and neglect her husband’s meanest rela- 
tions, believing that she owed to them duties which it 
should be her joy to perform. 

In her family duties she was very constant and 

lar. She faithfully instructed her domestics, 
labouring to bring them into the way of holiness, and 
admonishing them of their sins and dangers. On 
Lord’s day evenings she heard them read _ the 
Scriptures, and boner them on holy things, 
When her husband was absent she prayed with them ; 
in short, she neglected nothing which promised to do 
Rese BPs Sia Pee Fe 19. S US GF GENRES 
truth. 

As for her private and personal duties, she was 
exceedingly diligent, and particularly gave herself to 





meditation and prayer, which she permitted nothing 
to hinder or prevent. In this way the holy life within 
was maintained, and the rich gifts of heavenly grace 
made her fruitful in good works. When communion 
with God and the daily care of our hearts is set aside, 
or remissly observed, grace languishes within us, and 
outward unfruitfulness speedily follows. That fahful 
disciple, whose character we are describing, was deeply 
imbued with the love of the Lord Jesus, and this it 
was which was reflected in her love to his ordinances, 
and ways, and servants. Whether they were poor or 
rich, if she saw in them the image of Christ, she loved 
them as his disciples. And let it be said, that she did 
not suffer this love to be abated by lesser differences of 
opinion, nor even by occasional mistakes in their 
practice. 

As might be expected, Mrs. Baker was a plain, 
simple, and single-hearted Christian, greatly averse 
to dissembling, and opposed to loquaciousness and 
ostentation. Not with eye-service, as a men-pleaser, 
but in singleness of heart, had she her conversation in 
this world. She had learned 

To tread the world beneath her feet, 
And all that earth called good or great.” 

Like the Apostle St. Paul, she could say, ‘I am cruci- 
fied with Christ: nevertheless I live, yet not I; but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me.” This being her 
state of mind, she objected to all pampering and self- 
indulgence, and was even reluctant to receive invita- 
tions to the tables of her friends; not that she was 
morose or ascetic, but because she placed spiritual 
pleasures before all earthly enjoyments. 

Time she accounted a precious treasure, and 
laboured to live so as to redeem it. When at home, 
her family duties were carefully attended to, and, after 
they were over, she was seldom to be seen without a 
good book in her band. When away from home she 
soon got weary of company in which idle, frivolous, 
and worldly topics formed the staple of conversation. 
If she fell into the company of persons like-minded 
with herself, she endeavoured to turn the occasion to 

rofitable account. As we have already said, it was 

er early habit to write notes of the sermons she 
heard. She did more than this; she kept a diary, in 
which she not merely entered the substance of divers 
discourses, but did so with a personal application of 
them to her own heart and state. 

Fond of reading, the book she most loved was the 
Bible. She made collections of passages which she 
deemed suitable for particular purposes; some as fit 
subjects for meditation ; others as encouragements to 
prayer and various duties; others, as containing pro- 
mises fitted for special circumstances. In this respect 
her example is well worthy of imitation. Her general 
reading was rather limited and select, as she preferred 
only such books as were sound and practical. Every- 
thing savouring of mere novelty she eschewed, but 
aot books she would read over and over again, till 
they were well digested. By such means her princi- 
ples became distinct and well grounded. 

Although all we have said to prove as much, 
we will yet add that Mrs. Baker was remarkable for 
her strict conscientiousness, or tenderness of conscience, 
She was gf alive to her own failings and imper- 
fections, and reflected upon them with sorrow and 
earnest prayer. In her diary she records her grief, 
when she had neglected any opportunity without 
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suflicient Feason; she would ask whether such a thing 
as rain ought to keep her from the sanctuary. If she 
overslept herself, and so lost an early morning service, 
or came too late, or if anything else occurred to inter- 
fere with her religious exercises and self-improvement, 
the carefully recorded it, She also noted down the 
risings of anger, hasty words, stern looks, &c. Possibly 
she was too minute in these records; but none can fail 
to admire the tenderness of conscience which dictated 
them, and turned them into matter for self-examina- 
tion, penitence, and prayer. 

The anxiety she felt for her own soul was extended 
to the souls of others. She endeavoured, for instanoe, 
to exercise a beneficial influence upon her relatives, 
hoping that God would bless it to them, She per- 
suaded them to read the Scriptures regularly, as well 
as other good books. The younger ones she used to 
encourage to commit whole chapters to memory. She 
admonished them all individually, and prayed for 
them personally. 

We have already alluded to her good old custom of 
keeping a diary, and for the sake of such as desire to 
follow her example, we will briefly indicate what it 
contained. She described the state or frame of her 


heart in her daily duties, such as meditation, prayer, | 


hearing, and reading. She noticed the sins which she 
had specially to repent of, and to watch against. Not 
only her resolutions and promises were recorded, but 
how she kept them. Every providential occurrence of 
special importance to herself and friends was set down, 


with observations, and also what answers her prayers | 
received. Finally, she indicated the results of special | 


self-examination, in which she was very exact and 
scrupulous. Probably few bave looked more babitu- 
ally and narrowly into the state of their hearts, 

For some time before her death, her constitution had 
been enfeebled, but her end was somewhat sudden. 
Convulsions attacked her, and she was so prostrated 
by them that, in a few days she sank under them, 
Her last audible words were, ‘‘I shall ere long speak 
another language.” The record of her Christian cha- 
racter and experience is preserved by Richard Baxter, 
who bears the strongest testimony to her admirable 
consistency and piety. At the time-of her decease, in 
1659, she was little more than twenty-four years. of 
age, but she had found the salvation that is in Christ, 
and glorified him in life and death. 








Correspondence, 
> 


[When our opinion is desired upon any portion of Scrip- 
ture, will our correspondents be good enough to write the 
passage at the top of theletter, naming the chapter and verse, 
and 47: the signatures by which we are to address them / 
Then let the difficulty be stated, or the question. be asked. 
This will guard against erroneous quotations, and save 
mich time. The verse we are about to explain is in the 
required form. ] 





No. 226.—-R. 8,-How 4RE WE TO, UNDERSTAND THE 
ACCOUNT. GIVEN OF MELCHISEDEC LN. St. Pavr’s 
Epistle 70 THE Heprews ?—“ Without father, with. 
out mother, without descent, baying neither beginning 
of days, nor end of Jife.”—Heb, yii. 3. ; 

This verse is admitted by all commentators to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and various modes of elucidation 
have been suggested ; a learned divine tells us that the 
verse appears the context to mean this— 

1, Melehisedec was “ without father?’ in other words, 
he was not a descendant or offspring of Aaron, from 
whom all high priests were descended, 





2, He was “ without mother,” that is, he was not even 
like. the chief priests, descended from some female 
branch of Aaron, 

3. He was “without descent,’ at all. He was not 
even 2 Levite, 

4, He had “no beginning of days,” like other B ie 
who entered upon their office at a fixed period; nor 
*end of life’—that is, there was no limited term of 
service ; but, like Jesus Christ, was altogether different 
from the ordinary priesthood. 

Calmet.and various other theological writers are of 
opinion that Saxe, the son of Noah, and. the forefather 
of Christ, was:Melchisedee, and chronology favours this 
opinion, ih ys 

No. 227.—-R, R.—D1ip JEPHTHAH REALLY OFFER UP 
HIs DAuGHTER ?—Judges xi, 31. 

We believe that J ephthal did not take away the life of 
his daughter, From the narrative we are led to regard 
the vow as implying that the object designated was to 
be offered to God in such a manner as circumstances 
would permit; had it been an animal not prohibited, 
then, in fulfilment of the vow, it would have been pre- 
sented as a sacrifice, but as human sacrifices were in the 
highest degree offensive to God, Jephthah’s' daughter, 
| who was the destined offering, was seb apart for religious 
duties in her unmarried state, and as such she passed 
the remainder of her days ‘unaffianced ; and as by this 
seclusion her hope of. establishing a household . and 
ranking among the mothers in Israel, and also of being 
among the progenitors of the promised Messiah, was 
destroyed, her companions were accustomed yearly to visit 
her; to express, we may presume, their sympathy with 
her seclusion, and their et soa, of her fili obedience,’ 

We must not allow this inquiry to terminate with- 
out some remarks on the obligation incurred by vows, 
Men are not at liberty to ‘perform unlawful acts in 
consequence of having bound themselves by oaths or by 
vows. They are prohibited by the fact that they were 
under a prior obligation, whieh precluded the right of 
making such vow, or taking such oath. ‘The sin, 
therefore, consists in making unlawful vows, and not in 
breaking them. Men may deem it their duty to fulfil 
an unrighteotis vow, but they ought to know that God 
will, aceept. no action that comes into his presence 
charged with the murder of other duties. 

No.. 228.—R.. B,— Wats MEANT BY “ THE 
CHILDBEN OF THE Day ?”—1 Thess, v. 5, 
| Tn the days of the apostles mankind were classed 

under three distinclions—the heathens, the Jews, and 
the Christians ; and a few moments’ consideration of the 
privileges they enjoyed will best explain the passage. 
| ‘The heathens were children of the night; for it may be 
, asked, What did they know of God, of themselves, of 
_ their origin, of their fall, their recovery, their duty, and 
| their future state ? 
The Jews were the children of the dawn; they were © 
instructed, but it was by types, shadows, and ceremonies. 

The Christians are the children of the day; because 
they are fully and clearly instructed in,whatever relates 
to God and their own duty, and in all that pertains to 
their present and their future welfare: for them “the 
darkness. is past, and the true light now shineth.” 

} P ad ie bah 1 ad fe ay 

No. 229.—T, P.—-“TI will. turn my hand upon thee, 
and univ y pre away thy dross, and take away all thy 
tin.”——Isaiah i, 25, me a 

Tin is of all métals most Hering to silver; avery small 

erg: 


admixture Of it, we are told silver as. le as 
Tt ty find Set} difficalt to ‘separate ‘the tin 


rom the silver, and while the silver is deteriorated ‘by 








the’ dross and tin, it is ——* of being ‘applied to 
objects of utility; its usefulness and its beauty are 
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alike affected; and, consequently, this combination of the 
precious and the worthless becomes an emblem of the 
Christian character, when selfish and unworthy motives 
are allowed to mingle with the better actions of the man. 
As the metal is purified by fire, so the Christian man and 
the unchristian demeanour are separated in the furnace 
of affliction, and when the purity is effected the trial is 
withdrawn, 





No, 230.—J, T, J.—ARB WE ANYWHERE TAUGHT 
IN THE NEw TESTAMENT TO PRAY TO JESUS? 

We have many examples in Scripture, and as the 
reception of prayer is the prerogative of Deity, prayer 
may lawfully he offered up to Christ. 

No. 231.—A. M. D.—* Blessed among women.” —Luke 
i.42. ‘‘ Blessed above women,”—Judges v. 24. 

The phrase has probably a reference to the benedic- 
tion spoken of in Deut. xxviii. 4. We regard it as a 
Jewish mode of expression to denote that the person 
commended shall be celebrated and praised. 

The Romanists adduce this passage in St. Luke to 
justify their adoration of the Virgin Mary—losing sight 
of stronger expressions to be found in, the Book of 
Judges when speaking of Jael, of whom it was said, 
“ Blessed above women shall Jael the wife of Heber the 
Kenite be;” and,as if this eulogy were insufficient to 
express the praise that should be given, the declaration 
is reiterated, “ Blessed shall she be aboye women in the 
tent.” 2 

The idolatrous homage rendered by the Church of 
Rome to the revered mother of the human ‘nature of 
our blessed Lord can derive no support from the words 
recorded in St, Luke, which a 'y declare what all 
Christian men admit, that the Virgin Mary shall be 
* blessed among women.” 





No. 232.—J. C. (Salford).—* For I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh.”—Rom. ix. 8. 

An energetic mode of expressing intense desire to 
benefit others, even were it by personal suffering. Sb. 
Paul was willing to endure any lawful sacrifice of self, 
if by so doing it were possible to prevent the rejection 
of the Jews. 

Moses, also, in pleading for the children of Israel, 
says, “If thou wilt forgive their sin, and if not, blot me, 
I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written ;” 
as if he had said, “ Upon me be the penalty, if this will 
obtain their forgiveness.” The “blotting out” is an 
allusion to the registering of the people, which took 

lace by Divine command, and is recorded in the Book of 
umbers, and “ blotting them out ” denotes the removal 
of the names from the registered lists when they died. 





No, 233.—R. H. G.—* And they lived and reigned 
with Christ a thousand years.”—Rev. xx, 4. Wo ARE 
THE PERSONS WHO ARE TO BE THUS HONOURED ? 

The following verse tells us; when it says, “ But the 
rest of the dead lived not agaifi until the thousand years 
were finished.” Therefore we imagine the.persons to be 
those mentioned in the fourth verse, 

‘As Scripture is often the best interpreter of Scrip- 


ture, we quote the following passages, as caloulated to in 


throw light upon this.subj 


; and upon subjects like 
this we only speak safely when we s as, God himself 


8: 
wry udgment was given to the saints of the Most High ; 
and the time came that the saints possessed the king- 


om. 
* And the kingdom and dominion, and the great- 


of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be | ham 
e 


fiver to the people of ‘saints of the Most High, 





whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and all do- 
minions shall serve and obey him.”—Dan. vii. 22, 27. 

“ When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory.”—+Matt. xxv. 81. 

“Him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in 
my throne, even as I a!so overcame, aud am set down 
with my Father in his throne.”—Rev. iii. 21. 

“Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world? . . . . “Know'ye not that we shall judge 
angels ?’’—1 Cor. vi. 2, 3: 

“To execute upon them the judgment written: this 
honour hath all his saints,” .« If we be dead with 
(Christ) we shall also live withhim : if we suffer, we shall 
also reign with him.” —2 Tim, ii. 11, 12, 





No. 234.— AYLESBURY.— WHEN was THE D1s- 
TINCTION FIRST MADE BETWEEN JEW AND GENTILE? 

When Abram was called into covenant with God, and 
became the forefather of the Jewish nation, the dis- 
tinction in reality began; but the first mention of the 
name does not occur in Scripture prior to 2 Kings xvi. 6, 
and there the word Jew is employed to designate the 
men of Judah. The descendants of Jacob are called 
Jews, and they constitute one of the two classes into 
which the whole human rate is uently divided. St. 
Paul divides the world into the two distinctions of the 
Jew and the Gentile. 

Gentile was the term. by which the Jews denoted 
nations not, like themselves, in covenant with God; in 
short, all the rest of the world, as distinet from them- 
selves. Eevee 

No. 235.—M. I. A.—Is THarr a GENEALOGY OF 
Mary, tHE MoTHER OF JESUS, WHICH PROVES HER 
TO BE THE DESCENDANT OF Davin? 

Mary is said to have been a. descendant of Melchi, the 
grandfather of Joseph, and therefore her pedigree is in- 
cluded in that of Joseph. 

Mary’s proceeding to Bethlehem at a time when 
travelling was yery perilous to her safety may be con- 
sidered an evidence that she was obliged to ‘be enrolled 
in her own right, and if thus a represeittative or last 
descendant in her family, she must have married her 
near relative. Her attendance to be enrolled isa proof 
that Bethlehem was her own city, and that she was of 
the iineage of David. 

Many learned divines are of opinion that St.. Luke 
gives the genealogy of Mary, and not of Joseph... Heli, 
we are told, was the father of Mary, and only father-in- 
law of Joseph. 

Boothroyd. says that Joseph might very properly be 
called the. son. of Heli, since those who married heiresses 
were obliged to pass into the family of their fathers-in- 
law, and were obliged to allow themselves to be reckoned 
their sons, 


No. 236.—J. 0. 

We know nothing of the work to which out corre- 
spondent refers, and, therefore, cannot have the pleasure 
which would arise from responding to his question. 








CONTRIBUTIONS received since our last, for the Nestorians 
don (see QuivER;, Nos,.33 and 35):—J, Blanchard, 
10s.; Geo. Peirson, 5s.; A Female Servant, and collected 
by her, 6s. 64.; W. A,’ 2s. 6d.; L. L. (Worcester), 2s. ; 
collected at a Lecture by J: Wilson, Esq., at Christ Church 
School-room, North’ Brixton (Rev. J. M‘O. Hussey’s), less 
expenses, £8 85, 4d.; J, B., 2s.; Matt. xxv. 40, 5s. 6d, 
Erratum.+-In our leading artiele:in No. 41, entitled 
‘‘A Home for the Homeless, and a Friend for the Friend- 
loss,” the name of the benevolent patroness of the Brock- 
ome was stated to be “the Hon. Mrs. Wray,” It 
should have been “ the Hon. Mrs. Way.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


«Nor lost, but gone before,” 
Released from grief and pain ; 

The goal is reached—the battle o'er: 
We part to meet again. 

Would we recall thee now ? 
No, no; press on to thee ; 

We toil and fight—far happier thou, 
Where strife can never be. 


*¢ Not lost, but gone before,” 
For ever—ever bless’d ; 

To view the worlds where angels soar, 
And weary saints can rest. 

To join th’ eternal songs, 

he ransomed only sing, 

To Him to whom all praise belongs— 

Redeemer, Priest, and King. 


** Not lost, but gone before,” 
The promised rest to find; 
The hill-top reached—whe would deplore? 
Not those who toil behind. 
No, let us rather cry, 
“ Another freed from sin !” 
All grief be still—all eyes be dry— 
“* Another gathered in!” 


* lot lost, but gone before,” 
Our burdened hearts revive ; 
Our tears are shed— we mourn no more, 
But onward, upward strive. 
Onward, till conflict ends— 
Upward, till tears shall cease ; 
Then, re-united to our friends, 
We'll rest in endless peace, 








WHAT GOD REQUIRES. 

You demand a specific act of obedience from a child. 
There is no general virtue and no other act of obedi- 
ence which will supply the place of that, if it is not 
rendered. You demand love from a friend. If that 
is withheld, there is no offering of gold or silver, of 
wine or oil, that will supply its place. A wife de- 
mands constancy and fidelity in a husband. If these 
are not rendered, there is no diamond ring——no string 
of orient pearls—no richly-set bracelets—no winning 
smile of professed affection, that can supply their place. 
They are all insult and mockery, an infinite aggrava- 
tion of the offence, when tendered by an unfaithful 
man; and. what might in other circumstances be 
tokens of affection of inestimable value, are now 
spurned with disdain and loathing. 

God demands the heart—the love, the friendship, 
the confidence of his creature, man; such love, and 
friendship, and affection as are the fruit of a reno- 
vated heart. With such a renovated heart, your 
moral life and integrity, based on holy principles, 
would be acceptable; the homage of the bended knee, 
and the song of praise in appropriate forms of devo- 
tion, would be lovely in his view; your acts of 
fidelity in the transactions of business and in. the 
relations of. life,.as the expression of .love to him, 
would be pleasing in his sight; your money, offered 
in charity to the cause of humanity, would be received 
as a grateful tribute at your hands. Butcan a moral 
life, and faithfulness in your dealings with mankind, 
answer the same purpose as the love which he re- 

uires you to r to himself? Can the homage 
of the bended knee, and the song of praise on the lips, 
auswer the purpose of the offering of the heart? Can 
wealth, beauty, or accomplishment; can a graceful 
exterior, a lively wit, a cultivated intellect, and 
riety of manners, be of value to him ‘without the 
teart? Just as much as diamond rings and strings 


| of pearls answer the place of fidelity and affection to 
an outraged and injured wife—and no more. Go and 
plead your moral character before God, as a reason 
why you should be saved. ‘‘ All this would be well,” 
might be the po ome “but the heart was-required.” 
Go plead your fidelity to your family; your kindness 
as a hinsbain: and father, and neighbour ; your honesty 
to men. ‘All this is well; but where is the heart for 
me?” the Saviour might reply ; ‘‘ where is the evidence 
of love to your God?” not deceived. Nor rank, 
nor wealth, nor talent, nor learning, nor gracefulness 
of manners, nor eminence in your profession, nor 
oratory, nor the crown of victory won on the batile- 
field, nor any other thing, can be a substitute for the 
renovated heart. 








SUNSHINE. 

How we all do love the sunshine! It enlivens all the 
world on which it falls. Now the burden of care 
we are having to-day is in no wise lightened from 
yesterday. But it does not bend our back or gall 
our shoulders as it did then. I think the warm, 
radiant day has much to do with making the 
difference. 

Do you remember the story of Diogenes, the old 
philosopher, sitting in the doorway of his hovel one 
morning? Alexander, his prince, came that way, and 
benignantly inquired whether he could do anything 
for him? “No, no,” curtly replied the cynic, 
uneasily waiting for him to on; ‘no, no; only 
you may stand out of my sunshine!” 

It seems strange to think there will be no sun in 
heaven. When we ape the light so much here, it 
gives at first a thought of disappointment to be told 
there will be no more enjoyment there of our dawn- 
ings and our twilights, our clear moons and our 
brilliant sun-sets. But we learn in the same breath 
that a new sun will be established there. The Lamb 
will be the light thereof. I once saw an exquisite 
painting of the Nativity of Christ, in which the 
artist had so managed his subject as to make all the 
light of the picture appear to proceed from the 
infant Jesus, striking upwards from the manger, and 
lying over upon the face of the mother, throw- 
ing the form of the shepherds into bold relief. It 
made me think of this ription of Christ as not 
only the light of the world, but the light of the 
heavenly city also, everywhere kindling and warming 
all within the reach of his . It shows us how 
much of all that is beautiful and bright in heaven we 
can reproduce here on earth, if we will. 

One expression there is, used in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, that always interests me very much; | 
one little word that many readers would be likely to 


pass over as quite common-place. It is found in 
that clause w Paul prays that they may be 
“sincere,” 


The English word “sincere” is very suggestive ; 
for it is derived from two Latin words meaning 
‘* without wax.” It is the epithet applied to honey, 
and means that which has carefully, 
and is very pure. But the Greek word used here, 
and rendered ‘‘ sincere,” is still more suggestive ; for 
literally it means “judged in the sunlight.” Just as 
a lapidary would take a gem or a jewel up in his 
hand, that he might look ugh it at the sun, and 
see how absolutely flawless it was; so the Chri 


istian 





character here prayed for seems to be that which is 
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absolutely sound and without imperfection, And so 
when in another place we find the expression ‘* godly 
sincerity,” and remember that in the original it is 
‘sincere to God,” we see how fine is the emblem, 

There is something wonderfully attractive in these 
sunny Christians, I saw a young man at the com- 
munion: table. once, upon whose forehead rested a 


single ray of sunshine, finding its way tremulously | pas 


through @ crevice in the window, lighting up 
his face as he turned to his place, almost.as if.a star 
had been commissioned to cast its halo around his 
brow, and thus invest this disciple of the cross with a 
diadem of light, as eriblematieal of the bliss and the 

urity of better and of brighter worlds. Ah! thought 

, would that you could keep the sunlight of God's 
love ever clear upon your happy countenance; how 
you would unvcnsciously win souls to our Lord! 
*‘ The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 








GOING ABOUT DOING GOOD. 
Wines you come, and see my boy, and talk with 

m ” 

“* He was the only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow.” He had arrived at that whea youth 
begins to claim new attention, and looks down upon 
the companionship of children. His Sunday-school 
teacher failed to secure his confidence and love; and 
the youth, feeling he had no friend, where he had 
expected to find one, left the class. 

The tract visitor, in ‘the seasons of sickness’ and 
sorrow through which the family liad passed, en 
many opportunities of extending sympathy and aid, 
and so, without knowing it, had ed his way to 
the heart of this youth, § g he felt a repug- 
nance to Christians generally, the visitor remarked, 
* Perhaps he will not hear me.” ‘Qh, yes, he will,” 
said the mother ; ‘+ he loves you; he believes in you.” 

Accepting the invication, an interview was soon had 
with the son; the on was oo that could 
have been desired; the youth, amiable,frank, open, full 
Of life and vivacity, quick to feel a slight, had felt him- 
self undervalued and negleeted. by his Sunday-school, 
and of course had imbibed, unhappy prejudices. ' 
“The visitor simply presented’ the reasonableness of 
religion, and left some tracts and books, and went his 
way. Intercourse being established, the attractions 
of the cross, the need of the soul, and the character 
of Christ, were subsequently presented, and the 
youth very soon became deeply impressed with the 
er ant pea poe an Freres es Christ. 

irk, up tot rteen, regularly 
attentied the. Sithdagecheohs she found a warn place 
in the heart of her teacher, and the teacher's ‘affection, 
deste Sabb aah. wiped caper tes goer! 
38 elt a ‘or 
the to which the school belonged. 


About this time the teacher died, and’ greatly was 
she missed by this attached pupil: soon after, the 
resigned, and left for’ some other sphere of 


after tie of holy influenee was sundered, and she 

left’ the ‘Su Bey aichacn th felt lonely and 

saken. * "Not" 5 Sve father and then 

de fapily. mere broken. apy Sle tye get ae tte 
r t , ; ‘ . 


th to service. * 


daub omnemnicn tat eal Woe hee Wa Oot ocd 
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now she comes back to her mother’s humble attic, to 
lay her down in her widowed arms and die. She 
remembers the happy days of her childhood, and the 
golden Sabbaths, and the pleasant school, and she 
sighs for some one to talk to her, as her dear teacher 
used to do. But whe suail minister to hernow? Her 
teacher has gone’to her rest and her reward; her 
tor has removed ; the school is far away; her father 
1s dead; her mother never taught her how to pray. 
Those who go about to do good find her in her 
seclusion and loneliness, and preach the Gospel to her 
at her bedside, Her heart is opened, as was the 
heart, of Lydia, and she gladly receives the message of 
peace, and rests her weary soul on Jesus. 

Once, when reciting to her the Twenty-third Psalm, 
she said with animation, ‘ Oh, 1 know that; it was 
the first psalm I ever learned to say to my teacher.” 

These are not isolated, peculiar cases; they are 
representative, as every one engaged in the work of 
wae Gade — How many there are who 

ight makin emselves useful, by engaging in 
this blessed pare oe Det ae 








JESUS OUR FRIEND. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. “Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.”—John xv. 33, 14. 
FRIENDSHIP is the sweetener of human life. But 
thow, difficult to find a friend we can. trust, .with 
whom we, can be familiar, and to whom we ean com- 
mit,our all! Indeed; such a friend is not to be 
found: among fallen men. But. Jesus is this friend. 
He lived, he suffered, he died, to seeare. our friend- 
ship, and to prove himself our friend. Yes, he laid 
down his life for us. But lie rose from the dead, and 
is now the friend of all ‘who put their trust in hin. 
To him we should look for all we need, for he is able 
and willing to supply us. ‘To him we should go with 
everytaing that troubles us, for he is ready to listen, 
relieve, or counsel us. Nothing shonld be kept back 

mJ! wre ecnpeitt nothing beneath his notice 
whi ects t ce, or prosperity, or happiness 
of his people. Whatever taoubles us, inteteste Kim. 
Our little eve pny Sapnion and annoyanees should 
be carried 0; bip one, and whispered in his. ear. 
For want, of ‘this, very frequently our little: trials 
affect us most, just because we try to bear them our- 
selves, and do not think it worth while to trouble 
him‘ with ‘them. Trouble him! Indeed, it never 
troubles him when we carry our concerns to him ; if 
anything troubles him; it is when we try to do with- 
out him, and to bear our trials without his aid. We 
cannot be too intimate with Jesus. Indeed, it would 
sometimes be well for us. if we were very intimate 
with Cunrist Aone. If we trust the:creature, he 
will most probably deceive us; but Jesus never will. 
Tf we lean on the creature, we lean on a bruised reed ; 
but Jesus is the Rock of ages. My soul, make Jesus 
thy friend; and show thyself friendly, by frequent 
visits, free communications,’ and steady confidence, 
that, the friendship may be reciprocal. God was 
leased to confer upon the patriarch of old the 
onourable designation of ‘‘ my friend.” Let us 
“geek not only to have Jesus as our Friend, but also 
' that we may be numbered among those friends whom 
sthe Saviour delights to honour. ‘‘I have called you 
friends; for all things that I have heard of my F 4 
‘Phave made known wate you.”—John xv. 15. 
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Vouths’ Department, 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR. 
PART V. 


My good father was amazingly partial to the writings of 
these old divines that you have just quoted ; he admired 
some of their quaint and pithy lines, and he used often 
to say to me, “ You do well to remember their valuable 
sentences: for although we may smile at some of their 
antiquated phrases and their curious illustrations, as 
Mrs. Hannah More expresses it, ‘There is timber enough 
in one of their old-fashioned houses to build many a 
modern village. They express themselves with he 
energy. I, though a soldier,” said my father, “have 
soa. many an hour in the perusal of the works of ihe 
early divines and of the old Nonconformists, and 
readily admit, with a witty writer, ‘ There is nothing so 
good as the lean of their fat.’” 


“T have often enjoyed,” said the doctor, “a similar mind 


pleasure; and speaking of various commentaries, your 
father told me that in his regiment there was a brother 
officer who made it his business in leisure hours to collect 
from every source whatever tended to illustrate any 
portion of Scripture, and by glancing now and then for 
a few moments at this layman’s commentary, he found 
philosophy, chemistry, science of all kinds, poetry, his- 
tory, and ancient customs, all brought into requisition 
—all turned into divinity—and the work was his relax- 
ation.” 

“Did my father tell you the plan the officer adopted 
to bring his reading to bear upon the Scriptures ?” 

“He was about to explain it, when a gentleman ex- 
pressed a wish to speak to him, and I never heard it. 
Do he remember it?” 

“ Perfectly. Whenever he was reading, if he met with 
a h that he considered explanatory of some por- 
tion of Scripture, or that he thought might tend to 
throw light upon any passage hard to be understood, he 
used to insert it in a quarto volume, and in this book 
all the extracts and illustrations were numbered, and 
each number was attached to the verse to which it was 
thought to refer.” 

“It was written, I presume, in the margin of the 
Bible that he was accustomed to read? Can you call to 
mind any of these elucidated ges?” 

“Yes, for my father expressed a wish that I should 
commit them carefully to memory, and for this pur- 
eo he borrowed the manuscripts. I can quote one 
or two. 

“In the 4th, 5th, and 6th verses of the 35th of Isaiah, 
the prophet describes the approach of the Messiah, and 
the blessings that he would confer. To this passage 
there was a number, and by turning to that number in 
re manuscript volume there was the supposed illus- 
ration :— 


The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold ; 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ! 

He from k films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day. 

’Tis he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm the unfolding ear ; 
The dumb shall sing—-the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap, exulting, like the bounding roe. 


I remember, also, his note upon Prov. xxiii. 29—32, 
where the wise man 


Who hath woe? Who hath sorrow? Who hath conten- 
tions? Who hath babbling? Who hath wounds without 
cause? Who hath redness of eyes? 

«aa that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek 
wine. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red..,,.....At the 
last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 





* No these verses the number in the margin referred 
to this entry :— 

Some philosophers ascribe health and wealth to water- 
drinking. 


The same men ascribe all diseases and crimes to the use 
of ardent spirits, 3 
Noah is said by the Jews to have invented wine. If this 
tradition be a truth, then the was like the noble 
eagle, that could wing its way to the skies, and yet was 
from its own pinions. 
den’ (an instrument so 
well known in Scotland) suffered the direful penalty that 
‘the maiden’ could inflict. 
“The Psalmist speaks of the beneficial effects pro- 
duced by his afflictions. The reference was— 
 galaemerao Sicepegtan the ruby is caused by its chromic 
acid. 
“In Genesis we read that Moses was in the wilder- 
ness, The note was— 
Solitude has ever been considered as ‘the school of great 
Ris sc 


“Can you call to your recollection any other of his 
illustrations ?” 

“Yes; there was one upon the words, ‘He came to 
his own city,’ and the note was— 

One of the fathers says Bethlehom was called Christ’s 
‘own city,’ because he was born there; Nazareth was 
called his own city, because he was educated there; and 
nn somone was called his own city, because he resided 

re. 


“Of course there were many passages without any 
reference; but I remember one upon the con- | 
fession of the penitent king, ‘It was good for me to be 
afflicted.’ The reference was from the poems of Burns— 

‘ Though losses and crosses 
Ther pery at ye'll ge t there, 
, , e) 
Yell find ae other’ where 2x 

In the history of good Hezekiah, we know that 
prosperity elated him, and led to sin. The soldier’s 

comment was :— 

It is the sunny day that calls forth the adder. 


“In the 16th of Mark, our Lord, when blessing the 
apostles, delivered this guarantee of safety from secret 
treachery :—‘ If they drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them,’ 

“The note was very striking; for the number in the 
manuscript volume, which corresponded with the number 
in the margin of his Bible, gave this elucidation :— 

Almost all the les—that is to say, all but the 
apostle John—died by the hands of violence, none by 
poison; but Mahomet, the false Prophet, died, page A 
violence, but by poison, arising, said, from 
singular circumstance :—A servant maid, ha heard of 


: ving 
this promise given by the Saviour to bia apaetion that no 
n should hurt them, administered n to Mahomet 
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the facility with which I could retain them ; so much 
80, the use of the text illustrated calls forth the 
comment, and the recollection of the illustration brings 
to my mind the verse that is thus explained; for 
i God says— 

The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked. 

“The military comment was— 

Men may prove the truth of the text by listening to a 
self-righteous Pharisee. The celebrated u Was sO 
deceitful, or else so deceived, as to pen these lines upon the 
approach of death :— 

How pleasant is death to a man who is not conscious of 
any sin! © God, my soul is now as pure as when it first 
wa out of thy hands! Crown it with thy heavenly 

iss. 

“Thanks be to a merciful Providence,” said the 
doctor, “that is not your divinity, Herbert. Nor is it 
mine; for we have read our Bibles to little effect if 
we can give place to this self-flattery in defiance of the 
admonitory words, ‘If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’ 

“ When we find highly-gifted men falling into these 
fatal delusions, how im t it is that all who desire 
to escape the delusion should diligently study the Book 
that will make them wise in Senay Pde eae to God, 
and which will teach them what they themselves are in 
the sight of God! ‘Therefore, my advice is, Study the 
Book ; give thyself to reading.” 

” My father, who con in several European lan- 
as well as in Hindostanee, recommended me to 

daily some portion of the eon ery in French or 
in German, and I intend to adopt this plan. May I ask 
what is your opinion of this mode of reading the 
Scriptures ?” 

“ My reply is, if any one can read the Bible devotion- 
ally in those versions, then we may safely say that it is 
not possible to read the Scriptures in the French, or 
German, or Latin versions, without gaining a valuable 
insight into Divine truth; and it is rare that men 

it steadily and devoutly without perceiving its 
influence in expanding the intellect—in leading to 
exalted thoughts, and also to high and noble aspira- 
tions ; for we may apply to the Book at the words 
which Pope applies to the Book of Job:—‘ With regard 
both to sublimity of thought and morality, it exceeds, 


beyond all comparison, the most noble parts of Homer; 


for nothing can be — than its morality, nothing 
sublimer t! its philosophy, nothing more majestic 
than its creed.’ e Bible is full of elevation and 


grandeur—of the sublime and of the simple; and its 
very simplicity adds force to its sublimity. In reading 
a book that promises to enrich you, I need only assure 
you that you will benefit yourself, gratify me, and 
carry out the wishes of an affectionate and pious 


father.” 

“TI hope, sir, so to do,” I replied; “and I ma) 
mention that few days before we came here T wa 
deeply impressed on point. A barrister paid my 
father a visit, and they were talking one evening about 
the Scriptures. The barrister that he advised a 
friend, each time he read through the Bible, to read in 





trines; worldly truths must be united with celestial 
truths; original truths should be classified—some of 
them are general, some of them are personal ; and these 
are the three things that commend a subject to our 
consideration—the originality, the grandeur, and the 
personal interest which we have in the subject; and no 
man can be esteemed wise who di any subject 
which these combined claims to his attention, 

“© You spoke of implied truth ; there seems,’ said my 
father, ‘ no limit to the implied truths of Scripture.’ 
Pe. “yore 4 ~~ mer that portion of the 

ible which is implied is vastly larger than that portion 
of the Bible which is expressel: Pr ff 

“<«Mhat I can understand, my friend; for “Thou 
shalt do no murder” is a single prohibition, but it 
forbids injuries, and ill-treatment, and hostile words, 
and aggression, in every form ; does it not ?? 

“¢ Assuredly. It not only prohibits the deed ; but, as 
the law is to be understood in its spirit, and not in its 
letter, it prohibits every thought, word, and act which 
points in that direction ; for every sin possesses in itself 
a tendency, if unchecked, to advance to extremes. 
Every murder, however atrocious, was once a ht. 
Prove to me that it was never embedied in a thought, 
then I will prove to you that it was not a murder.’ 

“*You have, certainly, in your interpretation of the 
law of the Ten Commandments, given a wide scope to 
the original prohibition.’ 

“*T have, I grant; and so does the Lawgiver himself 
in his exposition, and yet I have only given you a par- 
tial view of the duty implied; for not only does the 
prohibition extend to the act that is forbidden, but it 
Involves, as a duty, attention to what may be termed 
the opposite virtues. I am not to take away life; 
on the contrary, I am to do what in me lies to 
alleviate the afflictions that tend to shorten life. Ifa 
man were to perish for want of food, and I knew of his 
distress, and had the power to relieve and did not relieve, 
under the plea, or the impression, that it was the duty 
of some one else, I fear I should have violated the 
spirit of the sixth commandment, and my conscience, if 
sensitive, would tell me now—in addition to what the 
Lawgiver himself would tell me hereafter—that I had 
perused the twentieth chapter of Exodus, and com- 
mitted to memory the formularies of my faith to little 
purpose.’ 

Many thanks,’ exclaimed my father; ‘I am grate- 
ful to you; though I own I bear in view the French 
gentleman’s definition of gratitude, in this my tender of 
thanks,’ 

“* May I ask for that definition?’ 

*€* Gratitude is thankfulness for benefits still to be 
received,” and this is mine, for I want you to give me 
some example of whet you mean by “condensed truth.” 

“*T am most willing to purchase your gratitude upon 
sosimple a condition. I will adduce an illustration, and, 
as I am a lawyer, I shall give you one drawn from my 
own profession. 

“© Were I to walk into the law library attached to 
one of the Inns of Court, I should there perceive thou- 
sands upon thousands of ponderous volumes relating to 
the law of the land. I know that these volumes con- 
tain the united wisdom of men of the mightiest intellects 
that have ever adorned this kingdom ; but my knowledge 
of the Scriptures teaches me if all these laws were 
vondensed to their essence, they would resolve them- 
selves into the Ten Commandments, as set forth in 
Sacred Writ. 

“*Tf from this law library I bent my steps to the ad- 
joining church, and there, with reveren e, gazed 
kes the Ten Commandments, as ‘ 

the my scriptural knowledge would again 
come to my aid, and whisper to me, If these Ten Com- 
mandmers were also condensed to their essence, they 
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swell: be PATIOS into a single cebnan, natatle, 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the law ;” aud even here, by he | 


power of thought, T might again “condense this hallowed | Ha 
aphorism into a property of the Deity, capers by a | charac vse a ma 
Ged is. love,-and the | | away 5 if th 


single word, namely, “Love.” For 
love which springs from God is.the “fulfilling of the | 
law ;” and this love of God expressed for the preserva- | 
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boar it, belies the seeds. of sin in “the heart have 


outed and myn and the fruit at formed in the 
t; A Sui were ln} d BS Aakake: a its oper 
an 


e rising in saps” visibis ot his world 
were ‘thrust afar on this side and on that, and the 
Saviour was shown in his real form and character, as 


tion of man in the path of duty, expands into the Ten altogether lovely; then, I cannot help believing, that 


Commandments, and the Ten Commandments, when | 


enlarged for the regulation of the nation, expand them- 
selves into the statutes of the realm and the laws of the 
kingdom. 

“<herefore, as the aconmulated wisdom of centuries, 
and the contents of ten thousand volumes produced by 
the wisest of men, can be compressed. into a single 
sentence, the book that contains the sentence may be 
justly styled rivh in “condensed truth.”’” 

“Tam delighted, my dear Herbert,” said the doctor, 
“to hear these remarks, and am pleased to find that you 
have the good sense to retain them. 

“Besides studying your Bible, I wish you. also to 
study your fellow-men ; therefore, to-morrow; if you 
please, we will pay our promised visits.” 

(To be continued. ) 








Short Arrows, 


RBG? 

MInNIsTeERIAL Humitiry.—‘‘ Had I,” says the elo; 
quent Du Boso, “as extraordinary and glorious, a call 
from Heaven as St. Paul—were I an apostle, as he was 
—had I even the incomparable privilege of being caught 
up to the third heaven, I would always rather. with him 
esteem myself the chief of sinners, and acknowledge my- 
self unworthy of mercy, than suppose myself .endued 
with any particular merit, which might dispose.God to 
give me a preference before others.” 

CONFLICT WITH INDWELLING Srn.—All mankind, as 
it respects the conflict with indwelling sin, are ranked in 
four classes. There are those who fight not at all, and 
are drawn away by their lusts ; others who fight, indeed, 
but are overcome, because they fight without faith, and 
in their own strength; ethers who fight, and are still. in 
the field, not overcome, which was the case with St. Paul, 
and is still with all true Christians in this world; and, 
lastly, others who have overcome, and are at rest above. 

Tut Human Passions.--The: human passions, like 
the elements of Nature, are excellent superintendents in 
the general system, but unrelenting tyrants when they 
obtain the mastery. Grief, unrestrained by reason and 
religion, threatens an overwhelming deluge of despon- 
dency. Anger, ungovernable and tempestuous, agitates 
a tempest destructive as the wild tornado, Even love, 
whose gentle flame warms the breast with generous 
ardour, if it exceed its bounds, commences a desolating 
conflagration. Thus, “when just hath ooncejved, it 
bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” . a 

ROW?H IN GRace.—True ou is 9 gtowing prin- 
ciple. The Christian grows in discernment: ete 


may play with a serpent, buta man gets as far from it | should 


as he can; a child may taste poison, but a man will not 
suffer a speck of poison near him. He.grows in humility: 
the blade Soadins up boldly, and the ear keeps 
erect with confidence ; but the full corm in the ear in, 
clines itself: towards the earth, not, because itis feebler, 
buf because it is matured. He grows in strengths the 
new wine ferments and frets, but ‘the old wine pamjuires 
a body and firmness, 

“SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 20 COMB. UNTO Mu,” 

“It is my firm belief,” says Taylor, “ that uf, little 
children were ‘brought to Him early, if prayed over, 
watched over; instructed by degrees, asthey are able. to 





our children would grow up a8 olive-branches, ‘and be 
fair and graceful (with Christian graces) as the polished 
corners of the temple.’ 

Hotness of INTENTION. —This grace is so excel- 
lent, that, it sonotifes the most_ common action of our 
lives; and yet so necessary, that bit it the very best 
actions of our devotion are imperfect and vicious, That 
we should intend and design God’s glory in every act we 
do, whether it be natural or chosen, is expressed by St. 
Paul;. * Whether we,eat or drink, do all to the glory of 
God,” which He when we observe, every action of 
nature becomes rel and every meal,an act of wor- 


ship, Holy intention the aetions of 4 man that 
which.the soul is to vin be , or form to matter, or the 
root to the tree, or m8 = Jag world, or the fountain 
wa a river, or the base to 


Curis eeapake Pel test of all virtues 
and Psidgg to 4 Usd gg pete, and, in 
jis all the the se ys it enact td deriva te ir siren 4 

from this, Wt fre.t0 wer tha ms_in 
spring-time of our Christian life, and ‘ee ripe fruit os 
bear in our autumnal detng,bb before we, are transplanted 


to the heavenly the great boud of attach- 
ment between Christ:-and his people—the earnest of our 
hope, the: ee our holiness, the source of our joy, 

and the condition of our title to heaven, Let your love 


be firm, constant, and inseparable; not coming and re- 
turning like the. tide, but decnanding like a never-failing 
river, ever running into Divine excetlency ; 
passing on in the chann¢ ot au duty and obedience, and 
never ceasing to be what it is, till it comes,to be what it 
desires to be; still being @ river till it is turned into 
a ra Liga yp adi up in the vastness of a blessed 
rity 
THe Cross oF Caiagrten Thi < ae le sh is a sub- 
ject of .yich vari At is-onge ineaments 
plan of s yation —the me Rg sony i the 
bay the dejection of arn, the be econ of Christ, 
the..destruction of the de jon of the 
faithful, the death oft eae mil sens "the Life of the 
just, . It is the key of Pa weak man’s staff, the 
rt t's. cony: Ay Dig it Rann Am pertachion, the soul 
y’s vil, and the 
aeemarer of all ar isa pend of universal 
contemplation, for all are joer in, it. ith St. 
Paul it po a faronia paca ye n. subject of his 
sermons, and me of his wHNOgE, Atal 
times, and in Men rere he professed, he avowed, he 
gloried in the cross, Nes would, he ine any other 
object. He speaks of such a practice in fi oe of 
detestation and abhorrence, Sad a 
syne nanan. “ God forbid ate ne -e | 


ome God forbid Lp t I 

every id tha; 
ris ah in som oat rani donus Christ.” 
Tur TRympgr oF oar List erome used 
dy 4 that it seemed to him as if the trumpet, of the 
was always rs, saying, “ Arise 


ipg in. his, ea! 

yed ee deme sh ry gen rally bom box, 

res think oa san 13 ed ey 

a his rae = ne ie 
sai 

cine eatia se 

know not how to ‘ine or, hoy: 

His at, said, 


‘<Phese-are ay genie ai ene i he g "made 


























the executioner came and sounded a trumpet before any 
man’s door, he was presently led to execution. The 
king, in the dead of night, sent the executioner to 
sound the trumpet before his brother’s door; who 
hearing it, and seeing the messenger of death, sprang 
into the king’s presence, beseeching to know in what 
he had offended. “Alas! brother,” said the king, “you 
have never offended me. And is the sight of my execu- 
tioner so dreadful ? and shall not I, who have greatly 
offended, fear to be brought before the judgment-seat of 
Christ ? ” 

STAYING THE HEART Upon Gop.—* Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul ; for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee!” “Return”—this implies the exercise of repos- 
ing in peace. Ye that doubt, give fears to the wind; 
yield not to appearances, however fearful; nor despair, 
“though deep should call unto deep.” - Amid all, main- 
tain composure, and, with David, meditate on the song 

e shall sing when delivered. What a mind was his! 

ow did his faith rise, although he was under the wave! 
God is your refuge, as he was David’s; therefore, be not 
cast down, nor afraid, although the mountains should be 
cast into the midst of the sea. ‘“ What!” says Distrust, 
or weak faith, “ were the Cheviot hills to be cast into 
the sea, could the shepherds be blamed for trembling ?” 
Yet such is the figure David, by Divine inspiration, 
uses. Therefore, whatever be the danger that threatens, 
or the foe that assails, if thy heart be stayed on God, be 
assured he will deliver; nay, more, the promise is, that 
thou shalt be kept in perfect peace. Cast, then, the 
anchor of your faith amid the promises, where if it bite 
or take fast hold, the vessel will ride in security, 

TRUE AND FatsE Ligut.—There are many false lights 
in the world. There is but one true light. Itis our 
nature to be drawn forth and dazzled by those false 
ghter:be money ambition, carnal pleasure, uncertain 
riches. e seek the sparkling but fatal deceit; we 
encircle it—hover nearer and nearer. Warnings there 
are to stop us in our deluded course. A kind hand 
would often stop us; often it is thrust between us and 
the scorching glare—too often, with too many in vain. 
They reach the object of their desire, but it becomes 
their destruction. The true light—the source of life, 
and cheerfulness, and peace—has shined in vain for 
them, has been shunned as if it were some horrible and 
pestilential meteor. Would you see the parable of this 
in Nature’s volume? See the moth drawn by the glare 
of a mean and rank-smelling candle. Its red and glow- 
ing flame proves: only too attractive; the insect hovers 
nearer and nearer, and the hand of the observer is often 
thrust before the treacherous light. How very often is 
the warning offered in vain! The flame is reached, but 
with it death! For the same insect, the bright and 
glorious sun—the source of health and life~has’ shined 
in vain ; the moth has shunned it; we seldom see it on 
the wing till the bright and beautiful sun has come to 
its setting. 

Natura Puttosopny.—Nothing can be more un- 
founded than the objection which has been taken by 
persons—well-meaning, perhaps, but certainly narrow- 
minded—against the study of natural philosophy, and 
indeed against all science—that it fosters in its cultiva- 
tors an'‘undue and overweening self-conceif, leads them 
to doubt the immortality of the soul, and to scoff at 
revealed religion. Its natural effect, we may confidently 
assert, on every well-constituted mind, is, and must be, 


reason, on whatever exercised, must of necessity stop 
short of those truths which it is the object of revelation 
to make known; but, while it places the existence and 
principal attributes of a Deity on such grounds as to 
render doubt absurd, and atheism ridiculous, it unques- 
tionably opposes no natural or necessary obstacle to 





no reply ; but it was the custom of the country that if 


the directcontrary. No doubt, the testimony of natural | I 
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further progress; on the contrary, by cherishing as a 
vital principle an unbounded spirit of inquiry and 
ardency of expectation, it unfetters the mind from pre- 
judices of every kind, and leaves it open and free to 
every impression of a higher nature which it is suscep- 
tible of receiving, guarding only against enthusiasm and 
self-deception by a habit of strict investigation, but 
encouraging, rather than suppressing, everything that 
can offer a prospect or a hope beyond the present obscure 
and unsatisfactory state. 








MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE DUPLICATE CLOAKS. 
Leanne his baek against the corner of the mantel- 
piece by the side of the blazing fire in his private-room, 
calmly prey me those ranged before him, and listening 
to their tale with an impassive face, was Thomas Ashley. 
Sergeant Delves and Mr. Dare were giving him the 
account of the changing of the cheque, obtained from 
White, the butcher. Samuel Lynn stood near the 
master’s desk, his brow knit as with perplexity, his 
countenance keen. The description of the cloak, tallying 
so exactly with the one worn by William Halliburton, 
led Mr. Dare to the conclusion, nay, to the positive con- 
viction, that the butcher’s visitor could have been no 
other than William. ‘he sergeant took the same view ; 
but the sergeant adopted it with difficulty. 

“Tt’s an odd thing for him to turn thief,” said he, 
reflectively. ‘I’d have trusted that -young fellow, sir, 
with untold gold,” he added, to Mr. Ashley. “ Here’s 
another proof how we may be deceived.” 

“T told you,” said Mr. Dare, turning to Mr. Ashley, 
“that it could be no other than Halliburton.” 

“Thee will permit me to say, friend Dare, that I do 
not agree with thy deductions,” interposed the Quaker, 
before Mr. Ashley could answer. 

“Why, what would you have?” returned Mr. Dare. 
* Nothing can be plainer. Ask Sergeant Delves if he 
thinks further proof can be wanted.” 

“Many a man has been hanged upon less,” was the 
oracular answer of Sergeant Delves. 

“What part of my deductions do you object to?” 
inquired Mr. Dare of the Quaker. 

“ Phee art assuming—if I understand thee correctly— 
that there is no other cloak in the city so similar to 
William’s as to be mistaken for it.” 

« Just so.” 

“hen, friend, I tell thee that there is.” 

Mr. Dare opened his eyes. . “ Who wears it?” he 
asked. 

“hat is another question,” said Samuel Lynn. “TI 
should be glad to find out myself; for curiosity’s sake.” 

Then Mr. Lynn told the story—of his having 
observed a man, whom he had taken to be William, 
walking at the back of his house, apparently waiting for 
something. “I saw him on two evenings,” he observed, 
* at some considerable interval apart. The figure borea 
perfect resemblance to William Halliburton; the height, 
the cloak, the cap—all appeared to be his. I taxed him 
with -it, He denied it is toto, said he had not been 
walking there at all; and I believed he was attempting, 
for the first time since I have known him, to deceive me. 

” 





“Are you sure he was not?” putin Mr. Dare. _ 

‘Thee should allow me to finish, friend. Last night 
T was home earlier than usual—thee can recollect why,” 
the Quaker added, looking at.Mr. Ashley. “I was up 
in my room, and I saw the same figure pacing about 
in precisely the same manner. William’s denial had 
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somewhat staggered me, otherwise I could have been 
ready to affirm that it was himself, and no other. The 
moon was not up; but it was a very light night, and I 
marked every point in the cloak—it was as like William’s 
as. two peas are like each other. What he could want, 
pacing % the back of my house and of his, puzzled me 
most. J-——’ 

“What time was this, Mr. Lynn?” interrupted the 
sergeant. 

“Seven o’clock. The same hour at which I had seen 
him on the two previous occasions. ‘It is William 
Halliburton of a surety,’ I said to myself; and I thought 
I would try and pounce upon him, and so convict him of 
the falsehood he had told. I quitted my house by the 
front door, went down the road past the houses, and 
entered the gate admitting to the field. I walked up 
quietly, keeping under the hedge as much as possible, 
and approached William—as I deemed him to be,. He 
was then standing still, and gazing at the upper windows 
of my house. Jn spite of my caution, he.heard me, 
and turned round, Whether he knew me or not, I 
cannot say; but he clipped the cloak around bim with a 
hasty movement, and made off right across the field. 1 
would not be balked if I could help it. I opened friend 
Jane Halliburton’s back gate, and proceeded through the 
garden and house to the parlour, which I entered with- 
out ceremony, There sat William, at his books.” 

“Then it was not he, after all?.” cried Mr.. Dare, in- 
terested in the tale. 

“ Of a surety it was not he, I tell thee, friend, he was 
seated quietly at his studies, . ‘Has thee lent thy cloak 
to a friend to-night ?’ I asked him. He looked \sur- 
prised, and said he had not. Butpto be convineed, I 
requested to see his cloak, and he took me outside the 
door, and there was the cloak hanging in the passage, his 
cap beside it. That is why I did not approve of thy 
deductions, friend Anthony Dare, in assuming that the 
cloak, which the man had on who changed the. cheque, 
me be William Halliburton’s cloak,”: concluded. Mr, 

ynn. 

“ You say the man looked like William when you were 
close to him ?” inquired Mr. Ashley, who thought, the 
whole affair very curious, and who now broke silence for 
the first time, 

“Very much like him,” answered Samuel, Lynn. 
“ But the resemblance may have been only in the ;cloak 
and cap. The face was not discernible; by. aoci- 
dent or by design, it was kept in concealment. i think 
there need not be better negative proof that it was not 
William who changed the cheque,” 

Mr. Ashley smiled. “ Without this evidence I.could 
have told you it was a waste of time to cast suspicion on 
William Halliburton to me,” said he, addressing the 
sergeant and Mr. Dare. ‘“ Were you to come here and 
accuse myself, it would make just as much impression 
upon me, Wait an instant, gentlemen.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and called in William. 
The latter came in, erect, courteous, noble—never 
suspecting the police-sergeant’s business there eould have 
anything to do with him, 

“ William,’ began his master, “ who is it that wears a 
cloak similar to yours, in the town ?,”” 

“Tam unable to say, sir,” was William’s ready reply: 
“ Until last night,” and he turned to Samuel Lynn, with 
a sinile, I should have said there was not another like 
it. I suppose now there must be one.” 

“Tf there is one, there may be more,’ remarked Mr, 
Ashley. The fagt is, William, the ‘c' has been 
traced. It was changed at. White’s, the sand 
epee shnging & wore a cloak, it seems, very similar 

yours. vdeudd aii 
_"Tadeed!” cried William, with animation. “Wei 
sir, of course there may be many such cloaks in the town, 
All I ean say is, I have not seen them.” 
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“There can’t be many,” ny up the sergeant, “if 
it be the old-fashioned sort, of thing ig te me,” 

William looked the sergeant full in the face, with his 
open hy loamy np his honest eyes. No guilt there. 
Would you like to see my cloak?” he asked. “It may 
be a guide, if you think the one worn resembled it,” 

The sergeant nodded, “I was going to tell you to 
bring it in, if it was here.” : 

‘illiam brought it in. “It is one of the by-gones,” 
said he, laughing. “I have some thoughts of forwarding it 
to the British ne asaspecimen of antiquity. Stay! 
I will put it on, that you may see its beauties the better.” 

He Brew the cloak over his shoulders, and exhibited 
himself off, as he had done once before in that counting- 
house for. the benefit of Samuel Lynn, “I think the 
British Museum will get it,” he continued, in the same 
joking spirit. ‘Not until the winter’s over, though. It 
isa friend on a cold night.” 

Sergeant Delyes’s eyes were riveted_on the cloak, as 
tho h he never meant to take them off again. ‘Where 
have I seen that cleak ? ” he mused, in a dreamy tone. 
“Lately, too!” 

“ You may have seen me in it/? said William. 

The sergeant shook his head." He lifted one hand to 
his temples, and proceeded to rub them gently, as if the 

rocess would assist his memory, never once relaxing in 


is fixed gaze. ; 

“Did White say the changer of the cheque was a tall 
man?” asked Mr, Ashley, 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dare. “Whether he meant as tall as 
William Halliburton, I cannot: say. There are not— 
why I should think there are not a hundred men in the 
town who tower to that height,” he added, regarding 


William. : 

“Yourself one of them,” said William, turning to 
him, with a smile. 

Mr. Dare shook his head, a regret for his past youth 
crossing his countenance, “Ay, once. I am beginning 
to wnward now,” 

ey was buried in reflection, There was a 
curious rete of mystery about the tale altogether, to 
his ears. That there were many thieves in Helston- 
leigh, he had no doubt—people who would appropriate 
a cheque, oranything else that came in their way ; 
but why. the mine pater it it was the same—should 

romenade the field at night, watching Samuel 
atte house, was inexplicable. ‘It may not be the 

; , aloud. “Shall you watch for the 
man again ?” he asked of Mr, wy ; 

“TJ shall not give myself much trouble over it now,” 
was.the reply, While I was concerned to ascertain 
William’s truthfulness——” a 

“T scarcely think eh need have doubted it, Mr. 
Lynn,” interrupted. William. 

“True. I haye never doubted thee yet. But it 
appeared to be thy word against the sight of my own 
eyes. ‘The master will understand ——’ 

A most-extraordinary interruption came from Sergeant. 
Delyes, -He threw up his head with a start, and gave 
yent.to.a shrill, prolonged whistle. “It looks black!” 
cried he. 

a fae did thee my, Kriend Holees ?” ie tay, 

pardon, gentlemen... was not speaking 
any of you; I Seataicies up the bent of my own 
thoughts, it flashed into. my mind, all,on a sudden, 
who it.is that I have seen in one of these cloaks,” 

“And who is it *geked Mp. Dare 

“You. must excuse me, sir, if I keep that to myself,” 
was the answer, of ' 

* As tall a. man as William Halliburton ?” 


same,” he @ 


” 
“ And it struck me that the man who across 
the field was a shade taller,” observed Samuel Lynn. 
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“ Well, I can’t make top or tail: of it,’ resumed Mr, 
Dare, breaking a pause. Lot us allow, if you like, 
that thereare fifty such cloaksin thetown. Unless one, 
wearing such, had access to Mr. Ashley's counting- 
house, to this — that we are now in, how does 
the fact of there being others remove the suspicion of 
guilt from William Halliburton ?” 

Mr. Dare had not intended wilfully to cause’ him pain, 
He had forgotten for the moment that William was a 
stranger to the doubt raised, touching himself. Amidst 
the deep silence that ensued, William looked from one 
to the other. 

“ Who suspects me?” he asked, surprise the only 
emotion in his tone. 

Sergeant Delves' tapped him significantly on the 
shoulder. “Never you trouble yourself, young sir, If 
what has come into’ my mind be right, it isn’t you.” 

He and Mr. Dare went out, Mr. Ashley following 
them ‘to the door, As they stood there talking, Frank 
Halliburton passed. 

“Look here,” said the sergeant to himself, “ there’s 
not much doubt as to the black sheep—I see that: but 
it’s as well to be on the sure side. Young man,’ cried 
he alond to Frank, in the authoritative, patronising man- 
ner which Mr. Sergeant Delves was fond of putting:on 
when he ‘could, “‘ what time did yout brother William 
get home last Saturday night ? Isuppose’ you know, if 
you were at home yourself.” 

Frank looked at him, rather haughtily.: .‘fZ know,” 
he replied. * I have yet to learn why you need know.” 

“Tell him, Frank,’ said Mr. Ashley, with a smile, 

“Tt was a little after en ghee pore F 

“Did he go out again? the sergeant. 

“Out again at that time!” cried Frank.‘ “No;-he 
did not .go out again. We sat talking together ever 
so long, and then went up to bed.” 

Ah!” rejoined thesergeant. - It was all he answered. 
And he wished Mr, Ashley good day, and departed with 
Mr. Dare. 

“T am going to Oxford at Easter, Mr. Ashley,” cried 
Frank with animation. 

“Tam pleased to hear it.” 

“But onlyas a servitor. I don’t mind,” he added, 
throwing back his head with pardonable pride. ‘ Let 
me once get a start, and I hope to rise above some who go 
as gentlemen-commoners. I intend to make this my 
circuit,” he went on, half jokingly, half seriously. 

' “You are ambitious, Frank. I heartily wish you sue- 
cess, ‘There’s nothing like having a good heart.” 

“Oh, yes, success isnot doubtful. I'll do brave batile 
with all the obstructions in. my course. Good. after- 
noon, sir.” 

William, curious. and anxious, could make nothing of 
his books ‘that night at home. At length he threw 
up, put on the notable cloak, and went down to the 
manufactory. He found Mr. Ashley there; and the 
counting-house soon received an addition 'to its com) 
in the ee of Sergeant Delves. _He had come in searc 
of William. Not being aware that William wasallowed 
the privilege of spending his evenings at home, he 
_ gg ne the manufactory was the place to: find 

im ‘in. 

“I> want you to come down to ‘White’s;” said the 
sergeant,» Put on your eloak, will you be so good, Mr, 
Halliburton, and come with me?” 

“ Do you'suspect me ? ”:- was William's answer. 

*No,I don’t,’ returned the sergeant. ‘*1 told you 
before to-day that I did not, The fact is” i 
his voice to'a mysterious whisper“ that I want to do a 
little ‘bit of spr inquiry on! my“own: account, © I 


have got a clue to the party: and I'd like«to -work’ it | know. 
out.” Mh 


*Te you have a sufficient: clue, the y had better 
be arrested at once,’ observed Mr. Ashley. 


hn er 








Ah; but it’s not sufficient clue for that,’ nodded the 
sergeant, “No, Mr, Ashley, sir; my strong advice to 
you. is, keep quiet a bit.” 

They started for the buteher’s, William wearing his 

and cap, and Mr. Ashley accompanying them. 
Mr. Ashley had his own curiosity upon various points ; 
perhaps his own doubts. 

“It is strange who this man can be who walks at the 
back of your house,” observed Mr, Ashley to William as 
they went along. “What can be his motive for walk- 
ing there, dressed like yeu ?” 

“ Tt is curious, sir.” 

*T should suppose it can only arisa froma desire that 
he should be faken for F aod continued Mr. Ashley. 
ae to what end? hy should he walk there at 


“ Why, indeed!” responded William. 

. “What coloured gloves are you wearing? ” abruptly 
interrupted Sergeant Delves, 

William teok his hands. from beneath his eloak, and 
held them out. They were of the darkest possible co- 
lour, next to black; the shade called in the glove trade 
“corbeau.” ‘These are all I haye in use at present,” 
he said. “They are nearly new.” 

“Have you worn any light ‘gloves lately? Tan, or 
fawn?” 

“TI scarcely ever wear tan gloves. I have not put on 
a pair for months.” 

They arrived at the buteher’s shop, and entered it, 
Mr. White was standing at his block; a cleaver in his 
hand, chopping a bone in two. He lifted his head, and 
touched: his hair te Mr, Ashley. 

“Is this the gentleman we got the money of you 
for the cheque?” began Sergeant Delves, without. cir- 
cumlocution, 

Mr. White put.down his cleaver and took a survey of 
William. “It’s like the cloak and cap that the other 
wore,” said-he. 

Sergeants of police cateh up words quickly. “ That 
the ‘other’ wore? Then you donot think it was this 
one?” 

“No, I don’t,” decided the butcher. “The one whe 
bronght the cheque was a shorter man.” 

** Shorter!” repeated Mr, Ashley, remembering it had 
been said in his counting-house that the man, who ap- 
peared te be personating William, was thought to have 
the advantage the other way. “You mean taller, 
White.” 

“No, sir, I mean shorter, 
Not much, though.” 

There was a pause. “ You observed that his gloves 
were tan, I think,’said the sergeant. 

f ing of that sort.: Nice, clean light gloves 
like gentlemen wear.” 


T am sure he was shorter. 


«Finally, then, White, you decide that this was. not 
the gentleman ?” 

**Not he,” said the butcher. ‘It’s not the same 

; ” 


voice.” ||| 

“he voice goes for nothing,” said Sergeant Delves. 
“The other one had got plums in his mouth.” 

* Well,” said the butcher, “I think I should have 
known Mr. Halliburton, in spite of any disguise, had he 
come. 

“Don't make too sure, White,” said the sergeavt, 
with one of his wise neds; He that came might 
have turned out to be just as familiar to you as Mr. 
Halliburton, if he had let: you see his face. The fact is, 
White, there’s somiebody going about with a cloak like 
this, and we want to-fing earl wild itis. Mr, Halliburton 
would give @ pound out of his pocket, I’m sure, to 

“ I'd give two,” said Mr. Ashley, with a amile. 

* Sir;” askéd the butcherof Mr. Ashley, “what about 


the money? Shall I liave to lose it?” 
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“Now, White, just you wait a bit,” put in the ser- 
geant, “If it was a gentleman that changed it, perhaps 
we shall get it out of Aim. Any way, you keep quiet.” 

They left the shop —standing a moment together 
before parting. The sergeant’s road lay one way; Mr. 
Ashley’s and William’s another. “This only es the 
matter more obscure,” observed Mr. Ashley, alluding to 
what had F 

“Not at all. It makes it all the more clear,” was the 
cool reply of the sergeant. 

“White says the man was shorter than Mr. Halli- 
burton.” 

“ It’s just what I expected him to say,” nodded the 
sergeant. “If I am on the right scent—and I’d nearly 
lay a thousand pound on it !—the man who changed the 
cheque was shorter. I just wanted White’s confirming 
evidence on the point,” he added, looking at William, 
“which is why I asked you to come down, dressed in 
your cloak. Good-night, gentlemen.” 

He turned up the shambles. And Mr. Ashley and 
William welkel away side by side. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
A HOLE DUG BY STARLIGHT. 
THE conversation at Mr. Dare’s dinner table again 
turned upon the loss of the cheque, and the proceedings 
thereon. It was natural that it should turn upon it. 
Mr. Dare’s mind was full of it; and he gave utterance to 
wg conjectures and speculations, as they occurred to 


m. 

“In spite of what they say, I cannot help thinking 
that it must have been William Halliburton,” he 
remarked with emphasis. “He alone was in the 
counting-house when the cheque disappeared; and the 
person, changing it at White's, is proved to bear the 
strongest possible resemblance to him; at all events, to 
his dress. The face was hidden—as of course it would 
be. People who attempt to pass off stolen cheques, take 
pretty good care that their features are not seen.” 

“But who hesitates to bring it home to Halliburton?” 
inquired Mrs. Dare. 

“They all do—as it seems to me. Ashley wont hear 
a word; laughs at the idea of Halliburton’s bein 
capable of it, and says we may as well accuse himself, 
That’s nothing: as Cyril says, Mr. Ashley appears to be 
imbued with the idea that Halliburton can do no wrong; 
but now Delves has veered round. He shifts the blaine 
entirely off Halliburton.” 
on Upon whom does he shift it?” asked Anthony 


re. 
“ He won’t say,” replied Mr. Dare. “ He has grown 
mysterious over it since the afternoon; nodding and 


winking, and giving no explanation. He says he knows, 


who it is who possesses the second cloak.” 

“The second cloak!”? The words were a puzzle to 
most at table, and Mr. Dare had to explain that another 
cloak, similar to that worn by William Halliburton, 
was supposed to be in existence. 

Cyril looked up, with wonder marked on his face, 
“Does Delves say there are two such cloaks ?” asked he. 

“That there are two such cloaks appears to be an 
indisputable fact,” replied Mr. Dare, “The one cloak 
was parading behind the Halliburtons’ house last night. 
Samuel Lynn went up to it——” 

“The parading tout seul—alone ?” interrupted 
the Signora Varsini, with a a apg air. 

A laugh went round the table. “ With the wearer in 
it, mademoiselle,” said Mr. Dare, continuing the account 
of Samuel Lynn’s adventure. Se the of there 
being two cloaks is established,’ he proceeded. “Sti 
that tells nothing ; unless the owner of the other has 
access to Mr. Ashley’s counting-house. I pointed this 
fact out to them, But Delves—which is most unaccount- 





able—differed from me; and when we parted, he ex- 
pressed an opinion, with that confident nod of his, that 
it was not iburton’s cloak which had been in the 
mischief at the butcher’s, but the other.” 

Psi What a thundering falsehood!” burst forth Her- 


rt Dare. 
* Sir!” cried Mr. Dare, while all around the table 
stared at Herbert’s excited manner. 

Herbert had the grace to feel ashamed of his abrupt 
and intemperate rudeness. “I beg your on, sir; I 
spoke in my surprise. I mean that Delves must be 
telling a falsehood, if he seeks to throw the guilt off 
Halliburton. The very fact of the fellow’s wearing a 
strange cloak like that, when he went to get rid of the 
cheque, must be proof positive of Halliburton’s guilt.” 

“So I think,” acquiesced Mr. Dare. 

“What sort of a cloak is this that you laugh at, and 
call scarce ?”? inquired the governess. 

“The t scarecrow of a thing you can conceive, 
mademoiselle,” responded Mr. Dare. “I had the pleasure 
of seeing it to-day on Halliburton. It is a dark green- 
and-blue Scotch plaid, made very full, with a turned-up 
collar lined with red, and a bit of fur edging it.” 

“Plaid? plaid? * repeated mademoiselle. “Why, it 
must be——” 

“What?” asked Mr. Dare, for she had sto ; 

“It must be very ugly,” concluded she. But some- 
how Mr. Dare took an impresion into his mind that it 
was ~ot what she had been about to say. 

“ ¥hat is it that Delves says about the cloaks?” 
eagers/ questioned Cyril, “I cannot make out.” 

= DeLres says he knows who it is that owns the other ; 
and that it was the other which went to change the 
gr at White’s.” 

“What mysterious words, papa!” cried Adelaide. 
“The cloak went to change the cheque ! ” 

“hey were Delves’s own words,” replied Mr. Dare. 
‘* He did seem remarkably mysterious over it.” 

o ss a he going to hunt up the other cloak ?” resumed 


“T conclude so. He was pondering over it for some 
time before he could remember who it was that he had 
seen wear a similar cloak. When the recollection came 
to him, he started up with surprise. Keen men are 
these police-officers! ” added Mr. Dare. “They forget 
nothing.” 

“ And they ferret out everything,” said Herbert, with 
some testiness in histone. ‘“ Instead of wasting time over 
vain es touching cloaks, why does not he 
secure iburton ?. It is — that the other 
cloak—if there is another—could have had anything to 
do with the affair.” 

“I dropped a note to Delves after he left me, recom- 
mending him to follow up the suspicion on Halliburton, 
whether Mr. Ashley is agreeable or not,” said Mr. Dare. 
“T have rarely in my life met with a stronger case of 
presumptive evidence.” 

So many, besides Mr. Dare, would have felt inclined to 
say. Herbert, like his father, was firm in the belief that 

illiam Halliburton must have taken the money ; that 
it must have been he who paid the visit to the butcher. 
What Cyril thought, may be best inferred from his 
actions. A sudden fear had come over him, lest Ser- 
geant Delves should really be going to search out the 
ey — A raged age 8 a am Cyril, 

in process, the sergeant out him. 
He laid down his knife and fork. He had had quite 
enough dinner for one day. 


x , Cyril ?” asked hi , 
sig: seid bulnenteegs tence toperen Cyril ai can’t 


till, | eat more now.” 


He sat at the table until they had finished, feeling that 
he was being choked without food, choked with , 
But that a guilty conscience deprives us of free action, 
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he would have quitted the table, and gone about some 
work he was now eager to do. 

He rose when the rest did—looked about for a pair 
of large scissors, and glided with them up the staircase, 
his eyes and ears on the alert, lest there should be any 
watching him. No human being in that house had the 
slightest knowledge of what Cyril was about to do, or 
that he was going to do anything; but, to Cyril’s guilty 
conscience, it seemed that all must be on the look-out. 

A candle and the scissors in his hand, he stole up to 
Herbert’s chamber, and locked himself in. Inside a 
closet within the room hung a dark blue camlet cloak, 
and Cyril took it from the hook, It had a plaid lining: 
a lining of the precise pattern and colours that the 
wiahdthal of William Halliburton’s cloak was composed 
of. The cloak was of the same full, old-fashioned make ; 
its collar was lined with red, tipped with fur: in short, 
the one cloak worn on the right side and the other 
worn on the wrong side, could not have been told apart. 
This cloak belonged to Herbert Dare; occasionally, 
though not often, he went out at dusk, wearing it wrong 
side outermost. It was he, no doubt, whom Sergeant 
Delves had seen wearing one. He was a litile taller 
than William Halliburton, towering above six feet. 
What his motive had been, in causing a cloak to be 
lined so that turned it should resemble William Halli- 
burton’s, or whether the so lining it had been acci- 
dental, was only known to Herbert himself. 

With trembling fingers, and sharp scissors that were 
not particular where they cut, Cyril began his task—the 
taking out of this plaid lining. That he had worn it 
to the butcher’s, pat that he feared it might tell tales of 
him, were facts only too apparent. Better put it out 
of the way for ever! Unpicking, cutting, snipping, 
Cyril tore away at the lining, and at length got it out, 
the cloak suffering considerable damage, in the shape of 
cuts and rents, and leose threads. Hanging the cloak 
up again, he twisted the lining together. 

He was thus engaged when the handle of the door 
was briskly turned, as if some one essayed to enter, who 
had not expected to find it fastened. Cyril dashed the 
lining under the bed and made a spring to the window. 
To leap out ? surely not: for the fall would have killed 
him. But he had nearly lost all presence of mind in 
his perplexity and fear. 

er turn at the handle, and the steps went on 
their way. bn —— he ised them for the 
housemaid’s, Betsy. C) orden she was going her 
evening round in the chambers. rage een. Coy linin 
under his arm, he halted to think. His o hea 
his hands shook, and his face was white. 

What should he do with it—this tell-tale thing? He 
could not eat it; he dared not burn it. There was no 
room, of those which had fires, where he might make 
sure of being alone: and the smell of it, burning, would 
alarm the house. What was he to do with it ? 

Dig a hole and bury it, came a prompting voice within 
him: and Cyril waited for no better suggestion, but 
crept with it down the stairs, and out to the garden. 

Seizing a spade, he dug hole rapidly in an unfre- 

uented place; and, when it was large enough, thrust 
the stuff in. Then he covered it over again, to leave 


the tly as he found it. 
a wh tees stars would give a stronger light,” 


grumbled Cyril, looking up at the dark blue canopy. | Depen 


“TI must come again in the morning, I suppose, and see 
that it’s all safe, It wouldn't do to bring a lantern.” 
Now, it happened that Mr. Herbert Dare was bound 
on a private errand that evening. - His intention was to 
go abroad in his cloak, while he executed it. Just about 
the time that Cyril was putting the finishing touch to 
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closet door, nothing save the mutilated object just 
described met his eye. A torn, cut thing, the threads 
hanging from it in jags. Nothing could exceed Her- 
bert’s consternation as he stared at it. He thought he 
must be ina dream. Was it his cloak? Just before 
dinner, when he came up to wash his hands, he had 
seen his cloak hanging there, perfect. He shook it, he 
ages it, he peered at it. His cloak it certainly was; 
ut who had destroyed it? A suspicion flashed into 
his mind that it might be the governess. He made 
but few steps to the school-room, carrying the cloak 
with him. 

The governess was sitting there, listless enough. 
Perhaps she was waiting for him. “I say, mademoi- 
selle,” he began, “what on earth have you been doing 
to rt cloak ?” 

“To your cloak!” responded she. “What should I 
have been doing to it?” 

“Look here,” he said, spreading it out before her. 
“Who or what has done this? It was all right when I 
went down to dinner.” 

She stared at it in astonishment great as Herbert had 
done, and threw off a volley of surprise, in her foreign 
tongue. But she was a shrewd woman. Ah, never 
was there a shrewder than Bianca Varsini! Mr. 
Sergeant Delves was not a bad hand at ferreting out 
ee: conclusions ; but she would have beaten the sergeant 


ow. 
“ Tenez,” cried she, putting up her forefinger in 

ene gazed down at the cloak. “Cyril did 
is.” 


“Cyril!” 

op" | poy her head. See stood it out ~ me that 
you did net come in on evening an out 
again between ten and p aera | r 

“T did not,” interrupted Herbert, “I told you truth, 
but you would not believe me.” 

“But this cloak went out. And it was turned the 
plaid side outwards, and your cap was on, tied down at 
the ears. Naturally I thought it was you. It must 
have been Cyril. Do you comprehend ? ” 

“No, I don’t,” said Herbert. “How mysteriously 
you are speaking ! ” 

“Tt must have been Cyril who robbed Mr. Ashley.” 

“Mademoiselle!” interrupted Herbert, indignantly. 

“ Ecoutez,; mon ami. He was blanched as white as a 

ket-handkerchief while your father spoke of it at 
inner—and did you see that he could not eat? ‘You 
look eg, Seer ed Cyril, I said to myself, not really 
to be so. But, be persuaded it was no 
other. ust have taken the paper-money—or what 
you Call it—and come home here for your cloak and ca 
to wear, while he changed it for gold, thinking it 
fall on that other one who wears the cloak ; that William 
Hal——I cannot say the name; c’est trop dur pour les 
lores, It is Cyril, and no other. He has turned afraid 
now, and has torn the lining out.” 

Herbert could make no. rejoinder at first, partly 
through dismay, Sonat through astonishment. “It 
coir] gay itis Opell pers ed the young lady. “I 

say it is Cyril,” persis y ly. “Isaw 
him creep up the stairs after dinner, with a candle and 
your 8 scissors mhis hand, He did 
notsee me. I was in the dark, looking out of my room. 
d he was going to do it then.” 

“Then, of all blind idiots, Cyril’s the- worst !—if he 
did take the cheque,” uttered Herbert, “Should it 
peg ies he is done for, and that for life, And my 

helping to fan the flame ! ” 

The governess her shoulders, “I not like 
Cyril,” she said. “I have never liked him since I 


the hole, Herbert went up to his room to get the | came 


cloak, 
To get the cloak, indeed! When Herbert opened the 





“ But you will not tell against him !” cried Herbert, 
in fear, 
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“No, no; to. Pell sutieals your brother! | Why 
should 1? It is no;concern of mine, Unless people 
meddlé with mo; I don’t meddle with them,.; Cyril is 
safe, for me.” 

« What ob earth am I to do for my cloak to-night 2,” 
debated Herbert. “I was. going—going where, I want 
it.” 

* Why you want it so to-night? ” asked mademoiselle, 
sharply: 

* Bocatise it’s cold,” responded Herbert. . * The cloak 
was warmer than my over-coat is.” 


“Last night you go out, to-night you go out, to-/| t 


morrow you go-out. It is always so now!” 

‘I have got a lot of bothering business mn. nie,” 
answered Herbert. “I have no time to see a ai it in 
the day.” 

nat little time longer he remainéd talking with her, 
partially disputing. The Italia, from some cause. or 
other, went into an ill-humour, and said some provoking | M 
things, Herbert, it must be confessed, received them 
with good temper, and she grew more affable. When he 
léft her; she offered to pick the loose threads out of the 
cloak, and hem up the bottom. 

“ You'll lock the doof while you do it?” he urged; 

“TJ will take it to my chamber,” she said, “ Nobody 
will molest me there,” 

Herbert left it with her, and went out. Cyril: went 
out. Anthony had already gone out. Mr. Dare te- 
mained at home. He and his wife were! conversing over 
the dining-room fire, in the course of the evening, when 
Joseph came in. 

“You are wanted, please sir,” he said to’ his master. 

“Who warits mie ?” asked Mr. Dare. 

“It’s policeman Delvyes, sir.” ar 

“Oh, show him in here,” sai) Mr. Dare. ay hope 
something will bé done in this,’ he: added ‘to: his wife. 
Tt may turn out a good slice of luck for ile,» : 

Sergeant Delves came in.’ In point of) fact, he‘ had 
just retirned from that interview with the butcher, 
where he had’ been accompariied by Mr. Ashley and 
William. 

Well; Delvos'? did you'get my note?” asked Mr. 
Dare. 

“Yes, sir; I did,’ said the’ sergeant, taking the 
seat offered him. * I¢’s what I have come up about.” 

“Do you intend to. act upon my advice?” : 

“ Why—no, I think not,” replied the sergeant, | “ Not, 
at ahy rate; until T have had a talk with you’ 

What will you take?” 

* Well, sir, night’s cold. I don’t mind a sup of 
brandy-and-water: ‘a 

The brandy-and-water was brought, and-Mr.. Dare 
joined’ his visitor in partaking’ of ‘it. . He agreed: with 
him that the night was cold; But nothitig coild Mr: 
Dare make of him. So often ashe turned the donversa~ 
tion onthe subject in hand, so often did ‘the sergeant 
turn it off again. Mrs. Dare got tired of listening 
to nothing; ‘and she departed, leaving them together! 

Then changed the manner of Sergeant Delves.: He 
drew his chair forward; and bént towards Mr. Dare, : 

*You have been urging me to Be eens youhg 
Halliburton,” he began: “It won Halliburton 
no more fingered that cheque; nor . ries anything to:do 
with it, than you ot me had. Mr. Dare; don’t you stir 
in this matter any further.” 

* My present intention is to stir. it ts the bottom, af 
retorted Mr. Dare; 


= 


* Look here,” waid the sergeant, in de thtiy-tunes «I For: 


am not obligated to take®niotice of: offences:that don’t 
conie legally in’ iny ‘Way. © Many a ‘has been done 
in this town—ay, and is' being done —that I am 

obliged to wink at, if it don’t lay right in my duty to 
take’ notice of; 80 I kée my eyes shut. ‘Now that’s 
just it in this case. So ong as the parties concerned, 





Mr. Ashigy,.or. White, don’t. put itinto my hands 
oflicially, *m not obligated to take so-and-so into custody, A 
or to act upon. my,own suspicions. And L won’s do it 
upc suspicions. of .my own, I promise.it....f I. am 
that’s another matter.” ; 
ik Bing ro 7G alluding to alliburton 2?” 
ou; Aare on the wrong seent, 1 say,” 
pen pepe tab plete 

my. finger..ou § might an it on 

the fox. ques tall you, sir, 1 don’t, want Sarre 
am gompelled. at compel me, Mr, Dare. of all 

> it ra his. chaiz, his thumbs i 
e in in 
waisteoat arin-holes, ie suspicion. of. the truth mio hip 
come across him, and he ompla not:understand either the 
sergeant or his manner. paar er depart. 

“'Phe.other cloak, similar to burton’s, be- 
longs to your pes cada ot * whispered as_he. passed 
Dare, other, Cyril, who. wore. it.on 
Sataray night, and w pain the cheque ; therefore 
may tis ¢ & guess as to who took, the cheque out, of 
's desk, Now ie be ial st it, sir, for his 


ee 
Ae im At Leap, de 


ey fell ipa ee CO horror and 

pangs ve! the; sergeant to, Rae piensa) ont; 

Mar arene hear te gr and flare ste th room; 

Py ‘is he. going to aecuse 
ome 


at. your. oflice to; 
morrow, 


en not answer. . He looked up in, a beseech- 
sort of manner, like. one who is stunned by 


“i the, matter?” she questioned, looking at 
uw ull P” 
Hb owe op. staid 


g, as if a trembling fit were on 


wo ‘0--no.” 
er. s you are cold,” said Mrs. Dare, “I asked 
ou snes wordt he was going to do, Will he accuse 
¢ Bean still 1.” sharply cried, Mr. Dare, in.a tone of 
“Phe matter is to be hushed up, . Jt.was not at 


burton,” 
(To be atest 


Fiternry B Bolices, 


Reward Books. By the. A Author, of: “ Mitistering 
- Ohildren.”: London : Seeleys:!. 
These Reward Booké are selected. from another work, 
by Miss Charlesworth. “ Susiday Afternoons. ‘in. the 
ursety.” . ‘They are six in number; namely :+-Adam 
and Hive : the Death of Abel; and the Flood; ithe Rain- 
bow;and Tower of Babel; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; 
Jacob’s Dream ; Jacob’s Return. All these are nice) 
rinted, and very ‘suitable for the’. purpose intlionted 
for matter: and «manner, they) .are favourable 
specimens of their ty ca author's happy efforts, | 


47 Wreath «of Leieure nloomas Poems by ORLANDO 
vege om rs Birminghem Mechanic. Birmingham : 


illey. 

The author begins by intiméting | hie disregard of 
critics; whom he represents as feeding and fattening on 
the faults which their lynx-eyes pursue. Many men in 
humble statiqus-hive:a certain facility for versification, 
without talent for poetry, and our author is one of them. 

amusement, recreation, ‘or se rovenient, let 

such write us much as they can; we: not dissuade 

working then. from spending ‘their Jeisure hours.in this 

way, but we-are bound to say that they should be 

extremely cautious about appearing in print, The 

productions in this little volume are homely and plain, 
¢ earnest and genuine, 
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OF REMARKABLE EVENTS CHIEFLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
—+>-- 
AUGUST 10. 

Tar First Minnenartan Conrroversy.—In the 
third century Nepos, Bishop of Arsindé, in Egypt, 
brought forward the doctrine that Christ would reign 
upon earth with his elect a thousand years before the 
day of judgment. This was founded chiefly on certain 
passages of fhe Apocalypse. ‘This’ doctrine was fast 
gaining ground in the Eastern Chiirch. By some the 
anticipated Millennium was regirded as entirely of 'a@ 
temporal kind, while others looked forward to ‘that 

riod as a season of spiritual enjoyment and religions 
re Origen; however, a gréat controversialist of 
that day, opposed it, as likely to be detrimental to the 
true principles of relivion; but it remaired for Dionysius, 
the Archbishop of Alexandria, to chéck this doctrine 
before it had ‘extended farther. He took & journ 
to Arsinoé, and held a public conference, on’ this 
day, in the yeat 250; he ‘had previously invited 
Nepos and Coravion,; the two greatest champions of 
Millenarianism, to meet him, and so the controversy 
went on, Dionysius allowed the promoters of these 
doctrines first t6 explain their ideas, and, secondly, to 
relate upon what portion of Scripture it was founded; 
and then op them with such strength of retsoning, 
and yet with such mildness and charity, that Coracion 
publicly revoked his interpretation, and the doctrine 
was generally condemned. This opinion seems to have 
been forgotten till the tenth century, when it was 
revived, though in a very perverted form, and used for 
the purpose of terrifying the populace into large von- 
cessions to the ambition and avarice of the Papal power. 
They were sey any that the Millennium, during which 
Satan was to bound, was to be calculated from 
the birth of Christ, and consequently was then rapidl 
drawing toa close; that at its termination Satan wou 
be again set free, and the reign of Antichrist would 


commence; and that, after a short season of triumph’) ; 


to the enemies of the Church, the last judgment 
would, take: place, and the world be consumed by the 
final’ conflagration. So powerful was the effect pro- 
duced, by the preaching of this Papal view of the 
doctrine, that. multitudes, as. the eventful year that was 
to close the last. century of the Millennium approached, 
forsook their homes, and hastened to. the shores.of 
Palestine, with the pious persaasion that Mount Sion 
would be the throne of Christ, when he should descend 
to. judge the. world; and these persons, in order to 
secure a more fayourable sentence from the God of 
mercy and charity, asually made-over their property 
before they departed to some adjacent church or 
monastery, . Full partievlars of this may be read jin 
Waddington’s “ Church History,” vol. iii... We. find; 
however, from Eusebius, that the much dreaded year 
having passed away, without any. of. the expected 
convulsions, the minds of the peopie recovered their 
equilibrium, Those, who had fled returned. to, their 
homes, and resumed. their wonted occupations ; and the 
only ing effect of this stupendous panic, was the 
augmentation of the temporal prosperity of the Romish 
Church. Since the Reformation the opinion of the 
early Millenarians has been revived in the Church; and 
the doctrine of a personal reign of Christ on earth with 
his saints has been maintained by many excellent per- 
sons as one of the truths revealed in the Scriptures, 
These persons maintain that Jerusalem is to be rebuilt, 
the Temple restored, and sacrifice again offered upon the 
altar; that ‘this city is to form the residence of Christ, 
who’ isto reign there in glory with all his saints for a 





thousand years; that for this purpose there shall be a 
resurreetion of all the pious dead, that none of the 
Saviour’s followers may be absent during his triumph ; 
‘that, at, the close of the thousand years, they shall 
be admitted to the joys of heaven, and the world 
be left, to Satan and his followers for a season; 
and that then the general resurrection aad last judg- 
ment shall take place, and the history of the world 
be, brought to a close. . In support of these tenets 
they appeal to numerous passages in the prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament; to various sayings 
of Christ. himself, recorded by the Mwvangelists; to 
one or two detached passages of the writings of the 
Apostles, and principally to the declarations of St. John 
in the Apocalypse. By those who oppose this system, it 
is generally admitted that the expectation of a long 
season of uninterrupted triumph to the cause of Christ, 
is one which is fully authorised by the declarations of the 
Scriptures. It is denied, however, that these declara- 
tions, when properly interpreted, support the. notion of 
a personal reign, and a two-fold resurrection. With 


°Y | regard to the passages from the Old Testament pro- 


phecies, it is maintained that many of those adduced by 
the advocates of the Millennium, as favouring their 
system, have been already fulfilled. in the temporal 
history of the Jewish nation ; and that in others, which 
seem to have a still future reference, Jerusalem is used 
as a typical representative of the Christian Church in 
its triumphant state; the Temple is spoken of iu 
reference to the ministrations of the Gospel; and the 
coming of the people to Jerusalem is set forth as 
indicative. of the universal prevalence of the Chris- 
tian, faith... The inference deduced by Millenarians 
from the words of our Lord is regarded by their oppo- 
nents as at best. not suflicient to prove their point; 
maoreover, it is contended that the obvious comparison 
that.our. Lord draws between the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and his second coming, as well as. the circum- 
stance of the appalling and unexpected suddenness with 
which his appearance will be made, seem much better 
te accord with the notion that the coming spoken of is 
his ing.to judgment, than with the opinion that 
it is an po Ba for which, his Church shall be longing 
and. the,world prepared, For these reasons, and others 
that space will not permit us to use, this doctrine 
of a personal reign of Christ on earth has been rejected 
by many divines, and the period spoken of is regarded as 
a season of great spiritual blessedness, consequent on the 
compiete triumph of Christianity throughout the earth. 


AuGUST 11, 

Tue First Bistior or Nova Scotia apporntep.— 
It will be remembered that the earliest settlers in Nova 
Scotia were French ; that it was only finally ceded to the 
British in 1758; after which, great efforts were made to 
promote the Protestant faith, and with such success that 
they soon desired a bishop, to preside over their churches. 
Accordingty on this day, in the year 1787, their first 
bishop was appointed. 

AUGUST 12. 

Mission oF GERrMANuS To Britain.—The eleva- 
tion of Constantine to the Empire of Rome, in 313, 
restored to the Church, and the subsequent con- 
version of his son, Constantine IT., gave to the Christians 
a title to the imperial favour. ‘The history of the 
British Church after that period may be briefly related. 
Of its communion of faith and discipline with the other 
Christian churches, we have abundant proofs in the 
ecclesiastical documents of the age ; and we find deputa- 
tions of British bishops.sitting as the representatives of 
their brethren in the councils of Arles in 314, of Sardica 
in 347, and of Rumini in 359. , The deputation con- 
sisted of three bishops, who subscribed as Eborius, of 
York ; Restitutus, of London ; and Adelphius, of Col,. 
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Lind (Liadoua Colonia, Lincoln), Arianism now pre- 
vailed on the Continent, though it does not seem to 
have reached Britain; but the heresy of Pelagius, who, 
though a Briton, first propagated his doctrine in France 
and Rome, became generally accepted here at the latter 
end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries. 
This created alarm in the assembly at Rome, and it was 
agreed to send over missionaries to convince the people 
of the absurdity of such doctrines. Germanus, Bishop 
of Auxerre, was therefore commissioned to proceed to 
Britain; but just at this period the British bishops 
had solicited theological aid from the Gallic prelates 
assembled in synod at Troyes; and Lupus, the bishop 
of that city, consented or was appointed to accompany 
Germanus, and on the 12th of August, 429, they landed 
in Britain. The people received the missionaries with 
joy ; crowds followed them wherever they went. They 
preached in covered buildings, roads, and fields; and 
so great was the enthusiasm they excited, that the 
teachers of the new doctrines hesitated to confront 
them in public. At length a general meeting, one of 
the whole tribe—or perhaps of the neighbouring tribes 
—was held near Verulam, and the Pelagians were 
brought forward to defend their own doctrines. The 
missionaries answered; their answers were received 
with applause by the hearers, and threats of personal 
violence were uttered against their opponents. The 
triumph was complete, and Pelagianism was pronounced 
a heresy. 
AUGUST 13. 

SerMon or BisHor BonNner’s CHAPLAIN, aT Sr. 
Pavt’s.—Edward VI. having died, there was a vast 
contention for the throne, the Papists rallying round 
Queen Mary, and the Protestants seeking to establish 
the claim of Lady Jane Grey. Bonner, who was one of 
the mest rigid Catholics, was appointed Bishop of 
London, and his chaplain took the first opportunity of 
abusing the administration of the late Edward; thus, 
on this day, in the year 1553, from the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s, after preaching in favour of a closer adherence 
to the Pope, he commented largely upon the life and 
character of Edward, and represented his ministers as 
incapable of managing a nation; but this did not accord 


- with the general views, and the mob would have 


abused him to some extent had it not been for the 
protection of two Protestant ministers. 


AUGUST 14. 

Martyrpom or Evsrsrus.—In the reign of Diocle- 
tian and Maximian, Eusebius, a minister of Christ, 
distinguished himself for his zeal in the cause of the 
Gospel, and had many followers. _Maxentius was 
governor of the province of Palestine, where this faith- 
ful pastor was preaching. To him an information was 
lodged against Eusebius, that he distinguished himself 
by his zeal in invoking and preaching Christ ; and the 
people cried out furiously against him, and ordered 
that he should sacrifice to their gods. Ife was appre- 
hended and brought before Maxentius, who said, “ Sacri- 
fice to the gods freely, or you shall be made to do so 
against your will.” The martyr replied, “ There is a 
greater law which says, ‘Thou shalt adore the Lord thy 
God, and him alone shalt thou serve.’?” Maxentius 
urged, “Choose either to offer sacrifice, or suffer the 
most rigorous torments.” Eusebius answered, “It is 
not consistent with reason for a person to adore stones, 
than which nothing is viler or more brittle” Maxentius: 
* You Christians are a hardened race of men, to whom 
it seems desirable rather to die than to live.’ Eusebius; 
“Tt is impious to despise the light for the sake of the 
darkness.” Maxentius: “ You grow more obstinate by 
lenity and entreaties ; I therefore lay them aside, and 
frankly tell you that unless you sacrifice you shall be 
‘surnt alive,’ Eusebius: “This does not alarm me, 





The more severe or cruel the torments are, the greater 
will be my crown hereafter.’ Upon this Maxentius 
ordered that he should be stretched on the rack, and his 
sides rent with iron hooks. Eusebius repeated, while 
he was thus tormented, “Lord Jesus, preserve me! 
Whether we live or die, we are thine.” The president 
was amazed at this constancy and fortitude, and, after 
some time, commanded that he should be taken off the 
rack. Then he said to him, “ Do you know the decree 
of the senate, which commands all to sacrifice to the 
gods?” Eusebius answered, “The command of God is 
to take place before that of nan.” He was afterwards 
brought before the emperor, who looked upon him with 
some veneration ; for in his old age he seemed to breathe 
an air of virtue above what is common. The emperor 
fixed his eyes upon him, and said, “ Old man, why are you 
come before me? Speak, and be not afraid.” Seeing 
him still silent, he said, “Speak freely; answer my 
questions—I desire you to be saved.” Eusebius answered, 
“Tf I hope to be saved by man, I can no longer expect 
salvation from God. I will not be afraid to repeat before 
you what I have already declared. I am a Christian, 
nor can I adore wood and stones; but I most readily 
obey the true God, whom I know, and whose goodness I 
have experienced.” The emperor, after condemning his 
obstinacy, left his fate to be determined by Maxentius, 
who ordered him before his own tribunal, and sternly 
commanded him again to sacrifice to the gods. He 
answered, “I will never sacrifice to those which can 
neither see nor hear.” Maxentius said, “Sacrifice, or 
torments and flames must be your portion. Ile whom 
you fear is not able to deliver you from them.” Husebius 
replied, “ Neither fire nor the sword will work any 
change in me. ‘Tear this weak body to pieces with the 
utmost cruelty; treat it in what manner you please, 
My soul, which is God’s, cannot be hurt by your tor- 
ments. I persevere firmly in the holy law to which I 
have adhered from my cradle.” The president upon 
this condemned him to be beheaded, on this, sentence 
was carried into execution on the 14th August, 287, 
wy he calmly and firmly resigned himself to the will 
of God. 


AUGUST 165. 

STEPHEN I., THE FouNDER OF THE HvNGARIAN 
CuurcH, DIED.— Through the indefatigable zeal of 
Charlemagne, the Hungarians received some faint notions 
of Christianity in the ninth century, but these notions 
were almost obliterated until Bolusudes and Gylus, two 
Turkish chiefs, made a public confession of the Christian 
religion, and were baptised at Constantinople. The 
former of these powerful chieftains soon apostatised, but 
the latter was an active promoter of Christian educa- 
tion. Grysa, the chief of the Hungarians, was an 
unsteady and lukewarm convert; but his son, Stephen, 
imbibed in early youth the true principles of religion, 
and, when he ascended the throne, was very zealous in 
the cause of Christianity. He erected a number of 
churches and schools throughout his dominions, and 
appointed ministers and bishops for every district of the 
kingdom, and thus induced his subjects, almost with- 
out exception, to renounce the superstitions of their 
ancestors. He has always been acknowledged as the 
founder of the Hungarian Church, and regarded for 
his wisdom in enacting laws for the benefit of his people. 
He died on the 15th August, 1038. 


AUGUST 16. 

STEPHEN OLIN, AN AMERICAN Diving, DIED.—This 
Wesleyan minister was justly esteemed, in the United 
States, for his eloquence and zeal; he was president of 
Middletown University, and of Macon College, His 
theological compositions are much yalued, He died 
August 16th, 1833, 
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‘GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS ro BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
‘Sold by ali Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Guascow anv Lonpoy. 


PRIZE MEDAL, EXHIBITION, 1862. 
EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYING 
POWDER.—Poultry, Dogs, and Plants are effectually freed from 
Fleas, and all other Vermin with which they are infested, by the above 
Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life. The Farmer or the 
will therefore find itinvaluable. Bugs, Cockroaches, Beetles, 
Moths in Furs, and every other species of InSects are instantly destroyed. 
Sold in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, or the 
treble size for 36 postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, E.C. 
Takenotice : each genuine packet bears the above name and address. 
N.B.—The above Medal was awarded to the producer of this Powder. 


“ . 
RHEUMATISM.” 
HEUMATISM, Rheumatic Gout, and Rheumatic 
Fever CURED by GARDINER'S RHEUMATIC COMPOUND, 
which may be taken with perfect safety, containing no colchicum or any 
other ingredient detrimental to health. This medicine is di i gra- 











| PYNL’'S 


TARAXACUM COCOA 
IS PREPARED FROM THE 


| FINEST OOCOA AND PURE EXTRACT OF DANDELION, 


forming a most agreeable BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, and is highly 
recommended in ‘all BILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


; _ Prepared only by J. J. PYNE, Chemist, 63, Piccadilly, Manchester; 
and sold in Canisters, at ls. 6d. and 2s. 9d. Wholesale Agents in 
n, Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon Street. [3 


H. Rofl, THE PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE 
| DARMSTADT. 


He Marriage of the Princess Alice having created a 
} large renewed inquiry for Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin’s BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING of the unbroken circle 
of the me Family, in which the Portrait of Her Royal 

i orms a prominent feature, they are now issuing a 
further edition of the Engraving at the price of 'Twopence, at 
which charge it is now ready for delivery to any one who may 
desire to-procure it. 











F er: 
tuitously to the poor by the London Bible Mission. Sold by the most 


gers druggists. Wholesale and retail depét, No. 70, Mark Lane, | 


Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 14d. per bottle. 
“ Gustom House Terrace, Victoria Docks, E., March 25, 1861. 


“Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in stating that your Rheumatic | 


Compound has done much good among my poor. Many often assure me 
that it has entirely cured them of severe rheumatism, and they are most 
anxious to recommend it to other sufferers. 
“T have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
“ Herman Dovetas, MLA., 
“Clergyman of the District.” 
“116, Fenchurch Street, London, 22nd March, 1861. 
“Dear Sir,—It is with the most grateful and pleasurable feelings that 
I write these few lines'to bear my humble testimony to the excellence ot 
Gardiner'’s Bheumatic Gompound, which has most effectually cured me of 
that wretched laint, the Rheumaties, after many-years of suffering. 
You cannot -do the general public a greater service than by making 
known this most invaluable medicine. You may depend on my recom- 


mending the same to all my circle of friends; and if of any service to | 


you, youare at perfect liberty to add my humble tribute of its excellence 
to any other testimonials already given you. 
“T am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
“ Gardiner and Co.” ‘*CHaRLes BECKMAN. 


There are several hundred testimonials which can be seen by calling at 
the depot, 70, Mark Lane, E.C. (3 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


Tronmonge &Furnishing 
AREHOUSES. 


A Priced Furnishing List sent Post-free. 


DEANE X CO,, LONDON BRISGE. 


Established A D. 1700. 
Price 8s, 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 


THE THIRD VOLUME 
CASSELL’S 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY, 


FORMING BY ITSELF 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
Profusely Tiustrated. 


_ CASSELL’'S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY 
Is issued in Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, of which Twelve 


form a Volume. 
The First Monthly with which the Volume of 
-commences forwarded direct from 
blishing Office, 


the 
free, as a specimen, on receipt 
of Seven po: he Lay of 

Vols. I. and Il. complete the Mammalia, and Vol. IV., which will be 
the-concluding Volume of Cassxrn’s Porutar Narvrat Hrsrory, will 
eontain a complete History of Fishes, Reptiles, and Inseets ef every 
description. 

“To lovers of Natural History this work will be found highly inte- 
resting, particularly to those who delight in the wonders of creation. 
The engravings, which are numerous and highly-finished, considerably 
enhance the value and beauty of this periodical, the production of which 
reflects great credit on its enterprising publishers.""—Couwrt Circular. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, F.C, 
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| NOW READY, 


160 pages, demy 8vo, in handsome wrapper, price 1s.; er printed on 
| superior ‘paper, and elegantly bouid in Goth gilt, price 2s. 64., a 
An Edition in English, and an Edition in French, 

OF 
CASSELE’S 


‘ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO LONDON, 


WITH 

Large Folded Map, and Twelve Clue Maps, con- 

| veniently printed with the Text for instant reference. 

** Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have published an excellent 

‘Illustrated Guide to London,’ fall of good sense and usefal informa- 
| tion.”"—The Atheneum. 





| “ 

|. @@e All who are unable to visit the Exhibition, and yet wish 
} they could see it accurately reflected as in a mirror, should 
| purchase the Superior Edition of 


| GASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR. 


¢# All who have visited the Exhibition, and wish to possess 
a’ beautiful and permanent record of what they have seen, 
| should purchase the Superior Edition of ; 


CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR. 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR 


Is publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6d., to be completed in 
a sufficient number of Parts to form one magnificent Vclume. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Parts 1, 2, and 3 now ready. 

Part 1 sent as a specimen, on receipt of six stamps. 











On May 12, 1862, was published the First Number of the New 
Testament Division of 


CASSELL’'S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


With which Number is issued a beautiful 


FAMILY REGISTER, 


Consisting of Hight Pages, embellished with FOUR SUPER3 
ENGRAVINGS of Original Subjects: the first engraving is 
for the insertion of Parents’ Names; the second for the Regis- 
tration of Birihs ; the third for the Registration ef Marriages: 
and the fourth for the Registration ef Deaths; each vith a 
richly-ornamented Emblematical Border. 


*," The OLD TESTAMENT PORTION ma 
complete in One Volume, handsomely 
Cloth, gilt back and front. One Guinea. 


A General Preface, Title, and Index to the Old Testament 
are now ready, price 2d, 

Handsome Cloth Cases, gilt back and front, for binding the 
Old Testament in one volume, are now ready, price 5s. 


| ascites a esta 
| CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. | 
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'THE GREAT SERMONS 


f THE GREAT PREAGHERS, 


ANCIENT & MODERN, 
With an Historical Sketch of the Greek § Latin Pulpit. 
Third Edition, 8vo, cloth; 5s. 
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) The chief commissioner of the Sanitary 
ye, Report, visited the Docks to. inspect fig 
| the PURE TEA imported: .-by 
| HORNIMAN & Co., LONDON, 
@ from having on investigation found 
- that many teas in gencral use are co= “i 
NY, vered by the Chincse withanobjection- 
GR able powdered colour which is drank’ Fy 
int when the tea is made. Horniman’s Tea 
being imported wacolored, the Chinese 
cannot pass off brown flavourless sorts, 
consequently, this Pure Tea is strong, 
delicious, and wholesome. 

Price 3s. 8d., 4s., & 4s. 4d. per Ib. 
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puis Work contains a Collection of Sermons by 
Great Preachers in various ages of the Church in dif- 
ferent countries, and are important as illustrating whole 
periods of Church History, which have been to a great 
extent overlooked., It consists of selections from the writ- 
ings of the carly Fathers—Tertullian, Augustine, Basil, and 
others; from the works of the Reformers, and discourses 
i | by the leading Preachers and Theologians of more recent 
# | times. The reader will here find a choiée casket of Chris- 


i | tian Art and Piety, and specimens of the rarest gems of 
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Sacred Eloquence ever brought together in one volume. 








| CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Belle Sauvage 
| Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 














PRIZE MEDALS. 


EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Fac-simile Electrotypes, ‘ 
for Printing purposes, 
of the Medal awarded 
at the ~ International 
Exhibition can be ob- 
tained, im three sizes, 
upon application to 


PETTER & GALPIN, 


iia Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London, 
E.C. 


CASH’S 
CAMBRIC 


FRILLING. 


PATENT. 
For Trimming all kinds of Ladies’ and Chtidren's 
[. Wafhing Apparel. 
y Sold by all refpeétable Drapers, in 
= Wrappers containing 12 yds., and bearing 
~ the names of J. & J. Casu, Patentees, 


RE-ISSUE or CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 14d., and in Monthly Parts, price Td. and 84d. each. 
rqMUE “ POPULAR EDUCATOR” is the most comprehensive and compendious educational work ever issued 


from the press. It is a work that has been the means of opening up a new source of instruction and enjoyment to 
thousands—nay, hundreds of thousands— of individuals, who, but for the establishment of this journal, would perhaps never 
have had an opportunity of acquiring even the elements of the common branches of education; and-as the advantages of 
education are becoming daily more appreciated, and the disadvantages of a neglected education more-apparent, this re-issue will 
cause many thousands (who are earnestly striving to educate themselves) to rejoice that, for a sum they will never miss, they 
van possess themselves of the key of the Temple of Knowledge, where they will be able, without the assistance of masters, to build 
up for themselves a solid education, qualifying them for any position in life to which their talents and industry may lead them. 

The “ POPULAR EDUCATOR” enables the adult to repair the neglect of former years, and to impart, moreover, to 
his children an education which he now regrets was not placed within his own reach when he was a boy. ings 

The following extract from the Dubhia University Magazine is quoted as one amongst a host of notices testifying to the 
excellence of the ‘‘ Popular Educator :”—- : 

‘« The sensation excited amongst the working classes by the publication of the ‘Popular Educator’ was immense. "We have 
zone over the pages of this great work with sentiments of real wonder. We know no work like it. We confidently assert that 
there never was one like it in importance to the working man. ‘The success has been enormous ; it has occupied and filled up a 
field of education vast and most important to the community.” 

This re-issue will justly deserve the title of -an ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL CYCLOP.EDIA, 


CONDENSED VIEW OF THE GONTENTS OF THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
Votcme J. j -Vortme IV. 

Contains Lessons in Ancient History, Architecture, Arithmetic, Biogra- Contains Lessons in Algebra, Biography, Chemistry, English, French, 
phy, Botany, English Grammar and Composition, French, Geography, Geography, Geology, Geometry, German, Greek, Instrumental Arith- 
Geology, Geometry, German, Latin, Music, Natural History, Physiology. metic, Italian, Music, Natural Philosophy, Reading and Elocution 

Votvme II. | Skeleton Maps. z 

Contains Lessons in Algebra, Architecture, Arithmetic, Biography, | Votoms V. 

Botany, Drawing, English, French, Geography, Geology, Geometry, Contains Lessons in Algebra, Bookkeeping, Biography, Chemistry, 
German, Latin, Music, Natural History, Penmanship, Physiology, | Freneh, Geography, Geology, Geometry, Greek, Italian, Matl.ematical 
Phonetic Shorthand. Illustrations, Physics, Reading and Elocution. 

Votrme IIL | Votvme VI. 

Contains Lessons in Algebra, Arithmetic, Biography, Book-keeping, ' Contains Lessonsin Algebra, Arithmetic, Biography, French Pronuncia. 
Chemisty, Drawing, English, French, Geography, Geology, Geometry, | tion, French Readings, Geology, Greek, Itulian, Moral Science, 
German, German Pronunciation, Greek, Latin, Music, Natural History, Physics, Reading and Elocution, Spanisl, Theory and Practice of 
Vhonetic Shorthand, Physical Education, Skeleton Maps. Teaching, Trigonometry. 

The Lessons ave Illustrated by means of numerous Decerams.and Wood Engravings. 
N.B.--A few Copies of the former Edition of the “POPULAR EDUCATOR” still remain in print, and can be had 
complete in Six Volumes, price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth boards ; or in Three’ Double Volumes, price 8s. 6d. each. 
Cases for Binding the New Edition are now ready, price 1s. 6d. Part I. sent as a specimen on receipt of seven stamps. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, t.-UDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 




















































